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Primer 


Headed for the top. That’s PRIMER 
... easy on the eyes, suitable for so 
many jobs. PRIMER has no frills, no 
fluffs—just a casual clarity that 
makes it appropriate for everything 
from readers to reports. And it’s 
compact in design to give best spa- 
tial economy. See why PRIMER is 
headed for the top as an all-round, 
versatile face. Write for a specimen 
brochure to Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, 29 Ryerson Street, Brook- 
lyn 5, New York. 
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There’s no 

secret about | 

the unique 
ingredient 

' that makes 

R&P chemicals 

your best buy... 


} 


ac 


SERVICE 








Service—Roberts & Porter service—is the unique ingredient of chemicals that help you control 
both costs and quality. R & P service means formulas that reflect a thorough, first-hand knowl- 

) edge of the craftsman’s needs. It means prompt delivery of fresh chemicals. And it means 
technical assistance when a special job brings special problems. 





Here are a few of the wide variety of graphic arts chemicals available from your Roberts & 





Porter branch: 


ROBPORT LITHOTINE 


Here’s an outstanding solvent with both superior dis- 
solving properties and a safe flash point. Robport Lithotine 
will blend readily with asphaltum, developing inks, and 
regular inks whenever a reducer is needed to thin to 
proper consistency. 


It is unsurpassed for straight washing of the image on 
the plate because it leaves an ink-receptive film on the 
image. Lithotine meets New York City fire regulations 
under C. of A. No. 2507. 


ROBPORT ROLLER CLEANER & GLAZE REMOVER 


Makes short work of removing even the hardest 
setting inks. With Robport Roller Cleaner and 
Glaze Remover you can keep rollers clean without 
costly shutdowns and periodic caustic scrub- 
bing—roller surfaces are maintained in perfect 
condition without removing rollers from the press. 


Keeps ink soft when washup is delayed: actual 
test demonstrated that ink remained soft and was 
easily washed off with regular washup solvent 
after 90 hours. Meets New York City fire regula- 
tions under C. of A. No. 2507. 


ROBPORT DAMP-O-KLEEN 


This concentrated dampener-cleaning detergent 
is scientifically compounded and laboratory con- 
trolled to speed the efficient cleaning and rejuve- 
nation of dirty dampener rolls. It is safe to use— 


non-toxic and non-irritating to normal skin. 
Damp-O-Kleen is excellent for use in Jomac and 
Mort washing machines as well as for manual 
cleaning. It assures the best possible cleaning 
job in the shortest time at the lowest cost. 


NU-LIFE RUBBER BLANKET CONDITIONER 


Removes glaze and imbedded inks from the sur- 
face of offset blankets. Restores printing surface 
and prolongs the efficient life of the blanket. 
Contains no carbon tetrachloride or other highly 
toxic solvents and is non-irritating to normal skin. 





Regular use of Nu-Life only twice a week will 
prevent glazing and promote quality printing. 
Will not swell or soften blankets. Nu-Life meets 
New York City fire regulations under C. of A. 2507. 


@ ROBERTS & PORTER 


INCORPORATED 


Oe P CHICAGO e NEW YORK e BOSTON e BALTIMORE e CINCINNATI e CLEVELAND e DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY e LOS ANGELES e MILWAUKEE e PHILADELPHIA « SAN FRANCISCO 





HAROLD M. PITMAN COMPANY 


Cleveland Tt; 
New York 36, New York — 
Boston 10, Massachusetts — The Pitman Sa 
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One of the first daily newspapers in the 
U. S. to be printed by web-offset is the 
Opelousas (La.) Daily World. This typical 
web-offset publication uses cold type (Just- 
owriter) shows girl 
pasting proofs from the Justowriter in posi- 
tion on dummy. For full details, see latest 
article in John Scouller’s web-offset series, 
page 48. Other news of web-offset, page 32 
and page 40. 
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most 
1 Marketable 
Bond 


ORDER AFTER ORDER, COUNT 
ON NEKOOSA BOND TO 
SATISFY YOUR CUSTOMERS 


When you recommend Nekoosa Bond to your customers, you are 
recommending an old friend. No other paper is better known nor 
more widely accepted. And when you run on Nekoosa Bond—for 
letterheads, envelopes, business forms—or for scores of other 
uses—you can always be sure the finished job will lead to customer 
satisfaction and profitable re-orders. On Nekoosa Bond, of course ! 


you look better  ehoosa. } 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 





Mills at Port Edwards and Nekoosa, 
Wisconsin, and Potsdam, New York 
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SPRAY AWAY STATIC 


WITH 


STATIC 


| ‘DOES IT BETTER 


REDUCES WORK STOPPAGE 
AVOIDS JAM-UPS 
MINIMIZES FIRE HAZARDS 
STOPS STICKING OF SHEETS 
NEUTRALIZES STATIC FASTER 











NO HARMFUL INGREDIENTS 
NON-FLAMMABLE « ODORLESS « GREASELESS 







on our MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Packed: in GIANT 16 OZ. CANS and in 
ECONOMICAL CARTONS of 12 CANS. 











ORDER from your Anchor Dealer 


or write for full information. 


OTHER ANCHOR PRODUCTS 
INKOTE * FILM-KLEEN * ROBINOL * SANS AQUA — 





ANCHOR CHEMICAL 0, INC. 


=] “SOLUTIONS FOR GRAPHIC ARTS PROBLEMS” 
ae a 
| 827-837 ee St, dete 38, N. 











BOOTH 171, 
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You NAME (7... 





Round Holes or Oval Holes 
Rectangular Holes 
Odd Shaped Holes 
Single Holes 

_ Multiple Holes 
Kalamazoo Universal 
Punching for Keysort 
Tabbing and Indexing 
Double Round Cornering 
Pinhole Perforating 
Plastic Binding Holes 





_ 





The Southworth Power Punch DOES /7/ 


Versatile is the word for this basic and highly productive machine, long setting 
the industry’s standards for performance. Equally significant is the industry’s 
dependence on Southworth’s Engineering Service for help in solving its problems 
of how to punch, tab, index or perforate a wide range of materials more easily, 
more accurately and more profitably. 

Standard heads from stock .. . special heads to order. 


For complete information write 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION 
545 Warren Avenue Portland, Me. 


Mfrs. of Paper Conditioners; Automatic Skid Lifts; Lift Tables; Skid Turners; Hand, Foot, Motor Driven Punching Machines; Humidifiers 
Envelope Presses; Punch Heads; Tabbing Knives and Corner Cutters plus Custom Built Equipment. 
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MOST IMPORTANT LINK IN MOD- 
ERN PAPER MAKING HISTORY. IT 
COMBINES “LEVEL”AND “SMOOTH” 
TO BRING TO PRINTERS PREMIUM 
LEVEL/SMOOTH PRINTABILITY AT 
NON- PREMIUM PRICES. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH ©), @. 


PRINTING PAPER DIVISION 





36 SOUTH WABASH AVE CHICAGO 3 ILLINOIS 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT NEW ADVANCE IN PAPER CUTTERS 








SINCE ELECTRONIC SPACING AND HYDRAULIC CLAMPING 


&. 








Hydraulics plus air assures uniform clamping 
pressure regardless of surface irregularities. 


The new Lawson Adjustable Truly Flexible Contour 
Clamp flexes to conform to the irregularities in the sur- 
face of the pile or piles. It gives full, uniform clamping 
pressure all the way across the work being cut. The 
result is unmatched cutting accuracy and production. 


THE NEW ADJUSTABLE TRULY FLEXIBLE 
LAWSON CONTOUR CLAMP 


lowe beudouh 4 
t 
senies-V65-4 F 





No longer do you have to pad the clamp or reduce 
the height of the lift to avoid inaccurate cutting 
of multi-color work. Lawson solves the problem with 
hydraulics plus air... giving you a truly flexible clamp 
that is easily adjustable for each job. 





Optional equipment on all Lawson Leadership Line 
Hydraulic Clamp Cutters. Write for full details! 





THE LAWSON COMPANY 


Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


NEW YORK 
219 East 44th Street 


BOSTON 
140 Federal Street 





LOS ANGELES 
1335 Maple Avenue 


ATLANTA 
595 Wimbledon Rd., N.E. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
235 Ninth Street 











new Hamilton 
vacuum printer with 


enter-seal feature 


rolls air out evenly 
in all directions 






Sod 
OSB 3 
_apreneenenvcenecconnmoococcecee 
-eeremonoebeceeeneenioe 


New Hamilton vacuum printer seals at center 
first — holds plate and film securely while air is 
drawn out toward all four edges. Exclusive 
smooth-surface blanket completely eliminates rib 
or knob marks. 


Here is the perfect automatic vacuum printer for small plant or aux- 
iliary use! Fully automatic, 161% by 22 inch plate size unit can be used 
anywhere — even in the darkroom. Separate cover glass lets operator 
inspect alignment before lowering lid. Automatic timer shuts off lights 
and vacuum — plate remains in unit protected from room lights until 
ready for processing. The new Hamilton vacuum printer can end plate- 
making misfires for you tomorrow! 


Get complete information on the new vacuum 
printer, and other products in Hamilton’s all-new 
offset equipment line, now! Write for your free 
copy of this new 16-page catalog, today. 








DD iiamiton MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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Litho Schools 











Canada—Ryerson Institute of Technology. 
School of Graphic Arts, 50 Gould St., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Chicago—Chicago Lithographic Institute, 1611 
W. Adams St., Chicago 12, III. 


Cincinnati—Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Cleveland—Cleveland Lithographic _ Institute, 
Inc., 1120 Chester Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Los Angeles—Los Angeles Trade Technical 
Junior College, 1646 S. Olive St., Los An- 
geles 15, Calif. 


Minneapolis—Dunwoody Industrial _ Institute, 
818 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


Minneapolis Vocational High School, 1101 
Third Ave. South, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Nashville—Southern School of Printing, 1514 
South St., Nashville, Tenn. 


New York—New York Trade School. Litho- 
graphic Department, 312 East 67th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Manhattan School of Printing, 72 Warren 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Oklahoma—Oklahoma State Tech., Graphic 
Arts Dept., Okmulgee, Okla. 


Rochester—Rochester Institute of Technology 
Dept. of Publishing & Printing, 65 Plymouth 
Ave., South Rochester 8, N. Y. 


Pasadena—City College, 1570 E. Colorado St., 
Pasadena, Cal. 





Philadelphia — Murrell Dobbins Vocational 
School, 22nd and Lehigh, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittshurgh—Carnegie Institute of Technology 

School of Printing Management, Pittsburgh. 
San Francisco—City College of San Francisco. 


Ocean and Phelan Aves., Graphic Arts De- 
partment. 





St. Lovis—David Ranken, Jr., School of Me- 
chanical Trades, 4431 Finney St., St. Louis 8, 
Mo. 


Vancouver—Clark College. 


West Virginia—W. Va. Institute of Technology. 
Montgomery, W. Va. 





Trade Directory 

















Internatl. Assn. Ptg House Craftsmen 
P. E. Oldt, Exec. Sec’y. 
Room 307; 411 Oak St., Cincinnati 2. 


Lithographers and Printers National Association 
Oscar Whitehouse, Exec. Dir. 
1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash., D. C. 


Lithographic Tech. Foundation 
William H. Webber, Exec. Dir. 
131 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


National Assn. of Litho Clubs 
Frederick Shultz, Sect. 
Buckbee Mears Co., Toni Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


National Assoc. of Photo-Lithographers 
Walter E. Soderstrom, Exec. V.P. 
317 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


National Metal Decorators Assoc., Inc. 
James G. Smith, Secretary 
P.O. Box 506, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Printing Industry of America 
Bernard J. Taymans, Mgr. 
5728 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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POSED BY LOUIS NYE, APPEARING ON THE STEVE ALLEN SHOW, NBC-TV 


Unhappy about your offset printing quality? ir it's paper that has you 


crying the blues, try fine quality, double coated Consolidated Enamels—and smile! You get 

truly outstanding, trouble-free printing results every time because every sheet is double coated 

on both sides to give a velvet smooth, uniform printing surface. They run better... print 

better ... look better, yet Consolidated double coating doesn’t cost you a penny more. Ask your 
Consolidated Paper Merchant for free trial sheets. Make a test run and decide for yourself. 
Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 

DOUBLE COATED OFFSET— Productolith, Consolith Gloss, enamel 
Consolith Opaque Z: (, Te "A printing 
FINE QUALITY LETTERPRESS— Production Gloss, Modern papers 
Gloss, Flash Gloss 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. + National Sales Offices: 135 S. La Salle St. « Chicago 


World’s largest specialist in enamel printing papers 
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EVEN DISTILLED WATER 
ISN'T PURE ENOUGH 
RRIS CHEMICALS 


Harris chemists are probably the world’s hardest-to-please. 





Water, for instance, is passed through ion-exchange equipment 
until it’s three times purer than disti/led water. These dedicated 


chemists exert similar ‘‘quality control’ over all phases. of 


manufacture. Result: pure, stable chemicals that deliver exactly 


the same performance — job after job, year after year. 


Harris Chemicals... the finest 


HARRIS PRESSROOM CHEMICALS 
HARRIS DEEP ETCH CHEMICALS 
HARRIS SURFACE PLATE CHEMICALS 





Lithographic 


INTERTYPE A Subsidiary of Harr 


278 N. Arden Drive, El Monte, California 
ee eee 5308 Blanche Avenue, Cleveland 27, Ohio 


Corporation 


coy = LITHOPLATE, INC. 
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THE OLYMPIAN is designed to 
handle the most critical color 
work and also perform as a high 
speed, roll film black and white 
camera. Now in operation in 
lithographic, commercial and 
newspaper engraving galleries, 
the Olympian has proved its 
“double-duty” value. 





All-purpose camera . 





NEW CHEMCO 


.. precision color plus 


roll film speed for black and white. 


@ The first camera to dispense pan- 


chromatic roll film, eliminating 
hand cutting in total darkness. 


Magazine holds four rolls of film 
up to 30” wide. 


New exclusive vacuum back auto- 
matically controls vacuum to exact 
size of film to be exposed. 


Circular, rectangular and contact 
screen holders slide into dust-free 
storage compartment to left of 
camera box. 


Film and screen controls located 
on right side of camera. 


Motor driven vertical and hori- 





Look at the Olympian’s outstanding features— 


zontal movement of lensboard 
controlled from darkroom and 
lensboard. 


® Motor driven transparency holder 
rotates for rapid truing up and 
superimposing. Controlled from 
both darkroom and copyboard. 


© 3-point register system provides 
for independent positioning of 
color masks. 


@ Overhead light carrier eliminates 
vibration. 


For full information and specifications 
on this new all-purpose camera write 
for “Olympian” brochure. 


CHEMCO PHOTOPRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


Main Office and Plant—Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Atlanta 
Detroit 


Boston 


New Orleans 


Dallas 
New York 


Chicago 
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Step and , 


Repeat 
with CARLSON 




















No matter how many colors. ..step and repeat or single image... 
Carlson’s tested double hole, double pin system gives you fast, positive 
registration from the stripping to the press. 


CARLSON STAINLESS STEEL REGISTER PINS 


Accepted and used by thousands as the finest, easiest to use, and most 
accurate register pin obtainable. Has thin base and ample thumb space. 
Cannot corrode or rust and pin diameter is guaranteed within 1/1000th. 


CARLSON PHOTO-COMPOSING SPACER 


A precision punch controlling double hole, double pin positioning and 
registration to within 1/1000th of an inch. Will step and repeat vertically 
or horizontally, excluding exposure time, in less than 60 seconds. 


Choctoy F Carlcon Company 


BEN FRANKLIN BUILDING e MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


avon "ro, 


ua ™ 
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PRIDE 
IS THE DIFFERENCE 


Atlantic 
Pastel 


Cover and Offset 


Adds an extra color to a wide 
variety of printed pieces with- 
out additional printing cost. 


Six attractive, matching col- 
) ors. Distinctive Suede Finish. 


Atlantic Pastel lends dignity 
to fine printing, boosts eye 
appeal, sets a delightful mood 
for creative effects. 


Available through your Fran- 
chised EASTERN Merchant, 
or write direct for a generous 
sample. 





ca 


EXCELLENCE 
IN FINE PAPERS 


EASTERN 


EASTERN FINE PAPER AND PULP DIVISION 


STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION 


BANGOR, MAINE 
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LETTERS to the 








Aeme Scanner 
Dear Sir: 

I would like to find out more about the 
Acme Electronic Scanner mentioned on 
page 98 of the July, 1958 issue. That issue 
is not now available to me, so I would 
appreciate your sending me the name of the 
company that makes this scanner. 

David F. Ramberg, 
American Yearbook Co. 
Hannibal, Mo. 


The Aeme Color Separator is handled 
by Acme Telectronix, Division of NEA 
Service, Inc., Cleveland. We do not have 
a street address.—Editor. 


Wants Reprints 
Dear Sir: 

We request your permission to reprint 
the article which appeared on page 30 of 
the December, 1958 issue of Mopern 
Lirnocrapuy. Proper credit and acknowl- 
edgment will be given to the magazine. 

The article we refer to is “How an Offset 
Magazine Saves Time and Money with 
Photocomposition.” We plan to use it as 
a small booklet to mail to our list of cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

H. J. Echele, 
Warwick Typographers, Inc. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Permission gladly granted—Editor. 


Flatbed Letterpress 
Dear Sir: 

We are very interested in the article by 
John W. Rockefeller, Jr. entitled “What 
Will Be the Successor to Flatbed Letter- 
press?” which appears in your March issue. 

We would very much like to know 
whether it would be possible to obtain your 
permission to reproduce all, or part, of this 
artcle in our offset sales promotion. 

V. W. Ashby, 
Manton Brothers Ltd. 
Toronto 

Permission granted—Editor. 


Dear Sir: I read with great interest Mr. 
Rockefeller’s article on flatbed letterpress 
in the March issue. Of particular interest 
were Mr. Rockefeller’s comments on the 
subject of gravure. He mentions one of the 
advantages of gravure is that “it utilizes a 
quick-drying, inexpensive ink.” 

The implication here is that gravure ink 
is cheaper than that of the offset and letter- 


| press process. Such has definitely not been 


my experience nor that of many experi- 





enced people in the packaging field with 
whom I have discussed the matter. 

Based on records kept over a long period 
of time, gravure inks tend to cost in terms 
of cents per thousand square inches cov- 
ered, approximately 35 percent more than 
offset inks and 20 percent more than letter- 
press inks. It would be most interesting to 
know how Mr. Rockefeller has obtained 
such differing results. 

Comments in the article on the use of 
a wrap-around plate for gravure are not 
clear to me. The wrap-around plate, of 
course, has been used for many years in 
sheet-fed gravure. The reason that it has 
not been successful in web-fed gravure is 
because it is not adaptable to a variable 
cut-off length. Only a fixed length sheet 
could be printed with a wrap-around plate 
on a web without waste. 

I shall be most interested in Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s reaction to these comments. 

Gordon H. Dalsemer, 
Technical Consultant 
Baltimore 


Mr. Rockefeller replies as follows: 

“Mr. Dalsemer is, of course, correct in 
his statement that gravure inks are more 
expensive generally than either letter- 
press or offset inks. It was not our inten- 
tion to convey the impression that gra- 
vure inks were cheap, but rather that they 
were not expensive considering what they 
accomplish in time saving through their 
quick drying properties. 

“Our reference to a wrap-around plate 

(Continued on Page 137) 





Eastern Seaboard Conference of the Graphic 
Arts Industries, Inc., Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va., May 7-9. 


Research & Engineering Council, 9th annual 


convention, Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel, New 
York, May 18-20, 1959. 


National Association of Litho Clubs, 14th an- 
nual convention, Leamington Hotel, Minnea- 
polis, June 11-13, 1959. 


9th Annual Southwest Litho Clinic, Dallas, June 
19-21, 1959. 


Technical Association of the Graphic Arts, an- 
nual convention, Hotel Manger, Rochester, 
June 15-17, 1959. 


International Association of the Printing House 
Craftsmen, Statler Hotel, New York, Sept. 5-9. 


Printing Industry of America, 73rd annual con- 
vention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
Sept. 6-10, 1959. 


Label Mfgrs. Association, Park Sheraton Hotel, 
New York, Sept. 6-12. 


7th Educational Graphic Arts Exposition, Coli- 
seum, New York, Sept. 6-12, 1959. 


National Metal Decorators Association, 25th an- 
nual convention, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, Oct. 12-14, 1959. 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
annual convention and exhibit, Hotel Muehle- 
bach, Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 18-21, 1959. 
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PRIDE IS A SUNFISH. Pride. Born in an instant of sun and water. 
Revealed in a boy’s first catch. Reflected in a father’s dream come true. 
Pride is a part of a man’s heritage. Good printers know its truth. Proud 


craftsmen find it in Atlantic fine papers. 


EASTERN 


Cover - Bond - Opaque - Offset - Ledger - Mimeo - Duplicator - Translucent At lantic 
EXCELLENCE 


IN FINE PAPERS EASTERN FINE PAPER AND PULP DIVISION - STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION - BANGOR, MAINE 


* Basis 80 


Regular Finish 


Printed Offset on Atlontic Offset - 
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Ms PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 


' S500 WEST 31ST STREET CHICAGO BO. HLEING'S 





' Mr, Frank G, Betlock 
a8 Miller Printing Mechinery Co. 
’ 1101-1131 Reedsdale Street 


MORE USERS REPORTON § Sz" 


We have had“Agur TPJ press in operation for the past 
ra P two months and more than pleased with the results 
' we are getting on two and four color work, We are 
93 xX 36 “ also very happy with the perfector qualities of the 
ae press. 


: The press not only produces quality printing, but is 
1 a@ fine looking piece of equipment as well. 


TWO COLOR-PERFECTOR S Sakmeronssneo 


& : Sincerely, 
OFFSET PRESS! : pa a 
ot ‘ 
* ‘ Drape B hncnah 
, JBS/nt “sostgh B, Semrad 
' President 
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“Top quality production 
coupled with 
economical versatility’’ 
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Mr. Prank Betlock 

Vice President in Charge of Sales 
Miller Printing Machinery Co. 
1101 Reedsdale Street 

Pittsburgh, Pea. 





Dear Prank: 


Your new TPJ two color Perfecting Press which was 
Gelivered in late December has been in operation 
now for about a month. While we have run only a 
little over half a million impressions on it, they 
have all been good right from the start. 













Wany of the people who have seen it quickly recog- 
nize the economic advantage of its versatility for 










top quality production coupled with economical 
versatility, I think it won't be long before this 

press will be standard equipment in most of the well 
run profiteble lithographic plants in the countrys. 
















We have been satisfied with Miller service for many 
years and look forward to going ahead in the industry 
with the help of your equipment. 





Yours very truly, 


ert N. Orchard 
President 
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‘Versatility that heretofore 
had never been possible’ 


Mr. Frank Betlock 

Vice President 

Miller Printing Machinery Co. 
1101-1131 Reedsdale Street 
Pittsburgh 35, Pennsylvania 





Dear Mr. Betlock: 


Words cannot express our enthusiasm for 
your new Miller two-color Perfector Press. 


Users throughout the country are enthusiastic with 
their praise of the Miller TPJ Two Color-Perfector, 
the amazing combination press which has earned the 
title of “The world’s most versatile printing machine.” 
Write today for detailed information and for an in- 
plant demonstration of this outstanding profit-maker! 


Since its instellation we have enjoyed @ 
versatility that heretofore had never been 
possible in our offset department. The con- 
version of the press between two-color end 
perfecting printing has posed us no problem 
whatsoever, and takes approximately twenty 
minutes to convert. 


As for register, the press hes lived up 
to our fondest expectetions and we have pro- 
duced several exceptionally high quality four.~ 
color jobs on the press, experiencing no dif- 
ficulty whatsoever, 


In all sincerity, Frank, we are very en- 

\ thused about our new TPJ and feel that Miller 
: has really achoived a plateau in printing 

i“ machinery, research and development. 


i*y Yours for better printing, 








MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. th SE RS Porn see 
x 1135 Reedsdale Street, Pittsburgh 33, Pa. he Cw 6. Ow, Dw. 3 
miller ts. W. B. Allen, Jr. 
In Canada: ee en Secretery-Treasurer 
Sears Limited, 253 Spadina Road, Toronto 4, Ontario 
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‘Nothing can match it! 
premium 


GRAPH-O-LITH 


developer 


gives me all these negatives 
from one tray full...and no makeovers! 


Far more uniform negatives from each tray full... all 
perfectly developed. Full hard shadow dots, sharp high- 
light detail, crisp line shots . . . until the developer is 
completely exhausted. Because of its tremendous stay- 
ing power there’s practically no exposure compensation 
required. That means no guesswork... no forcing. A 
tray full usually lasts me all day. That’s why I like 
Hunt Premium Graph-O-Lith. 
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PREMIUM 


GRAPH-O-LITH 




















FOR SUPERIOR RESULTS AROUND THE CLOCK USE HUNT GRAPHIC ARTS CHEMICALS 


PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 


PALISADES PARK, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
In Canada: Philip A. Hunt Company (Canada) Ltd., 77 Leslie Street, Toronto 


DEVELOPER 


WO GALLON SIZE 
PART A 


Premium Graph-O-Lith is a maximum 
contrast developer for process film and 
plates, thin base strip film, and photo- 
mechanical papers. It is available in: 


2 gallon size sets 
10 gallon size sets 
25 gallon size sets 
50 gallon size sets 

100 gallon size sets 


GET YOUR ORDER IN TODAY 











You can prove it to yourself that this developer is 
the best by ordering several cartons or larger sets of 
Premium Graph-O-Lith today and getting its many ben- 
efits as soon as possible. If it doesn’t perform as Hunt 
says it will, all you have to do is write for return instruc- 
tions. Hunt will return the full purchase price including 
the shipping costs.” 






> 
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YOU CAN GET 
HAMMERMILL QUALITY 
IN ALL THESE GRADES 


HAMMERMILL BOND — Lends fine appearance, extra 
strength, greater bulk and snap to letterheads, second 
sheets, printed forms, advertising enclosures. Clean, 
bright white and 13 Signal System colors. Famous 
watermark. Bond, Rippletone and Linen finishes. 
Envelopes to match. 


HAMMERMILL OFFSET — Gives extra realism — extra 
sales appeal to product illustrations. A firm, lint-free 
sheet which saves ink. Outstandingly level printing 
surface. Widest choice of finishes, sizes, substance 
weights of any offset paper. Seven popular colors, too, 
in Vellum finish. 


HAMMERMILL COVER—Unusually like-sided for “work 
and turn”—letterpress or offset. High bulk for weight. 
Radiant white, 9 fast-to-light colors. Scores, creases, 
embosses, die-cuts beautifully. Antique, Ripple finishes. 


HAMMERMILL LEDGER — For sturdy accounting forms 
that win repeat business because their low-gloss surface 
reduces eye strain. Takes neat ruling, printing and writ- 
ing. Three colors. Choice of Ledger or Posting finishes. 


HAMMERMILL MIMEO-BOND — A lint-free mimeo- 
graph paper that is favored by pressmen and operators 
for colorful sales letters, price lists, menu inserts, etc. 
Exclusive “air-cushion” surface minimizes set-off. 
Bright white and 7 colors. 


HAMMERMILE DUPLICATOR — For fast, trouble-free 
printing of bulletins, invoices, reports, price changes 
and other jobs to be later used on spirit or Azograph 
duplicators. Choice of 7 like-sided colors and clean, 
bright white. 


DURA-GLO COVER — Pleases customers because the 
satin gloss of its plasticized surface can be renewed 
with a damp cloth. Bright white and 13 sparkling 
colors. Uncoated side is pure white cover stock. 


COCKLETONE BOND-—Lets you provide customers with 
luxury paper at modest cost. For superior letterheads, in- 


surance policies, important documents. Handsome, fluo- 
rescent white: Air-dried, tub-sized. Matching envelopes. 


HAMMERMILL INDEX—Sturdy, card-weight stock with 
a level, well-sized surface. Excellent choice for index 
cards and advertising cards and folders. White and 
6 lively colors. Wrapped in 100-sheet packages for 
convenient storage and use. 


HAMMERMILL OPAQUE— Combines unusual print- 
ability with radiant brightness which imparts an extra 
sparkle to type, solids, illustrations. Extra opacity for 
two-side printing. Choose from 4 finishes and 6 weights. 


HAMMERMILL SAFETY—For checks, negotiable instru- 
ments and all “money value” printing. Sensitized sur- 
face immediately reveals attempted alteration. Strong, 
durable. Prints well, letterpress or offset. 7 colors, 
3 surface designs. 


HAMMERMILL TRANSLUCENT— A moderately priced 
paper that meets the growing demand for printed 
“white-print” masters. Prints well; gives fast, clear 
whiteprint reproduction. Outstandingly clean. 


WHIPPET BOND~— Balanced, uniform quality, is an 
outstandingly clean unwatermarked bond paper. Firm 
surface for fast-running production over all kinds of 
printing equipment. For business forms, sales and 
advertising literature. Bright, pleasing white; 6 colors, 
4 weights. 


HAMMERMILL WOVE ENVELOPES—A _ mill brand 
white wove envelope you can recommend with pride. 
Outstanding appearance. Superior bulk. Bright, opaque, 
well-made, easy to print. Wide choice of popular styles 
and sizes. 


ALSO: Hammermill Safety Bond * Hammermill 
Manuscript Cover * Hammermill Post Card * Manage- 
ment Bond * Whippet Ledger * Whippet Mimeo- 
graph * Whippet Duplicator * Deeplake Offset 


SUPERIOR PACKAGING: Handsome, functional packaging adds to the good value built into 
Hammermill Papers. Sturdy “‘shelf-service” cartons, weather-tight ream wrappers, easy-to-read labels. 


MMERKY 
Wr DADERS “6 


YOUR HAMMERMILL AGENT an give you quick service on any of these 


improved quality Hammermill grades. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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This man 
Saves 
you money- 


Micrometric uniformity test assures even gauge for Vulcan blankets 


...Dy making sure you get 
full productive mileage from every 
Vulcan Duroflex and Durofyne Offset Blanket! 


He’s a quality control expert with a staff of 24 people who never Another 


touch production, but are engaged full-time in quality control. They 
test and inspect every Vulcan offset blanket for even gauge. It’s 
this extra measure of quality control that has helped to make Vulcan U L. C AN 


the world’s largest manufacturer of offset blankets. Try a Vulcan RUBBER PRODUCT 
Duroflex or Durofyne blanket... see how it pays off for you in clear, REEVES BROTHERS, INC 
precise reproduction, more profitable press time. 1071 Avenue of the Americas * New York 18, N. Y. 
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Dazzling new SPRINGHILL, BOND is 
actually whiter than clean white chalk 


—YET COSTS NO MORE THAN “OFF-WHITE” BONDS! 


OLD A SHEET of new Springhill Bond in 
H your hand. Look at it. Feel it. Tear it. 
Fold it. You'll swear that this paper must be 
a premium-grade bond. Only the price and 
the absence of a watermark say it isn’t! 

Look at its whiteness. A famous research 
laboratory proved that new Springhill Bond 
was measurably whiter than chalk, salt, even 
surgical cotton. Actually whiter than any 
other unwatermarked bond on the market! 

But Springhill Bond is more than just white. 
It’s level and uniform, too. And crisp. Just 
try to pick up a sheet of this paper without 
making a crackling noise! 


Compare new Springhill Bond for whiteness, 
finish, opacity, and “crackle.” Once you do, 
you ll recommend it. 


Extremely printable 
We insure excellent results every time by 
cutting a sample ream from every reel and 
having it tested on actual printing presses. 
Springhill Bond is made to order for offset 
and letterpress printing. 

New Springhill Bond and Mimeograph are 
available in white and six colors ina complete 
rang of stock sizes and weights. Also avail- 
able in Duplicator and Ledger papers. 


Look for this attractive new design. Handy 
“zip” openers on 814 x 11 reams. All cartons 
polyethylene-lined to control humidity. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 








There are local Litho Clubs in these areas: 





Keep pace with lithography, the fast- 
est growing segment of the graphic 
arts. Join with over 4,000 other key-: 
men in 29 local clubs bonded together 
for the best interests of lithography.. 





1. Monthly educational meeting 
a. Information on new technical achievements 
b. Exchange ideas 
c. Discuss practical problems 
d. Plant visits 


2. Promote the best interests of lithography 


3. Strengthen friendships and understanding 
among the keymen in lithography. 


W. O. Morgan 
205 N. Long Ave. 
Chicago 44, Ill. 


Please send information about 
[] Forming a new Litho Club 
[] Joining a local Litho Club 


Name 





ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CANTON 


CENTRAL 
WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 
CONNECTICUT 
VALLEY 
DALLAS 
DAYTON 
DETROIT 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 
LOS ANGELES 
MILWAUKEE 
MIAMI 

NEW YORK 
OKLAHOMA 
CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 
PIEDMONT 
ROCHESTER 
ST. LOUIS 
SHREVEPORT 
TULSA 

TWIN CITIES 
WASHINGTON 








Firm 





Address. 














NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LITHO CLUBS, INC. 
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Let’s Talk Quality... 


50% MORE FORM ROLLER AREA ON THE MIEHLE 25 OFFSET 


With 50% more form roller area, the Miehle 25 is 
unmatched in its size for inking coverage and 
smooth, even distribution...factors which natur- 
ally mean finest quality. 


Large form rollers of different diameters give the 
flexibility to run just about anything on the 25... 
heavy coverage forms...full 19 x 25” solids. No 
matter what the job you’re always sure of con- 
sistent color fidelity. 


And see how easy it is to maintain quality control. 


Inking and dampening roller adjustments are 
outside the press...can be set while running. No 
valuable production time is lost. 


See the 25 Offset perform. See its many “big press” 
quality features... pull-type side guides, true 
rolling cylinders, swing gripper sheet transfer, 
and many more. See for yourself why so many 
printers are installing the Miehle 25 to do a wider 
range of work. 


Call or write for complete information today! 


A DIVISION OF MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER, INC. 


THE MIEHLE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


Investigate all three Miehle Job Offset Presses: The 25...19% x 25"—7500/hr./The 29...23 x 29”—7000/hr. [The 36...23 x 36’—6500/hr. 
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Densities go the limit. 





Maximum densities, so critical to fine repro- 
duction is just one of the many advantages 
of Ansco’s new Reprolith Ortho Type C. 


This fine emulsion has been specifically balanced 
to give appreciably higher speeds under tungsten 
illumination. This means shorter exposures 
and increased production as well as superior 
reproduction quality. 


Ansco Reprolith Ortho Type C gives you this 
production advantage plus the high ortho- 
chromatic sensitivity essential to efficient 
filtration. 

Try Ansco Reprolith Ortho Type C today. 
And make Ansco Reprodol Developer your 
standard in clean working, maximum density 
developers. Ansco Reprolith Ortho Type C 
and Ansco Reprodol Developer ...a team 
that drives densities to their limits! Ansco, 
Binghamton, N. Y., A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. 





Reprolith 





'@@ 9 8 es 
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There’s more to Ansco than meets the plate 
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RIA , 
TAIN SOLUTION 


Aside from clean, sharp impressions, Imperial Fountain Solution 
gives you other plus factors. It keeps the brass roller free of scum; 
it’s always uniform and it’s economical to use .. . one gallon making 
up to 256 gallons of solution ... just by adding water and gum. 
It’s good on zinc or aluminum — yes it’s too good to leave out of 
your press fountain. 





IMP 
FOU 





LITHO CHEMICAL az SUPPLY CO.. Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 46 HARRIET PLACE, LYNBROOK, L. I|., NEW YORK 
BRANCH PLANTS 4227 WEST 43rd ST., CHICAGO 32, ILL. © 1418-22 SANTA FE ST., LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. 
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“Same-day printing service... 


is just one of the advantages we can offer 
with our DAVIDSON DUAL-LITHS.” 


Colorcraft Corporation installed its first Davidson Dual- 
Lith ten years ago. Its versatility caused this Solon, Ohio 
firm to add a second Dual-Lith, a Model 241. 

Colorcraft uses its Dual-Liths to handle those smaller 
jobs —such as labels, envelopes, folders, stuffers and let- 
terheads—which otherwise it would have to pass up. 
With Dual-Liths, Colorcraft can have a job on the press 
and running within an hour after receipt! And the qual- 
ity of the printing, says Mr. Marsh, “competes with that 
of any other machine, regardless of size’ 

In addition to using Dual-Liths to turn out those hun- 
dreds of jobs that would normally tie up the bigger 
presses, Colorcraft uses them to obtain 3 and 4 color 
process proofs before setting up the larger presses. 


says Fen Marcu, President, Colorcraft Corporation 


Colorcraft’s Dual-Liths handle everything from 3’x 5” 
cards to 10”x 14” sheets (other Dual-Liths handle sheets 
up to 14”x 17%”) ... and these presses print everything 
from simple single color line to four color process work. 
Accessories permit Colorcraft to do simultaneous 2- 
sided printing, perforating, numbering, imprinting on 
their Dual-Liths. And king-size economy—in time, 
labor, materials—is what Colorcraft realizes on every 
Dual-Lith job! 

Learn more about the economies and wonderful ad- 
vantages of low-cost Dual-Liths in your operations. 
Write us today for a free Dual-Lith booklet! 

Davipson Corporation, subsidiary of Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


Books and the ‘Adult Western’ 


IVE or six years ago it began to look as though 

the hypnotic glare of the television screen was 
about to mesmerize the American public into com- 
plete abandonment of the printed page. Publishers 
would soon post bankruptcy notices, libraries would 
board up their windows and little children would 
gaze dumbly—if they gazed at all—at the strange 
hieroglyphics in books and magazines. Conversation 
and reading would atrophy on the implacable vine 
of progress. 

Civilization has faced such threats before .. . 
radio would wipe out phonograph records; sex 
would fall to the onslaught of night baseball .. . 
but happily, in each case, the awful threat never 
materialized. 

So it is with TV and books, despite all our earlier 
misgivings. Horace Hart, of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, passes on some encouraging statistics 
gathered by the Printing and Publishing Industries 
Division which prove it. 

Consider these quotes from the press release: 
“book publishers, whose sales have been rising 
steadily since 1954, appear headed for another 
. Sales of all kinds of books have 
been rising, but especially juveniles, university 
press books and higher-priced paper-bound books 
... 1958 exports are expected to run ahead of 1957 
when all figures are in. . . Trends evident in 1958 
are expected to continue in 1959, pushing sales 
close to $1.25 billion.” 


Here’s what the report on the book industry has 


record year. . 


to say about television’s effect on the industry: 


“«. . A number of indicators suggest that tele- 


vision may stimulate book sales . . . sales of chil- 
dren’s books quadrupled between 1947 and 1954, 


the years in which television sets were becoming 
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household necessities. This increase in books ad- 
dressed to an age group addicted to televised enter- 
tainment is noteworthy . . . Increasing use of tele- 
vision in schools has been accompanied by rising 
textbook sales.” 

Lithographers, who are producing an increas- 
ingly larger share of books each year, should greet 
this news joyously, for the outlook for book lithog- 
raphers is brighter even than the incandescent glow 
of the television screen. 


It’s an ill wind, ete. 


Dry-Offset Back In the News 


RY-OFFSET, which has lain dormant for five 
or six years, is back in the news this month, 
this time in connection with metal decorating. 

National Can Corp. announces that, on special 
order, it has begun dry-offset printing of metal cans. 
The process is being offered as a means of obtain- 
ing richer colors than obtainable with conventional 
offset. Up to 40 percent more pigment can be 
applied with dry- as opposed to wet-offset, the com- 
pany asserts. 

Dry-offset has had its ups and downs since it 
came prominently into the news about a decade ago. 
Its staunchest advocates saw in it an unbeatable 
combination of the best elements of letterpress and 
lithography, with the ability to print on almost any 
stock and with dampeners completely eliminated. 

But, for a variety of reasons (one of them being 
vast improvements in litho plates and dampening 
systems) it never achieved the growth that was ex- 
pected, although several leading litho shops have 
had great success with it. Now, in metal decorating. 
perhaps dry-offset will find its home. Or is this just 
the starting point of a comeback for the process in 


all types of lithography? 
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As we go'to press— 





we 


FEW years ago only 10 or 12 
lithographers sat around a con- 
vention table to discuss their prob- 
lems with web-offset presses. Last 
month 300 lithographers and suppli- 
ers, from 27 states, the District of 
Columbia and Canada, packed the au- 
ditorium of the 
Hotel, Dayton, O., for the annual 
spring meeting of Web-Offset section 
of Printing Industry of America. 
For two days, April 23 and 24, 


these men eagerly attended morning, 


Dayton Biltmore 


afternoon and evening sessions, and 
visited the McCall Corp. plant in 
Dayton and attendance was just as 
high at the closing session as it was 
at the opener. 

Here are some of the things the 
web-offset group did: 

e Saw a giant double four-color 
Levey web-offset press in action at 
McCall’s (completewitha web break! ) . 


ah dA 


It has a 47” cut-off, 40” maximum 
web width, with a common impres- 
sion cylinder and a seven-foot Levey 
steam drum dryer. Normal delivery 
is 72 pages Digest size, two-on. Aller 
bi-metal plates are used (8215 x 
1914”), and Doyle Sheet Cleaner 
keeps paper free of lint and dirt. The 


Hyman Safran. 


group also saw a smaller Levey web- 
offset press with common impression 
cylinder, and other offset and letter- 
press equipment for producing dress 
patterns, magazines, etc. 

e Reelected James N. Johnson, 
Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, 
president; Paul Lyle, Western P. & 
L., Racine, vice president; James 
and Fred Best, 
Canada P. & L., treasurer. 


Bowler, secretary; 


e Heard a panel discussion on 


photocomposition, including _ repre- 


sentatives of Photon, Lanston Mono- 
type, American Type Founders, In- 
tertype and Merganthaler Linotype. 
Alan S. Holliday, Craftsman, Inc., 
Kutztown, Pa., panel moderator, pref- 
aced their remarks with some cau- 
tions on the use of type on film. In 
his opinion, hot metal still is faster 


Donald Herd (left) 
and J. Leonard Star- 
key point to variety 
of jobs produced at 
McCall Corporation 
on web-offset press. é 
At right, three pho- © 
tos of web-offset 
section viewing the 
common impression 
cylinder press at 
McCall’s. 





Frank Petersen, Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, ad- 
dresses crowded web-offset meeting on subject of convert- 
ing letterpress to offset, using cellophane sheets. At left is 


Web-Offset 
Meeting in Dayton 
Draws 300 


and easier to correct than the photo- 
composition. For lithographers who 
can use positives, however, photocom- 
position will enable them to go to 
platemaking more quickly, will offer 
a wider selection of type faces and 
assure much greater fidelity than hot 
metal. Because it has a definite place, 
cold composition also is here to stay, 
he concluded. 

e Heard discussions of three 
methods of converting letterpress ma- 
terial for offset: translucent paper 
proof, cellophane and the new Bright- 
type process. Advocates of each meth- 
od described how they are used and 
showed examples of work handled in 
this way. Safran 
Printing Co., former president of 


Hyman Safran, 


the section, told about using translu- 
(Continued on Page 139) 
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Newly-elected LPNA officers and directors for 1959-60: Seated, 
(1-r.) Oscar Whitehouse, executive director; William M. Win- 
ship, Brett Lithographing Co.; Carl N. Reed, Niagara Litho- 
graph Co., chairman of board; William E. Zabel, Jr., Zabel 
Brothers Co., Inc., vice president; L. E. Oswald, E. F. Schmidt 
Co., president; J. Louis Landenberger, Ketterlinus Lithographic 
Mfg. Co., treasurer; Maurice Saunders, honorary board chair- 
man; Randolph T. Ode, The Providence Lithograph Co.. 
honorary director; Robert L. Eger, secretary. 

Standing, Robert B. Calvert, Reserve Lithograph & Printing 


Co.; Harold A. Merten, Strobridge Lithographing Co.; Curt 
Teich, Jr., Curt Teich & Co., Inc.; Richard N. Kauffman, H. S. 
Crocker Co., Inc.; Vernon K. Evans, The Veritone Co.; Bernard 
E. Callahan, Inland Lithograph Co.; Thomas Stevenson, Jr., 
Stevenson Photo Color Co.; James M. Ludford, Chicago Litho 
Plate Graining Co.; Reginald F. Towner, Jersey City Printing 
Co.; Maleolm Dennison, Rocky Mountain Bank Note Co.; 
Milton E. Kingsley, Providence Lithograph Co.; William H. 
Bulkeley, Connecticut Printers, Inc.; and John B. Harris, Gugler 
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Awards dinner, crowded Bank 


Lithographic Co. 


ts Reeord 


> Stationers sessions on magnetic 


ink for check imprinting and expanded Label Section help swell 


to 500 attendance at 54th annual convention at Greenbrier. 


EARLY 500 persons, the largest 

registration in the history of the 
association, attended the 54th annual 
convention of the Lithographers & 
Printers National Association 
merly LNA) last month. 


An especially interesting group of 


(for- 


sectional meetings. including a heavily 
attended session devoted to the prob- 
lems of bank stationers, a special din- 
ner in honor of the winners in the 
Oth Annual 
Competition, and the expanded label 


Lithographic Awards 
group in LPNA, following the recent 
consolidation with the LMNA, helped 
swell the attendance to almost double 
what it had been in some recent years. 

Another drawing card, of course, 
was the premiere showing of the 
awards winners. which has become a 
regular feature of these meetings. The 
convention was held April 13-15, at 
the Greenbrier, White 
Springs, W. Va. 

The record attendance was achieved 


Sulphur 


despite extremely bad weather on the 
weekend preceding the convention. 
Planes were grounded and cars were 
slowed or halted by icy hills. In fact, 


the weather did not clear until Tues- 
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day afternoon; in plenty of time, how- 
ever, for the annual golf tournament, 
held on 


meeting. 


the final afternoon oi the 


Three sessions were devoted to ad- 
dresses on subjects of general interest, 
such as the outlook of the economy, 
foreign trade, lithographic profit, pub- 
lic relations, new markets and meth- 
ods, and predictions of things to come, 
but the real attention was focused on 
the sectional meetings. The Bank Sta- 
tioners section, for instance, held a 
long meeting Monday afternoon, at- 
tended by 75-100 persons interested 
in this field. 

The stationers reconvened the next 
morning and such was the interest in 
magnetic inks for checks, ledger sheets 
and statements, that the meeting ran 
on into the afternoon. 

Another sectional meeting, con- 
cerned with web-offset, also attracted 
a big audience on Monday afternoon. 
At this meeting a panel of speakers 
outlined the prospects for web-offset 
in relation to competitive processes, 
such as letterpress, silk-screen and gra- 
vure. 

L. E. Oswald was reelected presi- 









dent of LPNA for the coming year. 
William E. Zabel, Jr., continues as 
vice president. 

Following is a brief summary of 
convention addresses, followed by ac- 
counts of some of the sectional meet- 


ings: 


Oswald: ‘Feast or Famine’ 

A year marked by success for the 
LPNA, but not for the companies in 
the lithographic industry was reported 
by president Oswald. He blamed a 
“feast or famine” level of business, 
coupled with a year-end slump as 
the cause for the relatively bad year. 
Declaring that the test of an in- 
dustry “is not how it behaves in good 
times but how it behaves in times of 
adversity,” he asserted that the litho- 
graphic industry had not performed 
very well, having in fact, “ignored 
the basic tenets of business. There 
were widespread reports of price cut- 
ting and a neglect of consideration for 
costs and adequate markup,” he added. 
Profits have been declining since 
1946, with the exception of one year 


(Korea) he 


“You should be proud of your in- 


noted. 
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dustry; proud of your profits,” he 
told the group. 

















































Rideout: 
‘Boom, Bust or Explode’ 

An improvement in business con- 
ditions during 1959 was forecast by 
another speaker at the convention. 
George Rideout, vice president, Bab- 
son’s Report, Inc., forecast a five to 
seven percent increase in business this 
year over 1958. The recovery will 
push the business index beyond the 
December, 1956 figure, he added, but 
was not willing to predict how long 
the figure would stay at this high 
point. 

Using his topic, “Boom, Bust or 
Explode,” Mr. Rideout commented 
that “a bust is not imminent, but an 
explosion could occur, so get your 
house in order while there’s time.” 

As for the frenetic activity on the 
stock market, he is somewhat con- 
cerned, but not alarmed. There will 
not be another 1929, in his opinion, 
because less than two percent of stocks 
are held on margin. 

As a rule of thumb for “getting 
your house in order,” the speaker 
advises keeping one-third of invest- 
ments in cash or government bonds, 
a third in preferred stocks, and the 
remainder in good common stocks. 

Factors adversely 


affecting our 


economy, he believes, include the 
following: 

1. Tight money situation. 

2. Overreaching of labor leaders. 

3. Foreign crisis (including the 
President's health). 

Countering these factors are several 
stabilizing factors, he added: 

1. Excellent position of the food 
processing, power and telephone in- 
dustries. 

2. Population growth and growth 
of Gross National Product. 

“There will be no serious depres- 
sion until an exhaustion of credit, 
and that is not in sight at the present 
time,” he concluded. 


Richards: ‘Trade Is Decisive’ 

“If we are defeated, it will be in 
the peaceful field of trade . . . The 
United States depends on other coun- 
tries for 90-95 percent of some of our 


resources ... we are still a ‘have-not’ 
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nation in many respects.” 
These are some of the comments 


by Ambassador John P. Richards, 


president of the Tobacco Institute, 
Inc. Mr. Richard’s talk was entitled 
“Domestic Trade, Prosperity and For- 
eign Commerce.” 

It is Mr. Richard’s opinion that 
Communism represents a real threat 
to the United States, even to those 
companies not involved directly in 
foreign trade. 

The speaker praised our buildup of 
Western Europe, Turkey and Greece 
following World War II by the Tru- 
man and Eisenhower administrations. 
“It would have been a tragic loss if 
we had ignored these countries and 
let them go to Russia by default,” he 
declared. Mr. Richards believes that 
the Truman Doctrine in the Middle 
East stopped Communism there and 
that it would be foolhardy now to 
give up our efforts not only in the 
Middle East but in Europe and Africa 
too. In dealing with these areas, he 
observed, “we must realize that co- 
lonialism is dead, whether or not the 
primitive countries are actually ready 
to govern themselves.” 

He commented on Russian indus- 
trial growth, suggesting that, by 1965, 
Russia would pass U. S. production in 
a number of fields. 

“While foreign aid is sometimes 
wasteful, war is much more wasteful. 
We must continue aid to our_ allies, 
continue reciprocal trade (protection- 
ism is on the way out) and we must 
stand firm in Berlin. The United Na- 
tions, for all its unpopularity with 
some, is a strong force for peace,” he 
asserted. 


Wildes: 

More Information from Census 

Wider breakdown and more usable 
information were promised by Cyril 
Wildes, Bureau of the Census, in a 
short address concluding the opening 
business session. 

Mr. Wildes praised industry mem- 
bers for their interested response to 
the more complex census forms re- 
cently sent out, stating that the qual- 
ity of the returns thus far “is very 
good.” 

Apparently the graphic arts indus- 
try has learned the value of knowing 
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more about itself and its market, and 
now realizes that, in today’s competi- 
tive economy, “flying blind” spells al- 
most certain mortality for the printer 
and lithographer. Specific new items 
to be broken down in the census re- 
port include: advertising printing, 
bank notes and security certificates, 
financial and legal material, food and 
beverage checks, labels, machine tab- 
ulation cards, tickets and wrappers. 
Preliminary 


results of the census 


In the Photos 


First Row: (l.-r.) Mr. and Mrs. William 
E. Zabel, Jr., Zabel Brothers Co.; William 
H. Webber, LTF; Mr. and Mrs. Carl Mel- 
lick, The Miehle Co.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman Rowe, Ideal Roller, Howard J. 
Soriano, S & V.; Milton E. Kingsley, 
Providence Lithograph Co.; George Car- 
negie, Consolidated Lithographing Corp.; 
Arthur Mahnken, S. & V. 


Second Row: George J. Luehrs, Peerless 
Lithographing Co.; J. M. and Donald G. 
Weber, both Weber Lithographing Co.; 
B. P. Nilles, Rapid Roller Co.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard A. Steinbach Jr., A. D. 
Steinbach & Sons; Mr. and Mrs. K. E. 
Butler, Saml. Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lowdon, Stafford- 
Lowdon Co. 


Third Row: Mr. and Mrs. Ben Ott, The 
Hennegan Co.; Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Stevenson Jr., Stevenson Photo Color 
Separation Co.; Mr. ard Mrs. Saul Bell, 
Bell-Hortenstine Co.; Herman Schultz, 
Schultz Lithographing Co.; Mrs. Ireen 
Werner; E. G. Ryan, George Hantsho 
Co.; Norman Schultz, Schultz Litho- 
graphing Co. 


Fourth Row: Fred J. Kraemer, Dennison 
and Sons; George V. LaMonte Jr., J. J. 
Bergin, both George LaMonte & Son; 
Harry A. Porter, Ed. Council of Graphic 
Arts; Mr. and Mrs. Curt Teich, Jr., Curt 
Teich & Co., Inc.; F. W. Glantz, Philipp 
Lithographing Co., George C. Houck, 
Harris-Intertype; John Buening, Philipp 
Lithographing Co. 


Fifth Row: John L. Kronenberg, S. D. 
Warren; Mr. and Mrs. John B. Osborn. 
Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co.; Mrs. Morton 
Schmidt, Mrs. Lorenz Schmidt, both 
Schmidt Lithograph Co.; Mrs. Richard 
Kauffman, H. S. Crocker Co.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Vernon K. Evans, The Veritone Co.; 
William H. Bulkeley, Connecticut Print- 
ers; Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Morse, LPNA. 
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Top Row: Mr. and Mrs. George R. Hoover; Mrs. J. M. Weber, 
Weber Lithographing Co.; Mrs. B. P. Nilles, Rapid Roller Co., 
Mrs. George Luehrs, Peerless Lithographing Co.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Greifzu, Graphic Arts, Inc., Mrs. C. M. Baker, Cot- 
trell Co.; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Mahnken, S. & V. Bottom Row: 
Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Green, Interchemical Corp.; Mr. and Mrs. 


should be available to the industry by 
year’s end, he said. 


Peloubet: ‘How To Hedge’ 


Hedging against inflation was the 
general topic of Maurice Peloubet, 
Pogson, Peloubet and Co., opening 
the Tuesday afternoon session. Mr. 
Peloubet cautioned that a_business- 
man cannot entirely avoid the effects 
of inflation but he can ease or delay 
these effects if he can get back from 
his customers the true cost of his 
operations in present day dollars. He 
can apply his current purchases of 
goods, raw materials, finished goods 
and supplies against his current opera- 
tions by the use of the last-in, first-out 
inventory method, first permitted for 
tax purposes in 1939. 

It is not possible, however, for the 
businessman to get back, as a tax 
deduction, the true present-day cost 
of replacing tools and equipment. 

“Unless we get some depreciation 
reform, many small business and some 
large ones will be taxed out of exist- 
ence,” he warned. Mr. Peloubet called 
for a depreciation system based on 
replacement value of the equipment. 
Since he regards this as a _ political 
impossibility, he urges next an ac- 
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celerated depreciation, which would 
offer at least some relief to industry. 

He said that several bills dealing 
with this problem already have been 
introduced in Congress, and would be 
quite helpful, if passed. 


O’Brien: Airline Pact 


A new approach by management 
to labor relations— as represented 
by the airlines mutual aid pact — 
was discussed by Joseph L. O’Brien, 
vice president of the Air Transport 
Association of America. He told how 
the pact was set up for use when “an 
unlawful strike has been called, or a 
strike to enforce demands in excess of 
or opposed to recommendations of a 
presidential emergency board.” 

Purpose of the agreement is a 
simple method for providing limited 
financial assistance to carriers being 
struck. Each party pays over to the 
carrier suffering the strike an amount 
equal to its increased revenues at- 
tributable to the strike, less expenses. 

Mr. O’Brien said that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has approved the 
pact, and that it is consistent with 
anti-trust regulations, but that certain 
tax problems may yet be encountered. 
He described the pact as a means of 





George Dively, Harris-Intertype Corp.; F. S. Howard, Crane- 
Howard Lithograph Co.; R. B. Calvert, Reserve Lithograph & 
Printing Co.; Maurice Saunders, honorary LPNA chairman; 
Quentin O. Young, Philip Morris & Co.; 
W. Pitman Co.; E. B. Fritz, Azoplate Corp.; Mr. and Mrs. 
George Thompson, Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 


K. W. Martin, Harold 


restoring some balance to labor- 
management relations and as a “strike 
deterrent.” 

Asked by Mopern LitHocRAPHY 
about possible applications of such 
pacts in other industries, Mr. O’Brien 
said he did not care to comment. 


Moynahan: Public Relations 


Some thoughts on the use of pub- 
lic relations as a tool in “saving in- 
dustries from chaos.” gaining a com- 
petitive advantage. and in attracting 
the right kind of personnel to a 
company were offered by John F. 
Moynahan, a public relations con- 
sultant. 

He offered what he considers a good 
definition of public relations: “Pub- 
lic relations is designed to give 
business a good reputation with the 
public, establish it in the public mind 
as an institution of character and an 
institution which functions in the pub- 
lic interest.” 

He cited several cases in the paint 
and laundry industries in which good 
PR had helped eliminate consumer 
dissatisfaction, and said that these 
methods could be used just as profit- 
ably in the lithographic field. Par- 


ticularly, he said that public relations 
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can combat two major problems in 
the graphic arts: cut-throat competi- 
tion and personnel recruitment. In- 
} ternal public relations will educate the 
price-cutter to the inherent dangers 
of this practice, by teaching him sound 
cost-accounting. 





) Bulkeley, Webber: LTF’s Role 
| A call for membership in the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation and for 
greater contributions to the research 
organization was made jointly by Wil- 
| liam H. Bulkeley and William H. 
Webber, president and executive di- 
rector, respectively, of LTF. 
“There isn’t a single company rep- 
resented here today that shouldn’t be a 
member of LTF and secondly, there 
are too many of us who are prone to 
give LTF the minimum annual or 
sustaining contribution. One of our 
industry leaders stated recently that 
we have an obligation to our indus- 
try, to our companies and to ourselves. 
We should all ask ourselves whether 
we are fulfilling these obligations.” 
) The men emphasized that “LTF was 
created by the owners of lithographic 
plants and suppliers. It is owned by 
the members and is run by the indus- 
try ... It’s our job to perform the 
research and educational work that 
you, the owners of LTF, want done . . . 
Through our public relations commit- 
tee, Jack Kronenberg has been con- 
ducting a survey of what the industry 
thinks about the job LTF is doing. 
We’re getting a good response and the 
survey will help us do a better job.” 
They said they have found that the 
more a company is using the Founda- 
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1. Oswald addresses general session 
2. Book Lithographers Section 
3. Poster Lithographers Section 


4. Trade Platemakers Section 
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tion, the more favorably it regards 


and supports it. 

They added that the biggest accom- 
plishments of LTF’s research over the 
years has not been in “pulling some- 
thing startlingly new out of the hat 
every year” but in helping standardize 
lithographic procedures, getting bet- 
ter control over the process and help- 
ing improve quality. 


Downie: What’s New 

A quick survey of the status of the 
major printing processes, and some 
predictions of things to come were 
offered at the convention by Robert 
H. Downie, Marathon Division, Amer- 
ican Can Co. Mr. Downie made these 
remarks about the processes: 

Orrset — Has been young and ag- 
gressive . . . research minded .. . 
has made rapid advances in last dec- 
ade. For a long while it has been 
almost alone in its research work, but 
now other processes are waking up. 
Offset has the advantage in places. 

LeTTERPRESS — Had been stagnat- 
ing, but lately shows signs of life. 
Wrap-around plate (Dow, Du Pont, 
Eastman) could be a big step forward 
. . . faster makeready, more produc- 
tion, longer life plates. Better dis- 
tribution of ink on presses would 
make further improvements possible. 

GravurE — Through the Gravure 
Technical Association, has been mak- 
ing many improvements. Huge cyl- 
inder costs still are a big problem. 
Perhaps plastic Scan-A-Graved cylin- 
ders would cut cost. Shaftless mount- 
ing would help, too. 

FLEXOGRAPHY—Suppliers are 
putting money into research in this 
field. Multi-million program of re- 
juvenation has been started. Can print 
halftones on unusual surfaces—plas- 
tic, films, etc.—with flexography. 

SitkK ScrEEN—Has made some 
progress but still is not in the league 
with other methods because of slow 
speeds, drying problems, etc. 


Metcalfe: ‘Stakes Are High’ 

“The stakes in the Berlin crisis are 

high . . . they represent freedom or 

slavery. Still, I foresee no war arising 

from this crisis, unless a_trigger- 
happy incident occurs.” 

That is the opinion of John C. 
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Metcalfe, news analyst and commenta- 
tor. 

“The Russians realize that the East 
German puppet government is totter- 
ing and that, by contrast, West Berlin 
is a show window behind the Iron 
Curtain. This is embarrassing to them. 
Every day more and more Germans 
flee from East to West. West Germany 
now has an army of 500,000 and the 
Russian leaders are afraid that we 
may give them nuclear weapons.” 

“We can’t afford to back down,” 
he commented, “or we will lose our 
allies who look to us for leadership.” 
The real challenge to the West, he 
added, is the effect of an integrated 
Soviet economy, rather than her mili- 
tary power. 


Whitehouse: 
‘Are Profits Necessary?’ 

“Are profits necessary?’’ asked 
LPNA executive director Oscar White- 
house, in the concluding talk at the 
general sessions. “You wouldn’t think 
so, to look at the record,” he added, 
pointing out that profits in the indus- 
try are much lower than for most 
other industries. 

“We need profits to stay modern, 
attract outside capital and to en- 
courage talented personnel to enter 
our industry. . . . We, management, 
are to blame for this situation. To 
remedy it we must: base our prices 
on our actual costs, learn to say ‘no’ 
when we can’t handle a job profitably, 
and sell constructively and creatively. 





ML heard much praise at the con- 
vention for the job that president 
Oswald and executive director White- 
house did in the past year to encour- 
age greater participation in LPNA 
activities. 





Officers continuing for another year 
with Mr. Oswald and Mr. Zabel are 
J. Louis Landenberger, treasurer; and 
Carl N. Reed, chairman of the board. 





New Western Manager for the as- 
sociation is Boris J. Spearoff, who has 
offices in Chicago. 





Several cocktail parties were spon- 
sored by the Suppliers’ Social Activ- 
ities Committee.> 








Label Section 








Frank Gianninoto addresses Label group. 


66FP\HERE is more obsolete design 

on labels than on any other kind 
of package,” industrial designer Frank 
Gianninoto told a meeting of the 
Label Manufacturers Division of 
LPNA. He said that a visit to any 
supermarket shows that too many 
canners and packers are content to use 
a label which was “modernized” 20 or 
more years ago, and that the majority 
of these are totally worthless under 
today’s selling conditions. 

“If such modernization had been 
done by an expert designer with an 
understanding of merchandising 
trends, it might well still be effective 
today,” he added. “Most, however, 
were haphazardly designed, and con- 
sequently are bad alongside contem- 
porary competition.” 

About 20 years ago, Mr. Gian- 
ninoto noted, a well respected ‘label 
rating method’ pointed out that “a 
customer may become irritated in hav- 
ing to search for the product he 
wants.” Today, he said no consumer 
will search. And the designer never 
worries about irritating a customer; 
his problem is rather how best to win 
his affection. 

“If a label is technically excellent 
but fails to sell a good product, the 
fault generally lies with the design,” 
said Mr. Gianninoto. “And one of the 
prime reasons is that labels are apt 
to be considered just a problem in 
graphics. Actually, design of a label 
should be treated as a three-dimen- 
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sional project. The appearance of a 
label is one thing in the flat, but quite 
another when attached to a bottle or 
can,” he observed. 


‘Use Tax Structure Wisely’ 
Another speaker before the Label 
Section, Jacob Kromberg, of J. Krom- 
berg Associates, New York, told how 
lithographers can use the present tax 
structure more profitably. He de- 
clared that “many costs, which can 
make substantial contributions to fu- 
ture planning, are fully tax deduc- 
tible.” 

Most valuable benefits are in store 
for the owners who recognize this 
fact and use it for their advantage. A 
partial list of the areas in which great 
bargains can be bought includes: 

1. Replacement of partial or fully 

obsolete equipment. 

2. New additions to present facili- 
ties. 

3. Surveys of customers’ future re- 
quirements in order to keep 
abreast of customers’ needs. 

4. Market surveys to ascertain 

where future growth of printing 

uses will develop. 
. Sales training programs. 
Executive training programs. 


NA UN 


. Provision for economic security 
of aging employees. 
8. Provision for security reserves of 
the owners. 

“Thar’s gold in them there moun- 
tains” of taxes if one will merely 
scratch a little to find it. It does not 
require “deep diggin.” Sales and 
executive trainees can be hired at 
36 percent of their apparent cost, he 
stated. Market surveys can be con- 
ducted at the same bargain price; im- 
provements in techniques, quality 
controls, most advertising costs are all 
available at the same discount. 


Profit-sharing retirement plans “are 
real manna from heaven” to owners 
as well as employes. Three thousand 
dollars a year contributed into a re- 
tirement trust for the owner, if 
started at the age of 45, can mean a 
retirement accumulation of at least 
$90,000 by the age of 65. If cur- 
rently paid in cash to an owner in the 
40 percent income tax bracket, that 


would give him only about $46,000, 


if in fact he really saved what is left 
after taxes. If in the 60 percent tax 
bracket he would have only about 
$28,000. The new law which permits 
sole proprietorships and partnerships 
to incorporate and still be taxed as 
before now makes participation in 
profit-sharing trusts available to them. 
This is a new, valuable windfall, he 
added. 

Rapid acceleration of depreciation 
makes the financing of new equipment 
purchases easier than heretofore. With 
this is coupled the fact that many 
banks are now making equipment 
loans if the plan is properly presented 
to them. 

Equipment manufacturers are con- 
stantly improving their machinery. 
Accelerated depreciation makes it 
much easier to keep abreast of new 
improvements. 


Approximately 70 percent of the 
total depreciation may be taken in the 
first five years of the life of a new 
piece of equipment. This means that 
in about six to eight years it may 


become tax wise to replace equipment 
and start a new cycle of depreciation. 
Those who plan this will no doubt 
be constantly ahead of the competitive 
parade. 


No ‘Stealing’ Necessary 
Lithographers and printers who 
judiciously spend money to train sales 
people will not have to scramble madly 
“to steal a salesman with business” 
when their present stars get old or 
lose some valuable customers. Aging 
owners can have executives ready to 
relieve them. 

The business world of today no 
longer permits the lithographer and 
printer to go along sublimely and 
make decisions from day to day. Suc- 
cess and even survival rest upon long 
range planning. A realistic view of 
taxes makes such planning possible 
and almost certainly highly profitable. 

“If you can’t lick your enemy, join 
him; you can’t beat taxes but you 
can use them to your great advan- 
tage,” he concluded.® 





Bank Stationers Discuss Magnetic Inks 
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Edward H. Robinson presides at Bank Stationers Section meeting 


HE Bank Stationers group held 

special sectional programs on two 
days of the LPNA meeting. On Mon- 
day, April 13, a panel discussion on 
“Direct Image Imprinting” was fea- 
tured, with 70 bank stationers in 
attendance. Richard Harwood of 
Young & Selden Co., moderated the 
discussion, with panel members in- 
cluding David Howell of IBM, W. 
W. Davidson, Jr., of Davidson Corp., 
Bentley Raak of Vari-Typer Corp., A. 
I. Roshkind of A. B. Dick Co., Wil- 
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liam White of Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corp., and Dr. Carl Blake of 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. 

In connection with the new pro- 
gram of mechanized check handling 
involving the printing of coded char- 
acters on the checks in magnetic ink, 
equipment manufacturers have been 
modifying and redesigning their 
equipment so that check printers will 
be able to produce checks to the close 
tolerances that will now be required. 
Check printers have been installing 
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the new production equipment, pur- 


chasing the inspection devices that will 
be necessary, training their produc- 
tion personnel in the new techniques 
that will be required and setting up 
inspection procedures. Panel members 
for the various equipment companies 
reported on the modifications that 
have been made and are still being 
made in their equipment to aid print- 
ers in turning out checks which will 
meet the new standards. 


Booklet Distributed 


Copies of a new booklet, “The Com- 
mon Machine Language,” issued by 
the Bank Management Commission 
and the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, were distributed and discussed. 
The booklet outlines the specifications 
agreed upon and reviews suggested 
procedures for implementing the pro- 
gram of mechanized check handling. 
The booklet, incidentally, recognizes 
that check printers will obviously face 
a series of production problems in re- 
vising production techniques so as to 
be able to produce checks to the ex- 
tremely tight tolerances contemplated. 
It is emphasized that “some time will 
be required to overcome these prob- 
lems” and that “banks are urged to 
refrain from making impulsive de- 
mands upon their printers until the 
printers have had time to familiarize 
themselves with the new techniques, 
accomplish necessary changes in their 
plants, and assure themselves of the 
acceptability of their product.” 

The specifications outline minimum 
acceptable tolerances on such char- 
acteristics as character configuration, 
format dimensions, edges of char- 
acters, spacing and alignment. voids. 
extraneous ink, uniformity of ink 
film. embossment, signal level. etc. 


Magnetic Inks 


Dr. Carl Blake, director of research 
for Sinclair & Valentine Co., New 
York, reviewed the subject of mag- 
netic inks for printing the common 
language characters on the checks. 
Formulation of magnetic inks for use 
on an offset press is, he emphasized, 
a more difficult problem than for let- 


The 


terpress. iron oxide pigment 
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which must be used in magnetic inks 
is not well adapted to lithographic 
inks. Good running magnetic offset 
inks have been made and printed, he 
observed, but care must be taken with 
press techniques. 

He compared printing with mag- 
netic offset inks to printing with gold 
offset inks, observing that in each case 
a difficult pigment must necessarily 
be employed, and special precautions 
observed on the press. If the pressman 
can spend as much time with mag- 
netic offset inks, he observed, as he 








Web-Offset Seminar 








Web-Offset seminar panel 


ee EB-OFFSET is not a cure-all 


but it shows bright promise in 


the years to come,” Olin Freedman, 
graphic arts consultant, observed at a 
special technical seminar on the open- 
ing day of the LPNA convention. 

Mr. Freedman, who acted as chair- 
man of the seminar, in the absence of 
K. Evans, that the 
range of possibilities of the web-offset 


Vernon noted 
press has steadily broadened. “De- 
velopments in platemaking methods, 
inks, blankets and drying systems 
have been steadily increasing speed of 
production and, perhaps even more 
important, making possible steady, 
sustained operation with fewer stops, 
reducing spoilage and improving qual- 
ity, as well as lowering costs.” 
Web-offset has another advantage. 
he said. Lithographers may purchase 
a relatively simple machine for limited 
applications, then add equipment to it 
as needed for additional colors, im- 
printing and numbering, folding, 
pasting. sheeting, rewinding, etc. 


1,000 Presses in Use 


He estimated that there are now 
more than 1,000 web-offset presses in 





does, for example, in running other 
difficult specialties, good acceptable 
prints can readily be obtained. And, 
after a little more experience with 
these relatively new inks, Dr. Blake 
suggested, “in the very near future 
offset magnetic printing should be- 
come a routine operation.” 

He emphasized that, from the ink 
maker’s standpoint, having once es- 
tablished the magnetic 
the which produce 
optimum signals, every effort should 


(Continued on Page 135) 


relationship 


within ranges 


operation in the United States, with 
some 300 producing books, telephone 
directories, publications, catalogs and 
general advertising matter, while the 
remainder are devoted to forms, en- 
velopes and specialty items, including 
dress patterns. New installations are 
running at the rate of 150-200 presses 
a year, he added. Prices range from 
$35,000 for a simple forms or spe- 
cialty press to $350,000 or more for 
standard multi-color units and more 
than $1 million for specially designed 
presses. 

In turning to other processes, Mr. 
Freedman remarked that letterpress 
still is the dominant process but is 
losing ground; that gravure, through 
its technical association, is making 
progress but is plagued by high cylin- 
der costs; that flexography shows great 
promise; that screen process is used 
mostly for specialty jobs; and that 
dry-offset hasn’t fulfilled its promise 
and hence does not have a particularly 
bright future. 

Another speaker, Walter Heer, Jr., 
president of Heer Printing Co., told 
of his company’s recent experiences 
in getting into web-offset. 

“We are quite happy with our 
press,” he stated, but warned lithog- 
raphers that such an installation has 
its problems. “Spoilage may run 10-20 
percent, quality is good but has defi- 
nite limitations, certain types of paper 
cause trouble, ink coverage can be 
troublesome, and halftones sometime 
become plugged up. Furthermore, it is 
hard to find experienced personnel to 
man web-offset presses, most presses 
are inflexible as regards cut-off and 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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ORAWINGS BY BEN SHAHN 


50 Books of the Year 


Offset shows big increase for °58; used in 28 volumes 


FFSET showed a dramatic in- 
crease in the 50 Books of the 
Year for 1958, being used exclusively 
for nearly twice as many volumes as 
in any of the previous four years. 
The _ selected 
nounced at a dinner meeting of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts in 
the Savoy Hilton Hotel, New York, 
April 8, at which Alistair Cooke, 
American correspondent for the Man- 


books were an- 


chester Guardian, was speaker. A day 
later, simultaneous openings of the 
exhibit were made at Boston Public 
Library, The Library of Congress, 
University of Minnesota Library, in 
Minneapolis, and the University of 
Oklahoma Library, in Norman, Okla. 

In 1957 only 10 of the winning 
books were printed entirely by offset. 
The 1958 winners include 19. Nine 
other volumes were produced by a 
combination of offset and letterpress. 
Exclusively letterpress books (in a 
few cases augmented by collotype and 
gravure) numbered 22, the lowest 
figure in years. 

Here is the scoreboard for the past 
five years as compiled by ML: 


LP Come. Litn. 
ES Sc ostes cies 22 9 19 
ae 26 14. 10 
LS Serres 35 5 10 
POS beatae ok-kxe 38 i 7 
Lo Sena e 8 9 


The biggest increase for lithog- 
raphy came in children’s books, which 


accounted for a dozen of the litho 
winners. Other winners included sev- 
eral text, art, poetry and history vol- 
umes. Although the trend toward 
offset in books, as reflected in this 
competition, may not be borne out to 
such a great extent in overall book 
production, it nevertheless seems ob- 
vious that lithography is making gains 
in direct proportion to the increased 
use of color and illustrations in books 
of all types, but particularly juveniles. 

The three jurors were not enthu- 
siastic about the state of book design 
and production in 1958. They cited 
“a generally poor selection of mate- 
rials” and “only fair” presswork, 
particularly in the letterpress books. 

The awards booklet itself is a fine 
example of lithography. It was litho- 
graphed by Polygraphic Company of 
America, Inc. 

The following offset companies fig- 
ured in the production of all or part 
of 28 of the 50 volumes: 


Abel Buell of Connecticut 
University Press) Meriden Gravure Co.; 
The American Heritage Book of the Revo- 
lution (American Heritage) Herst Litho, 


(Wesleyan 


Inc. and Consolidated Lithographing Corp.: 
American Silver (Private) Connecticut 
Printers, Inc., Kellogg & Bulkeley Div.; 
The Aztecs (University of Oklahoma Press) 
Meriden Gravure Co.; The Dead Bird (Wil- 
liam R. Scott) George McKibbin & Son; 
Diaries, Prayers, and Annals (Yale Uni- 


versity Press) Meriden Gravure Co.; Dy- 


namic Anatomy (Watson-Guptill Publica- 
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tions, Inc.) Hinkhouse, Inc.; Early Ameri- 
Wood Engravers 
(Princeton University Press) Meriden Gra- 
vure Co.; Ecclesiastics (Judd & Detweiler) 
Judd & Detweiler; Elf Owl (Viking Press) 
George McKibbin & Son; The House That 
Jack Built (Harcourt, Brace and Company) 
Connecticut Printers, Inc., Kellogg & Bulk- 
eley Div.; In the Middle of the Trees 
(Harper & Brothers) Latham 
King Carlo of Capri 


can Illustrators and 


Process 
Corp.; (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company) Connecticut Printers, 
Inc., Kellogg & Bulkeley Div.; The Muqad- 
dimah (Pantheon Books) Graphic Offset 


Co. 


Also My Life In Art (Harper & Brothers) 
The Murray Printing Co. and Chanticleer 
Press, Inc.; The Newhall Ranch (Henry 
E. Huntington Library) Silverlake Lithog- 
raphers; The Nutcracker (Alfred A. Knopf) 
Reehl Litho Co.; On the Art of Drawing 
(Watson-Guptill Publications) Hinkhouse, 
Inc.; Once There Was a General (Franklin 
Watts) Polygraphic Company of America, 
Inc.; Ounce, Dice, Trice (Little, Brown 
and Co.) Winthrop Printing & Offset Co.; 
The Sea Around Us: Special Edition for 
Young Readers (Simon and _ Schuster) 
Western Printing and Lithographing Co., 
Inc.; The Sleeping Gypsy (University of 
Texas Press) University of Texas Printing 
Division; Something for Christmas (Harper 
& Brothers) Offset Reproductiens, Inc.; 
The Swineherd (Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
Kellogg & 
Bulkeley Div.; Through Golden Windows 
(E. M. Hale and Company) 


pany) Connecticut Printers, 
Polygraphic 
Company of America, Inc.; Tobacco (New 
York Public Library) Meriden Gravure 
Co.; The Voyage of the Racoon (Book Club 
of California) Charles R. Wood & Associ- 
ates; and Working with Psychology (Scott, 
Foresman and Company) George Banta 


Company, Inc.® 
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At 13th annual POPAI exhibit: 


Litho Steals the Show 


By H. H. Slawson 


Chicago Correspondent 


ITHOGRAPHY as a potent tool 

for moving merchandise at the 
retailer-consumer level was on parade 
at its most brilliant best in Chicago 
late in March. The occasion was the 
13th annual symposium and exhibit 
of the Point of Purchase Advertising 
Institute at the Palmer House, March 
24-26. 

Robert J. Leander, general chair- 
man of the 1959 exhibit and president 
of Chicago Show Printing Co., de- 
clared the show was the biggest in 
POPAI’s history, with 77 association 
members displaying in 134 booths 
their merchandising aids. 

And the one predominant word for 
it, all the way, was “lithography.” 

Other printing processes—eravure, 
letterpress, flexography, silk screen— 
were represented in the welter of ex- 
hibits, but you had to hunt for them. 
On the other hand, wherever the eye 
turned, in the Palmer House’s big 
exposition hall and the Red Lacquer 
Room, lithography dominated the 
show, giving the impression that it is 
the preferred printing process for 
effective point-of-sale displays. 


19 Lithographers 
Here’s the roll call of the 19 blue 
chip leaders in this field who partici- 
pated in the Chicago exhibit: 
Chicago Show Printing Co., Chi- 
cago; Consolidated Lithographing 
Corp., Carle Place, N. Y.; Display 
Corp., Milwaukee; Einson-Freeman 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; Forbes 
Lithograph Mfg. Co., Boston; Gugler 
Lithographic Co., Milwaukee; Holly- 
wood Advertising Co., New York: 
Industrial Lithographic Co., New 
York; Inland Displays (div. of In- 
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land Lithograph Co.), Chicago; 
Litho-Paint Poster Co., Chicago; 
Magill-Weinsheimer Co., Chicago; 
Meyercord Co., Chicago; Phelps Mfg. 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; Poster Prod- 
ucts Inc., Chicago; Progress Litho- 
graphing Co., Cincinnati; Schmidt 
Lithograph Co., San Francisco; Sny- 
der & Black & Schlegel, White Plains, 
N. Y.; W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, 
Chicago; and U. S. Printing & Litho- 
graph Co., Cincinnati. 

Several brokers and advertising 
and merchandising consultants also 
presented their services as creative 
designers of sales-stimulating dis- 
plays who depend largely on their 
favorite offset printers to produce 
their end products. 

Here are some brief comments on 
the immense exhibition: 

Window displays, counter displays, 
floor and wall displays were, as they 
always have been, the leading prod- 
ucts offered but they’re not yet “old 
hat.” Designers of POP displays are 
doing a good job of keeping them 
fresh and vibrant and the variety is 
limited only by the imagination and 
ingenuity of the artists, striving to 
put over a sales message in a new 
and effective way. 


Supplementary Materials 

Paper and cardboard are still ex- 
tensively used, but lithographers and 
other printers are supplementing these 
standbys with wood, wire, metal, glass 
and plastics. 

Plastics, in fact, are finding steadily 
increasing popularity for fabricating 
point-of-sale displays, with the 3-D 
type of application leading the field. 
The litho industry may have forgot- 





ten, but it can take great pride in the 
fact that three-dimension plastics were 
first developed into a powerful POP 
feature by a litho firm, Stanley Wessel 
& Co., of Chicago. Mr. Wessel, inci- 
dentally, is presently chairman of the 
board of the Point of Purchase Ad- 
vertising Institute. 

Supplementing their POP products, 
most lithographers at the show also 
presented the other types of merchan- 
dising aids they offer, ranging from 
direct mail, booklets, pamphlets and 
sales presentation kits, to calendars, 
labels and premium novelties. It’s a 
sort of “one stop” service, they point 
out, which provides the advertiser 
with everything he needs for an ef- 
fective sales drive. 


Package of Samples 

Like other litho firms, Consolidated 
Lithographing Co., Carle Place, N. Y.. 
handed visitors a large envelope con- 
taining samples of some of their prod- 
ucts. Included was an effective self 
advertiser not noted elsewhere. On 
the cover of the accordion pleated 
folder in the envelope was a cartoon 
figure sagging under the weight of 
multitudinous medals. “Modesty pre- 
vents our mentioning all the medals” 
ran the foreword. “But we just can’t 
resist showing you what we won them 
for in the 16th exhibition of the New 
York Employing Printers Association 
and the Lithographers and Printers 
National Association awards for 
1958.” Then follow pictures of the 23 
medal winning displays created by 
Consolidated. 

The Meyercord Co., Chicago decal- 
comania manufacturers, thought folks 
“might wonder why we’re here” with 
a display of huge truck decals. It’s 
unusual, the company admitted, but 
“we have reason. Product recognition 
at the point-of-purchase begins out- 
side the store,” it was explained and 
the company feels that big decals on 
“rolling billboards” are just the thing 
for a complete advertising program 
aimed at product recognition. 

The use of corrugated paper, litho- 
graphed in full colors, was noted in 
many outstanding displays and im- 
pressively featured by Progress Litho- 
graph Co., Cincinnati. 

Edward H. Sunderman, company 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Way back in “stone-age” times (circa 1890) a litho shop looked something like 
this. Boy in center is Mr. Usher. His friend is Charles Hillman, son of the owner of 
the plant. Busts are of South African and Boer War generals. Lever for gas pump 


is at rear right, behind litho stones. 


Lithography on stone: 


What It Was Like 
In the ‘Good Old Days’ 


The pay was low . . . the work was brutal . . . 


safety was ignored . . . and hours were long 


By Janet Kalmar 


Manitoba, Canada 


HAD been engrossed in a news- 

paper account of two drawings 
which had been shown in 1925 by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York, of work done by and 
honoring the memory of the late 
Joseph Pennel. 

“That is a type of lithography done 
on a grained stone,” came a clear 
voice over my shoulder. “Would you 
care to know how I became a Lithog- 
rapher, back in London in the 90's?” 
he asked. 

I put down my paper, and settled 
down to hear the oldtimer’s story. 
He told me his name was John E. 
Usher, that he was 75, and that he 
came to Canada in 1906 and worked 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
the reproduction department, until 


1947. 
launched into his tale: 
“Firstly, the word is not used to- 


his retirement in Then he 


day in the same sense, as it was in 
my day. Then, a lithographer was a 
man who drew on stone. 


“Around 1899 my 


had been in the printing business 


mother, who 
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Old-time business card lithographed by 
Mr. Usher’s company, C. J. Hillman. 
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with the firm that published Charles 
Dickens’ works, decided that I should 
be a lithographer. Hardly knowing 
what litho meant, I was taken to an 
old lithographer who had an office 
in a courtyard just off Holborn in 
London. There, I was apprenticed to 
an old draftsman named Hillman, 
who had quite a reputation in the 
litho trade. 


Writing Backwards 


“T remember the misery and frus- 
tration of my early days at Hillman’s, 
learning to use a crow quill sable 
brush and to write backwards. It 
seemed I would never succeed but 
the quiet toleration of my com- 
panions and Mr. Hillman gave me 
heart and I finally began to make 
progress. 

“T recall the mixing of the drawing 
ink, which was quite an unusual 
feature. The ink — Vaninbec’s or Le 
Merciers — was rubbed dry on the 
ink saucers, until a sufficient quantity 
adhered ... it was a pebbly mass. A 
little water was then added and the 
ink and water were mixed with the 
middle finger until the proper con- 
sistency was obtained. 

“This always left a black film under 
the third fingernail of the right hand. 
(Incidentally, I never saw a left- 
handed litho draftsman.) One very 
exasperating thing about drawing on 
stone was that no portion of the hand 
could come into contact with the 
working surface of the stone. If you 
did inadvertently touch it, you prob- 
ably would not notice it at the time; 
but when the stone was rolled up for 


the first time — there would be the 





tell-tale fingerprints, which would be 
difficult to repudiate. But the stone 
was always well covered to prevent 
accidents of this sort.” 

He looked at the newspaper story 
on the lithographs, then went off on 
a different slant. 


Two Shillings, Six Pence 


“You are probably interested in 
the pay of those days. Well, the first 
year, I received two shillings and six 
pence a week, which was equivalent to 
about sixty cents American money 
and my pay progressed each year by 
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that amount: i.e. five shillings the 
second year and so on. After com- 
pleting my time, I graduated to the 
class of one shilling an hour: which 
equals 25 cents in American money. 
This was the lowest pay for the 
journeyman at that time and you 
can figure out for yourself what it 
would come to for a fifty-hour week. 

“The of the business 
were varied. Stones about four inches 


processes 


thick and of various sizes being used. 
along with zinc plates, yellow trans 
fer paper and at times tracing trans- 


fer (for ‘slop’ jobs). 


Lying on the Stone 
“The flat-bed presses (rotary) were 
in use during my time and of course 
the hand proving press, but the large 
rotary was something I detested. For. 
as a junior, I was usually deputized to 
make corrections on the stone when 
it was locked in the press. When 
lying on the stone with the cytinder 
close to my head I often wondered 
what would happen if some careless 
person passed by and pushed the 
far too accessible control! Safety 
measures were not rigidly enforced 
in those days. 


ae 





“About this time photo-litho and 
zinc line blocks were making inroads 
into the straight hand work, but large 
maps and plans were still done by 
hand-drawing on stone and zinc. 

“Our work solid 
wooden affairs with a lead disc about 
the center on which to swing the 
stones. The impatience of a drafts- 


benches were 


man to wait for a stone grinder to 
move a stone, other than to swing on 
the lead disc, frequently ended in 
rupture.” 

He looked admiringly at the 
fluorescent lights overhead and 
thought a moment. 

“Our lighting at first was from 
gas lights, which were very inefficient 
and hot. After a long spell on a foggy 
day, the top of your head was cooked 
(as you had to get so close to see 
properly). This was blamed for the 


frequent baldness among draftsmen. 


Tea Leaves on Eyes 


“T recall when the staff had to 
work at times all night on plans for 
public utilities, in order to deposit 
them at the Houses of Parliament in 
accordance with our deadline. Some 


of the draftsmen would go blind 





John E. Usher, as he looks today, studying 
some of his lithographed jobs from many 
years ago. Mr. Usher came to Canada 
from London. On wall is the famous 
quotation from Milton ending “. . . the 
paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


temporarily and the the other men 
would put cold tea leaves on their 
eyelids to relieve them. 


‘Pirated’ Music 


“Photolithography was making 
great strides about this time and 
became prominent in connection with 
‘pirated’ music copies, which ap- 
peared about the 1900's, but the 
specimens were very poor and the 
authorities were able to spot them 
quite easily, when they appeared on 
the stalls in London. 

“To return to our stones, they were 
ground by hand, at this period 
usually in a wet gloomy basement 
shop; and owing to a lack of mechani- 
cal equipment, required several men 
to handle. This encouraged in some 
instances the use of the grained zinc 
plate which was not popular with 
the draftsmen as it had an annoying 
shine (under our magnifying glass) 
and was not popular for the better 
class of map work. It had two re- 
deeming features, however: ease of 
erasure, and ease in handling. Since 
that time,” he added, as he got up 
to leave, “it has done quite well for 


itself.”*& 
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To help explain to your customers: 


A Quick Guide To ColorSeparation 


ITH the tremendous growth of 

color work in the lithographic 
industry, production men, estimators, 
salesmen and plant superintendents 
may sometimes find themselves in a 
quandary as to the techniques in- 
volved in process separation and their 
application to production. Many PM 
have asked for simple “everyday lan- 
guage” explanations of art prepara- 
tion, masking, color correcting and 
the new techniques that have come into 
prominence. 

Frequently the PM or salesman en- 
counter printing buyers who are in- 
terested in the technical details of 
process color. The PM should be able 
to explain the fundamental facts at 
least in a general way. A better un- 
derstanding between the PM and the 
color separation supplier will mini- 
mize confusion, save production time, 
lower costs, provide more accurate 
estimating and sell more efficiently. 


Copy Preparation 


Often the client may ask the PM to 
handle the preparation of color copy. 
Among the available media you will 
select one that best suits the job, in 
terms of cost and quality. These media 
include: 

1. Color transparencies 

2. Art work — oil, tempera, water 

color 
. Flexichrome 
. Dye transfer and carbro 
. Ektacolor print 
. Hand colored black and white 

photos 


nN > Ww 


Costs vary widely, depending on 
many factors. Unless we know the cir- 
enmstances involved in the job, it is 


Part 1. 
By Andy Perni 


Colormation Litho Reproductions, Inc. 


New York 


impossible to recommend offhand any 
of the above. However, we'll explain 
some of the advantages of each me- 
dium. 


1. Coton TRANSPARENCIES — For 
photographic realism and detail the 
transparency serves best. Chromes can 
be obtained for a minimum price 
when simple table top subjects are to 
be reproduced. The chrome serves as 
a photo proof to the client, and if 
necessary, corrections can be made 
right on the color film. If a catalog 
is to be reproduced with many items 
appearing on a page, separate trans- 
parencies can be shot and stripped into 
position under glass with background 
tints if desired and separated as one 
piece, thereby saving considerably on 
both separation and stripping costs. 
When using transparencies for work 
demanding critical matching, try to 
supply the color photographer with the 
actual product or color swatches, be- 
cause chromes tend to color shift 
slightly on certain colors, as will be 
explained later. Best sizes for separa- 
tion are the standard cut film sizes 
4x 5”,5x 7”, and 8 x 10”. 


2. ARTWORK — Original art has an 
advantage when the subject to be re- 
produced is not available for photog- 
raphy. This often happens when the 
client hasn’t completed his product, 
yet wants to include it in his printed 
job. Of course, art is resorted to if an 
effect is dsired which is difficult, if 
not impossible, for the camera, such 
as exaggerated perspectives or a com- 
plex montage. 


3. FLEXICHROME— The flexichrome 
is a hand colored black and white 
print composed of a gelatin relief 
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image. This serves to render color and 
tonal values quite realistically, simu- 
lating the usually more expensive dye 
transfer. When the artist applies the 
flexichrome color wash on the print, 
the gelatin accepts the color in rela- 
tion to the gelatin depth of tone. A 
natural and beautiful print can be 
made, even by semi-skilled hands. 
“Flexis” are used most advantage- 
ously when only a black and white 
print of the subject is available. 


4. Dye TRANSFER AND CARBRO — 
These are high quality natural color 
prints made by a separation process. 
The photographer, after making three 
continuous-tone negatives either from 
a transparency or artwork (in some 
cases even directly from the merchan- 
dise), then proceeds to make gelatin 
relief matrices which are immersed 
in dye baths, much the same as we 
ink our plates. These are squeegeed in 
register onto a white sheet of photo 
paper, singly, and the dye transfers 
to the print. 

Carbros aren’t used much anymore 
but they are produced by a similar 
technique, except that the final step 
of producing the color results from 
colored carbon tissues superimposed 
onto the blank white photo stock. Re- 
flection copy, such as dye transfers 
and carbros, can be quite expensive 
but these are ideal originals for re- 
production. They’re usually used by 
advertising agencies when photo- 
graphic likeness and detail are re- 
quired. The two main advantages: 

(a) color prints can be composed, 
cut apart, pasted up, retouched and 
airbrushed for certain effects, and 


(b) everyone involved in produc- 
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tion views the print pretty much the 
same way (as opposed to the varying 
light sources of transparency view- 
ing). 

5. Exracotor Print — Still rela- 
tively new to the market, Ektacolor 
prints are being used quite success- 
fully. They are low-cost natural color 
prints, capable of yielding good qual- 
ity, made from negative transpar- 
encies, such as Ektacolor film. 

6. CoLorED BLack AND WHITE 
Puotos — Depending on the colorist, 
you may achieve something beautiful 
or horrible. If simple wash colors are 
rendered on the print, the black tones 
separate through the colors, making a 
muddy mess. However, properly ap- 
plied opaque colors, tempera and dyes 
on light toned glossies which serve as 
a base for detail, can result in excel- 
lent artwork. Particularly useful on 
catalog sheets for grouping many 
items in position where semi-photo- 
graphic quality will serve. Many toy 
catalogs are produced in this fashion. 

When in doubt about a color prep- 
aration medium, ask your color sep- 
aration supplier. His experience with 
all types of originals may save many 
headaches and dollars. 


Separation—W hat Is It? 


Color separation is a technique 
whereby reflection copy or a trans- 
parency is photographed directly or 
indirectly through filters onto half- 
tone film. Indirect refers to the in 
between step of making continuous- 
tone negatives. In the case of reflec- 
tion copy, the photographer places the 
original in the copyboard of his cam- 
era and either shoots four continuous 
tone negatives (indirect) one each 
through red, green, blue and light 
yellow filters, or he filters the subject 
directly, through his screen, to half- 
tone. 

With the continous-tone method he 
may then apply any of a number of 
masking methods to help correct the 
deficiencies of filters, inks, etc. before 
he screens them. With these negatives 
there is the added advantage of mak- 
ing the final halftones to many sizes 
if need be, and retaining the images 
on file for future screening. 

With transparencies he may again 
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choose the direct or indirect method. 
Some shops make masks before the 
separation negatives. Others make neg- 
atives first, then mask. Still others 
don’t mask at all. In any event, the 
transparency may be separated by 
camera, by contact, or by enlarger. 
There are literally dozens of methods 
and as many individual techniques as 
there are cameramen, each having his 
own tricks. 

One thing is certain. The greater 
the photographic knowledge of mask- 
ing employed, the less hand correction 
will be necessary. This may partly ex- 
plain the wide range of price sched- 
uling and quality available. Actually 
the important factor to the PM is how 
close the separations come to the 
original and not which technique is 
employed. 

If continuous tone negatives are 
used (indirect), the photographer ap- 
plies his masks (to be explained 
shortly) and proceeds to make 
screened positives. Years ago, only 





ML readers will remember 
Andy Perni as the author of a 
very popular series of articles 
on color process reproduction 
five years ago. He has been prac- 
ticing four-color process for 10 
years. In that time, he estimates, 
he has worked on approximate- 
ly 19,000 sets of separations. 
Somehow, he has found time, 
too, to write articles, lecture to 
graphic arts clubs, conduct 
classes and in his “spare” time, 
develop and improve masking 
techniques. 

Previously in charge of the 
color department at York Litho 
Co., he now is president of 
Colormation Litho Reproduc- 
tions, Inc., making separations, 
proofs and plates for the trade. 

Reprints of this article will 
be available at 50 cents each 
(40 cents each for 10 or more) 
upon its conclusion next month. 
Send orders, with payment, to 
“Pernt Reprint” Modern Lith- 


ography, Box 31, Caldwell, 
N. J. 














the expensive glass screen was avail- 
able for halftone production. Today 
we often employ the magenta or gray 
contact screen. Much has been said 
for and against this piece of equip- 
ment. Those who dislike it, I believe, 
actually dislike the printed results 
when the contact screen is used, but 
so many other factors enter into those 
possibly poor results, which are due 
to conditions other than the screen 
that this argument is to some extent, 
at east, invalidated. Strippers, dot- 
etchers and inplant cameramen have 
complained of soft dots, whereas new 
methods now produce halftones which 
actually contain harder dots than glass 
screen halftones. The PM should in- 
sist that his process supplier provide 
him with unalterable dots. 


Three-Color Process 


The three-color process takes many 
forms but the basic method being 
practiced today, especially in the low 
cost “pleasing color” field, works this 
way: 

From a transparency, a negative 
mask is exposed, developed and reg- 
istered back on the chrome, (essen- 
tially to reduce contrast). Through 
this sandwich, three halftone negatives 
(direct) are made with red, green and 
blue filters, separately, Very little in- 
terpretation or correction is achieved, 
but the method is low in cost. Aside 
from the quality factor, the basic limi- 
tations of this system are that you 
can work only from a transparency 
and the size reproduction is usually 
limited. The three-color system has 
been adapted by some companies who 
use the process for inplant production, 
usually small gang up runs of catalog 
sheets, etc. 

The occasion may sometimes arise 
when a transparency may have to be 
made from your artwork. This may 
be prompted by the client having to 
send the art out of town for engrav- 
ings at the same time he wants his 
litho job separated. In such a situa- 
tion there is no choice but to have 
a transparency made. A competent 
commercial photographer can make a 
fairly good “likeness” of the art. 
However, if there are particular colors 
to match such as fabric swatches, or 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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President Harry Wisner of The Case Hoyt Corp., Rochester, N. Y., inspects a 
finished brochure cover lithographed on aluminum foil with two-color Harris press 
in background. Vulean Duroflex medium press blankets are used to withstand 
the effects of fast-drying inks needed for printing on foil. 


Tips on Selecting Blankets 


ITHOGRAPHERS who take ad- 
vantage of new developments in 
offset techniques often find that an 
improvement in one section, to be 
fully effective, may require adjust- 
ment in other sections. For instance, 
advantages expected from the intro- 
duction of a new fast-drying ink, a 
more sensitive fine-grain plate or a 
larger and faster press may not ma- 
terialize if the offset blanket is not 
suitable for the new technique. 
Blanket manufacturers have tried 
to keep abreast of new offset printing 
techniques, and in recent years the 


variety of blanket types and grades 
offered has 


However, this greater variety in it- 


increased considerably. 


self may pose a problem to the lithog- 
rapher. Which among the many differ- 
ent blankets is most suitable for the 
type of work he is doing? And how 
many different grades of blankets 
should he keep in stock? 

This was a problem that had to be 
solved by the Case Hoyt Corp. in 
Rochester, N. Y. recently, after sev- 
eral improvements in production tech- 
niques seemed to indicate the need for 
a change in blanket grade. 
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Blanket Factors 


Here are some of the factors con- 
sidered by Case Hoyt in the selection 
of blankets: 

Production had increased rapidly 





about tenfold in 12 years. A four- 
color Harris 42 x 58” press was added 


two years ago to six other presses al- 





ready in use—one- and two-color 
Harris and Miehle presses. More and 
more offset work was being done on 
coated stock. In addition, the com- 
pany started offset printing on alumi- 
num foil, which presents problems 
similar to those encountered with 
high-gloss coated paper. To meet ex- 
acting color reproduction standards, 
Case Hoyt began to use specially made 
fine-grain Alcoa aluminum plates. 
To match the fine-grain plates, a 
blanket with a smooth and relatively 
hard surface had to be found. A 


blanket 


transmit the detail. A blanket that is 


coarse surface would not 
too soft loses detail in the shadow 
areas and highlights while a blanket 
that is too hard may not transfer ink 
at all. 

Another problem was posed by the 
fast-drying inks which the company 
uses for printing on hard glossy sur- 
faces or on foil. A blanket was needed 
that would not swell or stretch. 

Except for a few soft green blan- 
kets, Case Hoyt now stocks only one 
type of medium black blanket —a 
Vulcan Duroflex Style 3B. 


Blanket Maintenance 


Blankets normally are not removed 
from the cylinders until they are dis- 
carded. To maintain them in good 
shape, all blankets are cleaned at 
least once every 24 hours with a good 
solvent that will not swell the rubber. 

In cases of bad smashes, Case Hoyt 
pressmen have their own recipe for 
a quick cure for low spots in a bian- 
ket. A solution consisting of 6 oz. 
of ether, 6 oz. of citronella, and the 
balance of kerosene to fill up a half- 
gallon jar is massaged by hand and 
in small quantities into the fabric at 
the back of the blanket under the low 
spot. After this treatment, the blan- 
ket can normally be re-used almost 
immediately without the need for extra 
packing under the smashed area.* 
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Part V: Web-Offset for Newspapers 


By John B. Scouller 


Camden, Ark. 


N the Oct. 30, 1869 issue of the Canadian Illustrated 

News appeared the first halftone reproduction to be 
printed in any periodical, a portrait of H.R.H. Prince 
Arthur. The halftone was made with a cross-lined half- 
tone screen invented by William A. Leggo and George E. 
Desbarats—both Canadians. The illustrations were printed 
by lithography. 

In 1873 Leggo and Desbarats founded the New York 
Daily Graphic—the first newspaper in the U. S. to use 











First Halftone to appear in a newspaper in the U. S. was printed 
by lithography by the New York Daily Graphic, March 4, 1880. 
It was a single line halftone produced by Stephen H. Horgan— 
“A scene in Shantytown, New York.” 


halftones. The illustrations on one side of this paper were 
printed from lithographic stones. The other side of the 
sheet was printed from type by a Hoe “Lightening” press. 
White rag paper was used. 

Since this early start lithography (and later offset- 
lithography has slowly but steadily invaded the news- 
paper field. The desire for more photographic illustrations 
and lately for the economies made possible by cold type 
composition and web presses have been the main reasons 
for this increase. 


Web-Offset Used in Two Ways 


Today web-offset is used by newspapers in two ways: 

1. Large metropolitan papers use web-offset for special 
magazine sections and inserts. (There seems to be little 
likelihood that web-offset will ever obsolete the use of 
rotary letterpress for the black and white pages of these 
papers) . 

2. Web-offset is also being used in small towns and 
cities by publishers of small daily and weekly newspapers. 
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The trend toward surburban living has increased this 
application of web-offset. 

In the thirties the Trenton Sunday Times-Advertiser 
installed a 72” four-unit Hoe perfecting web-ofiset press 
for the production of special four-color supplements. This 





Four-unit blanket-to-blanket press built by R. Hoe & Co. for 
the Trenton Times. It was used to produce four-color supple- 
ments for the paper. The press is still in operation, but has 
since been converted to dry-offset. 


press printed four colors on both sides of a sized news- 
print web at 12,500 revolutions an hour. It produced a 
16-page standard newspaper size supplement of 1154 x 17” 
at the rate of 25,000 an hour. It had a 4714” cylinder, a 
23 9/16” cutoff and ran a 6814” web. Kodachromes were 
used for color copy. Aluminum deep etch plates were 
photo-composed. This press was converted several years 
ago to dry-offset, using magnesium plates. 

In 1926, The Argus and Australasian of Melbourne, 
Australia installed a web-offset press built by Vomag in 
Germany. It was a two-color press consisting of four 
perfecting printing units, four roll stands, and three 
folders. It was later converted to handle four-color work. 

This press was so successful that the Argus in 195] 
installed two web-offset presses built by R. Hoe and Crab- 
tree, Ltd. of London. Each press has five perfecting units 
—four for color and the fifth for black and white work 
on a second web. The presses can be used for producing 
supplements since they have ribbon folders equipped with 
a wire stitcher. Furthermore, offset webs can be run with 
letterpress webs into the newspaper folder to produce ROP 
color in the paper. 

The press runs at about 18,000 impressions an hour. 
When it is used for printing supplements, it can produce 
a 64-page magazine, 15 x 1014”. Thirty-two pages will be 
in four color and 32 in black and white. The press has a 
42” cylinder circumference, and a 21” cutoff. It uses 
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54144” and 60” webs. Aller bi-metal plates are photo- 
composed on a special ten-ton composing machine which 
exposes all four plates at the same time. 

There is no newspaper publisher in the U. S. with 
equipment to print offset and letterpress webs and then 
run them into the letterpress folder to produce an inserted 
paper such as the Argus. However, the Young and Rubicam 
advertising agency has developed what it calls “Hi-Fi” 
color. Web-offset publication presses are used to print 
55-pound machine coated stock in four and five colors, 
both sides. These offset webs are rewound onto newspaper 
cores and sent to the newspapers where they are run into 
the newspaper press. There they join the letterpress printed 
webs and become an integrated part of the paper. 

Nationally many problems arose with this setup. One 
was the tendency of the offset web to become smudged as 
it passed through the newspaper press. But the major 
problem is the inability of presently equipped newspaper 
presses to keep the preprinted offset web in register with 
the letterpress webs at the folder. This means that the 
planned cutoff of the offset web does not meet the actual 
cutoff of the web and the advertisement may be cut in 
two. This lack of register of the offset web is called 
“creepage.” To overcome this, the agency plans its adver- 
tisements so that no matter where the offset web is cut 
by the newspaper folder, the reader will get the advertiser’s 
message. It does this by making the advertisement a con- 
tinuous, repetitive design, similar to wallpaper. 

It is hoped that soon equipment will be available which 
will control the register of the offset web going into the 
folder so that the creepage problem will be eliminated 
and the wallpaper design will not be necessary. A recent 
announcement by Crosfield Electronics, Inc. indicates that 
such equipment is being perfected abroad. 


Experiences at RIT 


Much early work on process color by web-offset—espe- 
cially on newsprint stock—for letterpress newspapers has 
been done by the web offset laboratory at Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology. This laboratory is equipped with 
a four unit ATF perfecting press. The greatest part of the 
work has been in utilizing and adapting Kodak’s three- 
color system. The lab prints the school’s weekly newspaper, 
RIT Reporter, and much of its experimental color work 
appears in this newspaper. These color spreads are un- 
usually good. 

In 1955 RIT printed a 16-page supplement on news- 
print for the Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel. These supplements 
were folded at RIT and sent to the Sentinel where they 
were inserted into the paper. Then in 1956 four-color webs 
were printed at RIT and combined with letterpress webs 
to form a part of the July 30, 1956 St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Times. This was an experiment to determine exactly what 
problems would have to be overcome. The press was not 
equipped with electronic registering devices, etc. Creepage 
and other problems were solved with patience and skill. 
The test was a success and 15,000 subscribers got the 
special offset insert in their Sunday paper. Finally, last 
year, rolls printed at RIT were sent to the Dallas Times 
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Roll collator used to collate webs. Newer models employ elec- 
tric eye devices to keep the webs in register. Number of pages 
in the paper is limited by the number of rolls the collator can 
handle. However, there is no gathering of signatures when this 
type of equipment is used. 


Herald where they were inserted as a special section in 
the entire Sept. 3, 1958 edition. 

As soon as the creepage problem is overcome, the future 
for offset inserts printed on web presses on both coated 
and newsprint seems good since the quality of the color is 
so superior to letterpress ROP work. 

While the use of web-offset for metropolitan papers 
in this country has thus far been limited, the growth of 
weekly and daily offset newspapers has been steady. From 
the very beginning it was realized that offset offers oppor- 
tunities for better picture coverage and cheaper production 
costs. But it has been only since the end of World War 
II that these daily and weekly offset papers have had their 
greatest growth. 

The web equipment for offset newspapers varies with 





This series of articles on web-offset is directed 
primarily to the many printers and lithographers 
who are considering purchase of a web-fed offset 
press or are interested in this type of printing. Al- 
though many specific answers and suggestions are 
given, the articles are not intended to be solutions 
to technical problems that the present web-offset 
owner might be experiencing. 


The author is a graduate of Carnegie Tech's 
School of Printing Management and is currently 
with the Hurley Co., Camden, Ark., which has just 
installed a two-unit web-offset perfecting press for 
publication work. . 
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the requirements of the newspaper. The publisher of a 
small daily or a group of several weeklies for neighboring 
towns usually starts out with a small, unit type press. The 
well known Middletown (N. Y.) Daily Record began 
operations with a Waldron Trailblazer, rewinding the 
webs back into rolls and using a collator similar to the 
type used in the business forms industry to collate and 
fold the webs into the newspaper. The same equipment 
is also used by Photonews, Inc., Bethpage, N. Y., which 
produces about 30 weekly papers for Long Island com- 
munities. Milton and similar presses are also used. 

But when the newspaper publisher outgrows these small 
unit-type, non-perfecting presses, he has several alterna- 
tives, since the press manufacturers have recognized the 
potential of offset newspapers printed by web presses. 


W-O Presses for Newspapers 


In the past year several presses designed expressly for 
newspapers have been marketed. The Hantscho Co. has 
marketed a stripped down version of its standard pub- 
lication press. Called the “Junior” series, these presses 
can be obtained with either a newspaper folder or a rewind 
attachment. The company also sells a roll collator for 
publishers who desire the economies of using only one 
unit with rewind. 

The Middletown Record, when it outgrew its Trailblazer, 
purchased a press of this type having two units. A 
Sheridan inserter is used to put the signatures together 
into the paper and thus avail hand stuffing. On the other 
hand, the Portland (Ind.) Graphic purchased a roll-to- 
roll “Junior” with collator. This is a most 
newspaper. 


attractive 


Another new press is the Vanguard, which was first 
called the Gemco. After the Grand Prairie Daily News- 
Texan outgrew the Milton presses which it had connected 
for greater page capacity, its publisher, Staley McBrayer 
worked in cooperation with a machine shop to design an 
inexpensive web-offset press suited for newspaper pro- 
duction. The result of this collaboration is the Vanguard 


(Gemco) press now offered to other publishers by the 


All type except heads and advertisements in Opelousas (La.) 
Daily World are set cold on Justowriters. Next, type, pick-up 
ads, heads, etc. are pasted down on pre-printed layout sheets, 


Dutro Co. The press is offered in two sizes and up to 
four units. It is equipped with a newspaper folder. By 
having four units, a 16-page newspaper or a 32-page 
tabloid is possible without inserting or stuffing. The press 
is priced so that the publisher can afford to buy these 
additional units. Additional units also permit color flexi- 
bility, although this press is not designed for high quality, 
close register color work. 

Finally, the Goss Co. has entered the offset field with 
its web-offset newspaper called the Suburban. The press 
is sold with the necessary photomechanical equipment for 
a publisher to start a web-offset newspaper from scratch. 
It is of unit construction, permitting later additions of 
units for more page or color capacity. The units may 
be stacked if critical color work is anticipated. It also is 
a 2234 x 36” size press. 


Research at ANPA 


Several years ago the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association ran a series of experiments on web-offset at 
its laboratory in Easton, Pa. The Hess and Barker Co., 
which builds letterpress web equipment and publication 
quality web-offset presses, built for ANPA a specially 
designed two-unit press suitable for newspaper work. 

Recently Cyrus Mackinnon, managing director of the 
ANPA Research Institute, looked into his crystal ball and 
predicted many changes in the newspaper industry in the 
next 10 years. Among these is the growth of web-offset 
in the newspaper field. He feels that a newspaper under 
20,000 circulation equipped with cold type and a web- 
offset press designed for newspaper work can hold its 
own against stereotype-rotary letterpress in both oper- 
ating expense and purchase costs. 


First Offset Daily 


A typical web-offset daily paper is the Opelousas (La.) 
Daily World. Founded on Christmas Eve, 1939, the Daily 
World is the country’s first successful daily offset paper. 
The Monahans (Texas) Express was actually the first 
daily offset paper but it lasted only a few months. To 


with spaces left for halftones. Pasteups are photographed onto 
negative paper and the halftones are stripped in. Two such 
spreads are taped together for a plate flat. 
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Two-unit Webendorfer used by the Daily World. One unit with 
folder was bought directly from Webendorfer. The second unit 
was originally purchased by the Navy and had been in use on 
Guam. A web and a half web are being run here to produce a 
12-page tabloid section. Note paper passes vertically between 
two blanket cylinders. 


avoid any argument, the Daily World states in its mask- 
head that it is “America’s Pioneer Offset-Printed Daily 
Newspaper.” 

Starting out with hot type and a 17x22” sheet-fed 
press, John and Hugh Thislethwaite began operation that 
Christmas Eve with a 36-page tabloid. The first several 
years were hard ones since the town of 17,000 had two 
other papers at the time. 

However, by January, 1947, the paper had done well 
enough to enable the two brothers to buy a new $22,000 
Webendorfer web-offset perfecting press with folder. This 
was an early Webendorfer design—with the web traveling 
perpendicular to the floor as it passed through the units. 
This design is very well suited to newspapers where quick 
plate changes and ease in working around the units with- 
out breaking the web are desired. 

In 1950 the Daily World bought its second Weben- 
dorfer unit. This had originally been bought by the Navy 
for the production of the Navy News on Guam island in 
the Pacific. The Daily World was anxious to obtain this 
press (a twin of its initial unit) when the Navy disposed 
of its Guam equipment to civilians on the island. 

With these two units coupled together and two folders, 
the Daily World has both flexibility and big press capacity. 
Papers average 28 pages on weekdays and from 48 to 64 
on Sunday. Circulation is about 9,000. The Sunday 
edition has a special two-color magazine with comics. 
There is no paper on Saturday or Monday. Circulars and 
non-competing papers help to keep the press busy when 
it is not printing the Daily World. 


Keeping Production Costs Down 


Typical of all offset papers, there is a constant effort to 
keep production costs down. Body composition is done 
on Justowriters; heads and advertising still are set by 
linotypes, but these will be replaced with cold type equip- 
ment when replacement time comes around. Pages are 
pasted in spreads as determined by the imposition for 
the particular size paper for the day and then shot onto 
high contrast photographic paper called negative paper. 
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Paste-up starts at 8:30 in the morning. Photos and ma- 

terial from the Facsimile machine are grouped and shot 

on paper base film, using a gray contact screen. Halftones 

are stripped into the negative paper; two sheets of line 
(Continued on Page 128) 
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Drawing of the new Goss Suburban web-offset press, designed 
specifically for small daily and weekly newspapers. Blanket-to- 
blanket units can be arranged in tandem for one floor operation 
or stacked two units high for better color register. 





The Vanguard — formerly the Gemco — web-offset newspaper 
press. Designed and built by The Grand Prairie Daily News 
Texan after that newspaper outgrew its unit type presses. This 
press is now being offered to other publishers by the Dutro Co. 
It is relatively inexpensive, and additional units can be added 
for increased page capacity. The Daily News Texan has a four- 
unit press and occasionally runs four-color news photos on its 
front page. 


f 





Web-offset presses designed for small newspapers also are built 
in larger sizes. This single unit Hantscho press prints a 36” 
web which is slit into two 18” webs. These smaller rolls are 
then collated in a roll collator. This type press can also be 
obtained with a newspaper folder instead of a rewind. 
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AMA Exposition Reveals: 


Offset Helps Solve 
Many Problems 


In Packaging 


By H. H. Slawson 


Chicago Correspondent 


HE American Management Asso- 

ciation’s 28th national packaging 
exposition, held in Chicago, April 
13-17, was the largest and most com- 
prehensive ever staged. A record 400 
manufacturers filled five acres of space 
in the International Amphitheatre 
with exhibits of machinery and equip- 
ment, materials, supplies, methods and 
services. 

The exposition showed packaging’s 
astounding advancement in recent 
years. To one observer it brought the 
realization that behind every forward 
step into new fields there are a printer 
and an ink maker, without whose 
teamwork the new package would not 
be possible. 

Long before the dreams of design- 
ers and engineers become realities the 
printer has to be consulted to see if 
he can impart the all important 
“come-and-buy-me” appeal. And the 
printer, in turn, has to see his ink 
supplier first. This is especially true 
with the appearance, almost daily 
now, of new types of materials to be 
used in new ways for packaging pur- 
poses. 

Consider, for instance the printing 
problems involved when foil and 
glassine were first used, or when some- 
body brought out a new serving 
wrapper for hot dogs; or a “boil-in” 
film for baby foods and roast turkey. 
All these and multitudes of other 
printing and lithographing problems 
had to be solved quite recently and 
doubtless there are many more to 
come. 

In the discussion conference, held 
concurrently, the words “lithography” 
and “lithographer” appeared with 
pleasing frequency in papers by vari- 
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ous industry experts. “Incidentally, we 
owe much to the U. S. Printing and 
Lithograph Co. for the fine work they 
did fer us under considerable dif- 
ficulty.” 

The speaker was Joseph B. Starke. 
of General Foods Corp. He was re- 
ferring to U. S. P. & L.’s handling of 
a label order for his company’s new 
“Gourmet Foods” line of fancy foods 
which were to be introduced at a food 
show “just weeks away.” 

“Labels, not just one or two or 
three, but fifty odd different labels,” 
said Mr. Starke. “Key drawings were 
turned out in a stream and often our 
printer almost literally stood over our 
drawing boards.” 


Lithographer Helps Out 


Another label printer, identified 
only as being “located in California,” 
figured in an account related by Wal- 
lace L. Pierce, president of a Boston 
quality food distributing firm. When 
the S. S. Pierce company entered the 
frozen food business, he said, the vol- 
ume of each item carried was so small 
that it did not warrant separately 
lithographed labels. So this litho- 
grapher devised a small folder which 
included recipes for handling this rela- 
tively new and strange item known as 
frozen foods. This leaflet he attached 
to the container with a clear cello- 
phane wrapper, which served until the 
sales volume of these products in- 
creased. 

Two lithographers exhibiting at 
Chicago — Milprint, Inc., and U. S. 
Printing & Lithograph Co., made 
good use of the awards they have re- 
ceived in the LPNA Awards Com- 





petition and similar contests. Mil- 
print’s booth decorations included 17 
framed certificates, all won during 
1958. U. S. P. & L. passed out a four- 
page folder picturing its 22 awards 
won last year in LPNA and Folding 
Paper Box Association contests. 

J. L. Clark Mfg. Co., metal deco- 
rators, of Rockford, Ill., displayed the 
actual trays and canister for which 
they received LPNA awards in 1955, 
57 and °58. 

U. S. P. & L. called its exhibit a 
“Colorama of Packaging.” Shown 
were containers of all types produced 
for varied customers, plus an array 
of advance ideas on labels and wrap- 
pers in film and foil, folding cartons 
of unique design and multi-purpose 
carriers. Emphasized, too, was the re- 
cently developed high gloss label fin- 
ish called “U. S. Super Glaze” and 
multi-color labels using metallic inks. 
In charge of the booth was Howard 
Minnich, advertising manager. 

“Milprint Makes Packages that 
Make Sales,” was the theme of this 
packaging concern’s exhibit. Pictured 
in a big blow-up was a supermarket 
checkout counter with life size cut- 
out of a girl checking off the Milprint- 
made packages coming to her on a 
moving track and of a boy mannequin 
waiting to put them into a shopping 
bag. Roy Lundberg, advertising man- 
ager, talked about the “swing to pa- 
perboard cartons” by clients who for- 
merly used plain boxes overwrapped 
in wax paper or cellophane. 


‘Twin Band’ Packaging 


Rossotti Lithography Corp., North 
Bergen, N. J., featured its multi-color 
package printing service, multi-unit 
packages and “twin band” packaging, 
which permits combination in one 
sales unit of glass and glass, glass and 
tin, or tin and tin, without use of glue 
or staples. Miriam Morris, sales pro- 
motion manager, explained Rossetti’s 
10-point service for promotion of ef- 
fective marketing. 

Progress Lithographing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, devoted its display to pre- 
lithographed corrugated paper stock, 
printed for box makers by a new 
technique which uses fine screen litno- 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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Easier work means fewer makeovers ! 
Here’s the new way to make every- 
one’s work easier—Kodalith Ortho 
Film, Type 3. 

Dot etchers like it because the 
emulsion sticks to the base and dots 
etch uniformly through the entire scale. 


Cameramen get easier shooting of 
difficult copy, fewer makeovers— 
because of Type 3’s wide latitude. 
Every sheet is individually inspected. 

Strippers handle negatives more 
easily on acetate-base Type 3. It’s 
easier to scribe and cut. 


All Kodak graphic arts materials are made together to work together 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Graphic Reproduction 
Sales Division 


THE MATTER... 
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DOT ETCHER touches the heart of the matter—the emulsion. He finds it’s easier to hold pinpoint 
dots and the emulsion sticks to the base when he's working on new Kodalith Ortho Film, Type 3. 


New Type 3 Kodalith makes every job easier! 


Platemakers find it easier to print 
to metal. Stack up four or five Type 3 
negatives and see the base clarity 
for yourself! 


Managers, too, find this remarkable 
new emulsion makes it easier to meet 
day-to-day production schedules and 
keep costs within predictable limits. 


Make your job easier! Use Kodalith 
Ortho Film, Type 3—on your choice 
of four supports: regular acetate, thin- 
base acetate, dimensionally stable 
P.B., and thick-base P.B., in all 
conventional sizes. 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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It’s easy to begin! Complete printed 
how-to-use-it information is yours for 
the asking. Ready to help you, as 
always, are Kodak Technical Repre- 
sentatives, Graphic Reproduction 
Technical Service Centers, and your 
experienced Kodak dealer. 

Order some “easy does it” Kodalith 
Ortho Film, Type 3, today. Or write 
us for an exposed and processed 
film sample, so you can put 
your glass on the heart of 
the matter for yourself. 


Text for this advertisement 
was set photographically. 









Watermark ... Fluorescent Whites ... Uncoated 


By Thomas N. Cook 


Hamilton Paper Co. 


Vellum ... Laid Text... Felt Finish... 


Conclusion 


OW let’s talk about specific types 

of paper. Let us consider first 
Text papers, and with them, because 
of many similarities, Cover papers. 


1. Text and Cover Papers 


A Text or a Cover paper might be 
described as an ordinary paper with 
icing. These are papers of higher than 
ordinary quality; papers with unique 
properties. 

First of all, Cover and Text papers, 
almost without exception, are manu- 
factured from blends of superior 
quality pulps. The finest of paper mak- 
ing pulps are the alpha pulp grades. 
Most Text and Cover papers are made 
with substantial quantities of alpha 
pulp. Alpha is blended with the high- 
est qualities of bleached sulphite, 
bleached soda, and sometimes bleached 
sulphate pulps to give special high 
quality. 

Text and Cover papers are com- 
monly manufactured on medium or 
small sized paper machines. These 
papers are run at reduced speeds on 
these machines in order to obtain the 
finest in formation and surface. Be- 
cause of this, also, there is greater 
flexibility of manufacture —it is 
easier to get special sizes, colors or 
finishes. 

Added to the expensive raw ma- 
terial, and the slow, painstaking 
manufacture, is careful attention to 
high opacity. Opaqueness is attained 
by the use of unusually large quanti- 
ties of titanium dioxide in Text and 
Cover papers. Those papers are avail- 
able in brilliant clean whites and in 
a variety of interesting surfaces. Also, 
of course, Text and Cover papers are 
frequently manufactured with deckle 
edges. 

Let us be somewhat more specific 
about these papers. First of all, Text 
papers generally are manufactured in 





Are You Using Paper Terms Correctly ? 


the middle book weights: 25 x 38” — 
60, 70, 80, and possibly 100. The 
cover weights overlap these text 
weights slightly. Covers are normally 
manufactured in basis weight 20 x 26” 
— 50, 65, 80, and up to 20 x 26” — 
100. Remember that 20 x 26” — 50 is 
the equivalent of 25 x 38” — 90. 
Therefore, a 50 lb. Cover really is the 
same weight as a 90 lb. Text. Simi- 
larly, 65 lb. Cover is the same weight 
as 120 lb. Text, and so on. 

Cover papers often are laminated 
to two or three ply, for additional 
strength and rigidity. 

As far as surface is concerned, in 
general, the Text and Cover papers 
may be divided roughly, as Caesar 
divided Gaul, into three parts. These 
would be the Vellum finish, the Laid, 
and the Felt Finish papers. 


A. Vellum Finish 


Taking first the Vellum Finish 
papers, we find a category of deluxe, 
well formed, Brilliantly White, Wove, 
Vellum Surface papers. They are made 
with great attention to uniformity, to 
levelness, and to Brilliant White. The 
White may be a dignified Cream- 
White, a Neutral White, or one of 
the startling new Fluorescent Whites, 
but whatever it is it will have a high 
fundamental Brightness. 


B. Laid Text 


In the category of Laid Text and 
Cover papers we find papers more 
directly inspired by the old hand- 
made paper maker than any others. 
The most interesting development in 
Laid papers in recent years has been 
the ability to use special marking 
devices on the Wire Side of the paper 
to secure uniformity of design on 
both sides. One of the old disadvan- 
tages of Laid papers was this lack of 
uniformity. Laid papers, too, may be 
made in any of the shades of white 
already mentioned and they too are 
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made with great attention to the 
niceties of papermaking. 


C. Felt Finish 
In the Felt Finish group of Text 
papers, we find the greatest variety. 
A Felt Finish is designed to give a 
three dimensional effect to printed 
material. Felt Finishes range from 
fine designs to deep, coarse, bold de- 
signs. Some are directional, some are 
not. You should carefully consider the 
material to be printed or lithographed 
in selecting the Felt Finish best suited 
as the background for your work. 


D. Watermark 
I should mention Watermarks at 
this point, I believe. The Vellum 
Finish papers are seldom Water- 
marked but the Laid and Felt Finish 
grades often are, particularly in the 
Text weights. Frequently the Water- 
mark is omitted in the Cover Weight 
because it is less clear and may pos- 
sibly be a problem in the heavier 
weights. A Watermark, as you know, 
is a design in the paper, imparted (as 
is the Laid mark) while the paper is 
still wet. The Watermark is an identi- 
fication, a sign of quality and of 
pride in workmanship. 


E. Fluorescent Whites 

We've said a good deal about White 
papers and I’ve mentioned the new 
Fluorescent White. The newest de- 
velopment in the paper industry in 
recent years has beea the ability to 
use fluorescent dyes in paper making. 
These dyes impart a brilliance and 
whiteness never before found in the 
paper industry. They are not easy to 
use, and there are pitfalls attendant 
upon their use. Fluorescent dyes are 
actually an optical Whitening agent, 
not a color pigment. However, many 
paper mills are using fluorescent dyes 
with spectacular results. The brilliant 
Whiteness provides a contrast with 
printed material previously unsur- 
passed. 

Perhaps more than in any other 
grade it’s important with the Text and 
Cover papers to match your art work 
or copy with the paper to be used. 
Remember that paper is an important 
vehicle, it’s an important tool. Like 
any other tool you must understand it 
to use it well. 


For example, not all designs and 
not all art work are suited for these 
Fluorescent Whites. Many people be- 
lieve that process color work is better 
done on a more neutral White, and 
many believe that type matter should 
be done on a Cream-White. We have 
all seen mismatches of paper to art 
work, sometimes as mismatched as a 
hearse at a wedding. 

To summarize the Text and Cover 
group therefore, we have deluxe 
papers manufactured of extra quality 
pulps, in Vellum surfaces, in Laid 
papers and in Felt Finish papers. 
Many are available in a variety of 
lovely colors and many are available 
with Deckle Edges. Here are papers 
especially designed to carry your 
message with the importance it de- 
serves. 


2. Uncoated Offset Papers 


Now let us consider Uncoated Off- 
set papers. The term Offset, originally 
used only to describe the printing 
process, has come to be used to de- 
scribe also a general type of paper 
specifically designed and developed 
for the lithographic press. 

Offset papers, as a group, are lower 
in price than the Text and Cover 
Grades. In the present paper market 
there are Offset papers available with 
some considerable variety of pricing. 

To start with raw materials, Offset 
Papers often are manufactured of 
good quality chemical wood pulps, 
frequently with some combination of 
reworked fiber. The combinations of 
pulp and reworked fiber are almost 
unlimited, depending upon the mill 
and the price level involved. 





From time to time the editor 
receives letters from readers ask- 
ing an explanation of some of 
the terms used in describing 
paper, and how these terms came 
to be used. As a general review 
for experienced lithographers, 
and a quick survey for the new- 
comers, ML is happy to present 
this article by Mr. Cook, Eastern 
sales manager for Hamilton 
Paper Co., based on a talk he 
gave at Garrett-Buchanan’s Pa- 
per Seminar recently in Phila- 


delphia. 
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There is also a new group of Offset 
papers manufactured of the new 
Southern Bleached Sulphate Pulps. In 
our opinion, the Offset Papers manu- 
factured of combinations of chemical 
wood pulps with some reworked fiber 
probably are most advantageous. The 
reason for this is the greater inertness 
of fiber attained, thus giving greater 
dimensional stability in the paper. 

Going beyond raw material, Offset 
papers generally are manufactured on 
relatively large, high speed paper 
machines. This becomes necessary in 
order for the paper mill to be econom- 
icaliy competitive in these grades. Off- 
set, of course, must be Hard Surface 
sized, for lithography. 

Offset papers are most commonly 
manufactured in weights down to 
25 x 38” —45 or 50 lb., and up to 
25 x 38” — 100, 120, and in the case 
of at least one mill, 150 lb. Some 
Offset papers are available in colors, 
although the great bulk of this ton- 
nage is in White paper. 


A. Pigmented Paper 
There are two noteworthy aspects 
of the development of Offset paper in 
recent years. The first of these is the 
development of pigmented Offset 
paper. By this I mean the depositing 
on the surface of the paper of a thin 
film of inert matter, clay or titanium, 
with some starch. The purpose of this 
is to keep the offset ink on the surface 
of the paper in order to provide 
greater brilliance of color and sub- 
stantial economy in ink consumption. 
There is not enough surface deposit 
however, to interfere with the attrac- 
tiveness of the Uncoated paper. 


B. General Improvement 
The second noteworthy development 
is a more general one. This is the 
general improvement in precision of 
manufacture and packaging which has 
been made necessary by the develop- 
ment of large size, high speed, mod- 
ern lithographing equipment. As off- 
set presses grow to gigantic size, and 
as they can lithograph as many as six 
colors in one trip through the press, 
imperfections in deliveries of paper 
become increasingly costly. 
These precision presses require un- 
(Continued on Page 126) 
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now Haloid Xerox introduces 


a new, complete line of 


materials for every graphic arts 
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*TRADEMARK OF HALOID XEROX INC. 


Completely new Halolith films and papers 
are coated with a fast, extremely high con- 
trast, orthochromatic emulsion. Wide expo- 
sure and development latitude virtually elim- 
inates “remakes.” High maximum density 
helps assure superior line and halftone nega- 
tives and positives. 

Rapid developing rate speeds production. 
Extremely sharp and hard halftone dots 





have excellent etch characteristics for both 
negative and positive halftone work. 

Halolith materials, manufactured by 
Haloid Xerox Inc., are furnished in a wide 
variety of bases to accommodate every 
graphic arts need. 

All new bases and emulsions are used in 
the new Halolith series. Each new item was 
exhaustively field-tested under actual shop 
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Halolith® 


conditions prior to its introduction. You will 
find that Halolith products match or exceed 
the best offered on the market today. Avail- 
able in all cut sheet and roll sizes. 


A free demonstration of any of the mate- 
rials in this superb graphic arts line is avail- 
able at your convenience... with your own 
equipment. 
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‘Air Type’ Printing 


Simplifies Double Printing, Color Proving and Other Jobs 


By Robert L. Yinger 


Silver Spring, Md. 





making press plates. 


moved with solvent if necessary. 





The “Air Type” printing process, an invention of Eduardo Carranza, 
provides for making ink prints photographically on gelatin or col- 
loidal coated surfaces. The method may be used to make prints on 
continuous tone negatives, line negatives or positives, and for convert- 
ing negatives to positives. Color proofs using printing inks may be 
made for the guidance of color etchers or for customer O.K. prior to 


The technique consists of sensitizing the gelatin surface with potas- 
sium bichromate and exposing this to strong light through a line 
negative. After exposure, the print is sprayed with waterproof ink and 
allowed to dry. The image then is developed out with sodium hypo- 
chlorite solution and cleared with a solution of sodium hydrosulphite. 
The resulting ink image or print is quite permanent, but may be re- 








T IS the practice in deep-etch offset 

and rotogravure to make a con- 
tact printed positive from a camera 
made negative rather than to attempt 
to reverse the negative chemically. 
For various reasons, the reversal proc- 
ess has never gained popularity; con- 
sequently a film negative and a film 
positive must be made for use in these 
processes. 

Eduardo Carranza, of Box 238 
Division Ave., Millington, N. J., has 
developed a new method which is par- 
ticularly adaptable to deep-etch offset 
and rotogravure. A patent has been 
granted for the process which is called 
“Air Type” (U. S. patent number 
2,841,493). The method has distinct 
advantages, particularly with respect 
to its application to any process re- 
quiring positives. It is equally adapt- 
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able to offset lithography, photoen- 
graving, silk screen printing and steel 
plate engraving. 

The method has a variety of appli- 
cations, but is particularly suited to 
the making of positives and double 
printing line work on continuous tone 
positives or negatives intended for 
gravure. Letterpress conversion work 
involving type matter to be printed 
by deep-etch offset can be done quite 


easily without going to the expense 
of making an extra positive from the 
original negative. 


Method of Operation 


The invention is based on the fact 
that bichromated colloidal surfaces, 
such as gelatin films, become im- 
pervious to liquids when exposed to 
light. Therefore, if a gelatin coated 
surface such as a photographic film is 
sensitized with bichromate solution 
and allowed to dry, it becomes sensi- 
tive to light. This sensitive surface 
may then be exposed to light, render- 
ing the exposed portions insoluble in 
water and other liquids. 

This image is then coated with 
waterproof ink and developed out with 
sodium hypochlorite solution (such as 
“Chlorox” or “Dazzle”). The ink re- 
mains on the hardened gelatin and is 
washed away over the unexposed gela- 
tin areas. This gives an ink image on 
the film which is quite permanent 
after drying, but can be washed off 
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Steps in the production of an “Air Type” print: 1. Bichromate coated area of film 
to be printed; 2. Negative in position for exposure; 3. Ink sprayed over exposed 


area; 4. Developed image. 
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if required with a suitable solvent. 
The sensitized gelatin is rather insen- 
sitive to room lighting and the print- 
ing can be carried out in normal 
illumination using a strong printing 
light such as are or photoflood. 


Converting Negative to Positive 


To make a line positive from a line 
negative without using a second piece 
of film, the original negative is simply 
sensitized on the back with bichromated 
solution, dried and printed through 
the front of the negative. The image is 
inked and then developed on the back 
of the film to make a positive. The 
negative image on the front next is 
chemically reduced or bleached out 
with full strength Chlorox or Dazzle 
and the film cleared. 

It is also possible to make positives 
in the same manner by using strip 
film for the negative. After the posi- 
tive image has been obtained on the 
back, the negative image is stripped 
away, or the negative film may be 
stripped from its support before the 
positive image is developed out, 
thereby facilitating development by 
making the image clearly visible. The 
result is a perfect positive on the origi- 
nal camera negative film support — 
but laterally reversed. Of course, the 
method will not work if the negative 
is continuous tone and is suited only 
to making line positives (or positives 
from halftone negatives) . 


Double Printing 


In rotogravure, the process may be 
employed for printing line work on 
negatives from which positives with 
white lettering are to be obtained. This 
obviates the necessity for making and 
laying thin film positives. Conversely, 
the same method will produce black 
lettering over continuous tone posi- 
tives. Prints may be made on either 
side of the film, and the technique 
may also be used for double printing 
over screened positives or negatives. 


Color Printing and Proving 
Since the “Air Type” print is an 
ink print, it is possible to make the 
image on photographic paper or film 
in any color, simply by using colored 
(Continued on Page 127) 



































TECHNICAL BRIEFS 


These abstracts of important current 
articles, patents, and books are compiled 
as a service of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc. They represent statements 
made by the authors and do not express 
the opinions of the abstractors or of the 


LTF. 


Since some of the abstracts are from ab- 
stract journals, LTF cannot furnish photo- 
stats of all of the original articles. If the 
title is marked with an asterisk (*), LTF 
has no further information than that con- 
tained in the abstract itself. Inquiries about 
these items should be sent direct to the 
source that is named. If you want copies 
of U. S. Patents, write direct to the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Send twenty-five cents for each patent de- 
sired. Make checks or money orders pay- 
able to “Treasurer of the United States.” 
British patents may be obtained for forty- 
five cents from the Patent Office, 25 South- 
ampton Buildings, London, W. C. 2, Eng- 
land, or as in the case with all foreign pat- 
ents, they may be obtained as photoprints 
from the U. S. Patent Office, Washington 
2 DG 


If the title of the abstract is not marked 
with an asterisk (*), LTF can supply 
photostats of the original article. NOTE: 
When placing orders for such photostats, 






































please give the COMPLETE description of 
article wanted—TITLE, AUTHOR, PUBLI- 
CATION, and PAGE NUMBERS. When 
articles appear in LTF’s publication Re- 
search Progress as well as other publica- 
tions, Research Progress will be sent. The 
charge for copies of Research Progress is 
thirty cents to LTF members and one 
dollar to non-members plus three cents 
postage. The charge for photostats is 
$1.00 per page (check abstract for number 
of pages) plus three cents per page postage. 
Postage charge for orders from places other 
than Canada and the United States or its 
territories and possessions is ten cents per 
page of photostats or ten cents per copy of 
Research Progress. Orders from companies 
or individuals who are not members of LTF 
cannot be filled until payment is received. 
Orders with payment enclosed receive im- 
mediate attention. 

LTF also has mimeographed lists of (1) 
“Periodicals Abstracted by the Research 
Department” and (2) “Books of Interest to 
Lithographers.” These are available for 
twenty-five cents each in coin or USS. 
stamps. All inquiries concerning these lists 
and photostats of original articles (not 
marked with an asterisk) should be ad- 
dressed to: Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, Inc., Research Department, 1800 So. 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Il. 


Photography, Tone and Color 
Correction 


SEPARATING TROUBLES — From COoLor 
SEPARATIONS, Part 1. Manfred Rosenow. 
National Lithographer, Vol. 65, No. 12, De- 
cember 1958, pages 12, 76, 78, 3 pages. A 
basic system for color separation, correc- 
tion and screening is briefed. Also discus- 
sion of color transparencies and typical 
density ranges of six different types. 


Usinc THE Rotary FiasH Stop. Robert 
L. Yinger. Modern Lithography, Vol. 26, 
No. 12, December 1958, pages 40, 119, 2 
pages. A test for calibration and compensat- 
ing of flash exposures is described. 


SIMPLIFIED PHOTOGRAPHIC MASKING WITH 
Proper Process Inks. Dr. Paul J. Hart- 
such. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 30, No. 
8, August 1958, pages 88, 90, 92, 94, 96, 5 
pages. Balanced process inks no longer ex- 
perimental and they can solve some prob- 
lems of color correction. 


Direct SEPARATIONS WITH MAGENTA 
MASKING, Part 2. Harold O. Pattillo. 
Graphic Arts Progress, Vol. 5, No. 1, Jan- 
uary and February 1958, pages 1-2, 2 pages. 
Direct halftone by contact screens, and 
glass screens. Black printer with infra-red 
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plate or split exposure on pan film (high 
contrast). 


MASKING, COLOR SEPARATION FOR 
TRANSPARENT AND REFLECTION Copy. 
John M. Lupo, Jr. Modern Lithography, 
Vol. 26, No. 8, August 1958, pp. 40-5, 6 
pages. Discusses highlight masks, what 
they are, and various methods of making 
them. Illustrations are included with ex- 
posure and processing data. Three masks 
are involved. 


MASKING, COLoR SEPARATION FOR TRANS- 
PARENT AND REFLECTION Copy. John M. 
Lupo, Jr. Modern Lithography, Vol. 26, 
No. 9, September 1958, pages 59-62, 165- 
6, 6 pages. Describes negative masking on 
reflection copy, positive masking for re- 
flection copy. Method to find density range 
of halftone screen covered. Includes dia- 
grams of masking system, exposure, and 
development tables. An alignment chart is 
included which will show density range of 
mask and range of separation negatives. 
Method of use of this chart is included in 
diagram. 


MaskINnc, CoLor SEPARATION FOR TRANS- 


PARENT AND ReFLecTIOoN Copy. John M. 
Lupo, Jr. Modern Lithography, Vol. 26, 
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DU PONT 
CRONAR”® FILMS... 


THE QUALITY LINE 
ON ONE 


STABLE BASE 



















@ There’sa big difference between just making film and creating a complete 
and superior line of films for highly skilled graphic arts people. Each film, like 
our new CRONAR Ortho M, has been designed to do specific jobs superbly 


and economically. 


Why have CRONAR Films met with such enthusiastic acceptance by the 
trade? There are several important reasons: CRONAR Films have built-in stability; 
they resist shrinking and stretching with changes in humidity or temperature. 
They dry faster, because Du Pont’s unique polyester base absorbs virtually no 
water. Furthermore, the emulsions on all of these films have been carefully 
researched to offer top results for every use. These reasons explain why CRONAR 
Films are replacing ordinary films 





and even glass—in leading shops everywhere. 


HERE’S A RAPID RUNDOWN ON OUR CRONAR FILM LINE. SEE HOW MANY 
JOBS THEY CAN DO IN YOUR SHOP... ON THE SAME FILM BASE 





ces CRONAR ORTHO B LITHO AND CRONAR ORTHO A LITHO (.004") Camera halftone and line 
work, contact positives or negatives. 


“qe CRONAR ORTHO B LITHO (.007”) Halftone and line work, printed circuits, cartography, 
large sheet uses. 


cron CRONAR PAN LITHO (.004”) Line work where red and black must be separated. In color 
work, for direct separation halftones and highlight masks. 


“De CRONAR MASKING (.004”) Overlay masks in contrast adjustment and color correction 
techniques. 


Se CRONAR PAN MASKING (.004”) Color correction masks for transparencies, negative color 
corrector masks from reflection copy. 


tp CRONAR REFLECTION COLOR SEPARATION NEGATIVE (.007”) Color separation where high 
contrast is needed (reflection copy, low-contrast copy). 


<> CRONAR TRANSPARENCY COLOR SEPARATION NEGATIVE (.007’) Color separation where 
medium contrast is needed (transparencies, contrasty copy, separations for two- 
stage masking). 


<> CRONAR LOW GAMMA PAN COLOR SEPARATION NEGATIVE (.007”) Color separation where 
soft contrast is desired. 


<> CRONAR COMMERCIAL (.007”) Continuous tone negatives. positive or cancelling masks, 
reproduction of copy which combines continuous tone with line material. 


<> CRONAR DIRECT POSITIVE CLEAR (.004”) Duplicate line and halftone negatives or positives. 


JUST RELEASED! CRONAR ORTHO M LITHO FILM 


New CRONAR Ortho M is especially designed for elimination of bothersome 
Newton’s rings and trapped air which commonly occur in contact printing. Its 
emulsion is coupled with a special surface developed to assure you of complete 
contact between films quickly and efficiently. CRONAR Ortho M is available in 
.004” thickness and in all standard sizes and put-ups. 

Contact your Du Pont Technical Representative for more information on 
CRONAR Ortho M...or any of our CRONAR Films. He'll be happy to discuss 
any questions you may have, and will also arrange a demonstration right in your 
own plant. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. In Canada: Du Pont of Canada Limited, Toronto. 


oe 
<> Symbol and Cronar are Du Pont trademarks for polyester graphic arts films 


This advertisement was prepared exclusively by Phototypography 
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Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 








No. 11, November 1958, pages 38-42, 137, 
6 pages. Article describes two-stage or 
overlay masking. It is a combination of 
positive and negative masking, its first ap- 
plication was used for reflection copy. Dia- 
grams of procedure are included, along 
with general theory of process. (Reprint 
of entire series available from Modern 
Lithography, Box 31, Caldwell, N. J., at $2 
a copy.) 


Dor Etcuinc CoLor Correctinc. James 
M. Nolan. National Lithographer, Vol. 65, 
No. 7, July 1958, pages 12-3, 72, 3 pages. 
A typical problem is mentioned and the 
method used to correct the positive is de- 
scribed. Staging and etching are discussed. 


Coton Province FROM Positives. James 
M. Nolan. National Lithographer, Vol. 65, 
No. 11, November 1958, pages 22, 82, 2 
pages. Method of making color proofs with 
diazo foils or films. 


Dye CoLor Proorinc, Part 3. James M. 
Nolan. National Lithographer, Vol. 66, No. 
1, January 1959, pp. 18, 86-87-88, 4 pages. 
Concerns color dyed strip film for making 
proofs. Dyes close in hue to printing inks. 
Results are repeatable and consistent when 
processed with reasonable care. Need 
screened, color separated positives. Mate- 
rials and equipment needed are mentioned. 


Masxinc Has CuaAncep. John Pince. 
National Lithographer, Vol. 65, No. 4, 
April 1958, pp. 12-13, 96, 3 pages. General 
discussion of two-stage masking. Color sep- 
aration will be done more and more by 
electronics in near future. 


Masking WasHEeD Out TRANSPARENCIES. 
John Pince. National Lithographer, Vol. 
65, No. 6, June 1958, pages 12-13, 64, 66, 
4 pages. Describes masking system used 
by Mr. Pince in dealing with washed out 
transparencies. System designed to keep 
hand work to a minimum and correct color 
deficiencies. System as used still trial and 
error, depends a good deal on user’s ex- 
perience. Uses two-stage masking. 


MASKING TECHNIQUES FOR REFLECTION 
Copy. Gyan P. Madan. The Inland and 
American Printer and Lithographer, Vol. 
142, No. 3, December 1958, pages 54-56, 3 
pages. Details are discussed in filters, ex- 
posures, development, and densities. Five 
different densitometers are illustrated and 


described. 


Planographic Printing Processes 


Orrset PLATE GraIninc, Part II. Adam 
Henri Reiser. Printing Equipment Engi- 
neer, Vol. 88, No. 7, April 1958, pages 48- 
9, 2 pages. In the plant observed, the spe- 
cific grain required by the customer is ob- 
tained through carefully controlled and 
standardized procedures. Only the finest 
American quartz is used and tri-sodium 
phosphate is the only substance used as a 
graining acid. Steel balls are used, larger 
sizes for large press plates and smaller 
sizes for small press plates. 


Exectronic LitHo Prate. J. S. Mertle. 
National Lithographer, Vol. 65, No. 8, 
August 1958, page 36. A method of elec- 
trically producing a planographic printing 
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master was patented in Britain by the 
Timefax Corporation. The strippable back- 


‘ing of the blank or support used to form 


the master has a surface layer rendered 
hydrophilic or water-absorbent, the layer 
containing powdered carbon particles so 
that minute perforations can be produced 
thereon by stylus-applied electric voltages. 


STRIPPING Process CoLor Work. Charles 
C. Ball. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 30, 
No. 8, August 1958, pages 68, 70, 72, 74, 
76, 78, 6 pages. Standard stripping proce- 
dures that will enable accurate register 
and pleasing color reproduction of process 
work, duotones, and triple-tones. 


ELectTROLYTIC DEPOSITION OF COPPER 
For LirHocraPHy. Eugene L. Vanaver and 
Philip E. Tobias. National Lithographer, 
Vol. 65, No. 9, September 1958, pages 36, 
116, 124, 195, 4 pages. All practical bi- 
metallic lithograph processes depend upon 
the etching of metal from unwanted areas. 
A considerable amount of thought and ef- 
fort has been expended on the possibility 
of depositing metal during the processing. 
A process has been developed that allows 
the electrolytic deposition of copper as the 
image metal on stainless steel or alumi- 
num base plates. The results appear to 
have the benefits of good tone reproduc- 
tion, wear resistance and the certainty and 
recoverability generally associated with bi- 
metal lithographic plates. 


Paper and Ink 


ANPA ReEsEARCH INSTITUTE OFFERS 
TestinG SERVICE FOR Rop Cotor Inks. 
Anonymous. The American Pressman, Oc- 
tober 1958, pages 17-18, 2 pages. The 
ANPA Research Institute tests ROP color 
inks for color hue or shade, strength and 
viscosity. A description of the procedure 
for sending samples and tests to be per- 
formed is given. 


La NORMALISATION DES ENcRES TRI- 
CHROMES: LE POINT DE VUE DE L’UTILITI- 
SATEUR (in French). F. Driancourt. Co- 
leurs, N. 23, Averil 1958, p. 46-7; La Pro- 
cede, July-August 1958, pages 60-2, 3 
pages. The standardization of process inks 
is considered in relation to copy, filters, 
ideal absorption, and cost. The C.I.E. sys- 
tem for X and Y is considered insufficient. 
The X, Y, Z system is considered better 
for standards but not easily interpreted. 
The LTF method is considered good as a 
system of comparison, particularly the 
“factor of efficiency.” 


Lithography—General 


SUMMER WEATHER PrRosBLEMS. Edward 
Farrell. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 30, 
No. 5, May 1958, pp. 78-82, 3 pages. Au- 
thor discusses platemaking problems that 
arise during the spring and summer due 
to high humidity. It is suggested that hu- 
midity readings be taken four times a day 
both inside the shop and outside. If the 
humidity is higher outside, the windows 
should be kept closed. If it is lower they 
should be opened. Several moisture pro- 
tective materials are recommended for 
covering the deep-etch coating. Several 





helpful hints on platemaking during hu- 
mid weather are also mentioned. 


PH Controt. No Deep, Dark Mystery. 
Jerry Greeson. National Lithographer, Vol. 
65, No. 5, May 1958, pages 12-13, 97, 3 
pages. The pH nomenclature of acidity 
and alkalinity measurement is explained 
in terms of the exponential number of the 
figure expressing the concentration of hy- 
drogen (H*) as hydroxyl (OH~) (author 
calls it hydrozide) ions. Three methods of 
pH indication are discussed; short range 
pH (meaning pH papers), colorimetric 
(meaning visual matching of a pH indica- 
tor dye solution), and electrometric. 


METAL DECORATING IN ENGLAND, Part 
III. Conclusion. John Matthews. Modern 
Lithography, Vol. 26, No. 5, May 1958, 
pages 77-8, 2 pages. A concluding review 
of tin printing by the Metal Box Com- 
pany Ltd. including historical notes and 
descriptions of automatic devices for press 
protection and sheet inspection, as well as 
cleaning and color matching procedures. 
The development program of the company 
is discussed which includes application of 
dry-offset with .025” plates etched to .012”. 


Pius Factors oF Wes Orrset. W. Howell 
Lee. National Lithographer, Vol. 65, No. 
5, May 1958, pages 14, 16, 2 pp. An inter- 
esting article for both management and 
production groups. Mechanical features 
and production considerations are dis- 
cussed. 


Map Propuction. J. S. Mertle. National 
Lithographer, Vol. 65, No. 8, August, 1958, 
page 36. A method of preparing military 
maps from litho plates produced by the 
xerographic technique has been developed 
by the U. S. Army Engineer Research and 
Development Laboratories in conjunction 
with the Haloid Company and the Battelle 
Memorial Institute. In the new procedure, 
litho images are prepared and fixed di- 
rectly on xerographic plates, the non- 
image areas of the plates chemically con- 
verted to a water-receptive surface. The 
plates are used on offset presses in the 
regular lithographic manner, and runs up 
to 25,000 impressions are said to be ob- 
tained with a quality comparable to that 
of good litho printing. 


Is Coton Controt PracticaL? Anony- 
mous. Modern Lithography, Vol. 26, No. 9, 
September 1958, pages 73, 83, 166-167, 4 
pages. New York panel debates methods 
and values of color control. 


*LITHOGRAPHIC OFFSET PRESS PLATE 
DampeENING Device. U. S. Patent 2,868,118, 
September 24, 1954. Harold P. Dahlgren, 
Mobile, Alabama. Official Gazette, Vol. 
738, No. 2, January 13, 1959, page 328. 
l. In a printing plate moistener for a 
lithographic offset printing machine hav- 
ing a rotatable plate cylinder with a litho- 
graphic offset printing plate mounted 
thereabout, the combination which com- 
prises, an elongate cylindrical brush ro- 
tatably mounted on the machine in spaced 
parallel relationship to the exterior side 
of the plate; an elongate liquid retaining 
tray mounted on the machine and extend- 
ing parallel to the brush; a quantity of 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CLINIC 






By Herbert P. Paschel 
Graphic Arts Consultant 


Change Focus for Sharper Image? 


Q: One of the guys at the Litho 
Club has been trying to tell me that it 
is always better— for the sake of 
sharpness of image—to reduce or 
enlarge from copy, particularly when 
type is involved. He says same-size 
shots are not as faithful as a slight 
reduction or enlargement. Any truth 
to this argument? 

H.A.W., PHILADELPHIA 

A: It seems to me that your fellow 
member needs to take some advice 
rather than hand it out. In particular 
he should be advised not to spread as 
gospel what could be entirely errone- 
ous or true only in a special situation. 
Generally speaking, the resolution of 
a photographic emulsion is a fixed 
factor when subject brightness, ex- 
posure level, development, etc., are 
held constant. A given film can re- 
solve just so many lines per milli- 
meter whether the image is twice the 
size of the copy or half the size. It 
follows, therefore, that image defini- 
tion cannot help but depreciate with 
reduction. Just the opposite is true 
when enlarging. Your friend’s theory 
is obviously not valid for both re- 
duction and enlargement on the basis 
of film resolution. 

If this chap is speaking from a very 
limited and peculiar personal experi- 
ence he could very well be right, but 
not for the reasons he imagines. We 
normally assume that the resolution 
factor of a lens remains the same 
throughout the full, range of enlarge- 
ment and reduction and diaphragm 
settings. There are many reasons why 





NU 


It is impossible for Mr. 
Paschel to give personal replies 
by mail, but all questions will 
be answered in this column as 
soon after receipt as possible. 
The columnist also is available 
to the trade as a consultant for 
more complex litho problems. 


= 
= 
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this is not realized in practice. It is 
therefore possible that a particular 
lens performs with greater sharpness 
at one focus than at another. It could 
very well be that your friend has 
worked out a system to get around 
some peculiarity of his equipment and 
is erroneously convinced this applies 
to all situations. 

Image definition is the result of 
the interplay of many factors. Among 
them are emulsion resolution, optical 
resolution and other lens character- 
istics, subject contrast, illumination 
wavelength and intensity, processing 
conditions, etc. Obviously then, the 
results obtained in one case will not 
be realized in another situation unless 
all factors are duplicated precisely. 

There is another aspect to your 
friend’s theory which, even if true, 
precludes its general application. As 
you well know, camera focus is in- 
dicated by the ratio between image 
and copy sizes. This is usually estab- 
lished and fixed before the cameraman 
gets the job. In order to do what your 
friend suggests copy would have to 
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be prepared to meet the specific con- 
ditions of focus. And since this would 
likely not be the same for all cameras 
it would certainly confuse copy re- 
quirements within the industry. 


Pinpoint Light Source 
Q: I’ve been reading a lot about the 
advantages of pinpoint light sources 
for making contacts, separation nega- 
tives and the like. The question has 
come up in our shop as to whether 
you can make an unsharp mask using 
a pinpoint light? 
C.E.E., Los ANGELES 
A: There seems to be no reason 
why a pinpoint light source cannot 
be used in making unsharp masks al- 
though a slight modification of the 
usual technique may be necessary. 
With the exception of the rotation 
method, the degree of unsharpness of 
unsharp masks is controlled by the 
amount of spacing between the color 
transparency and the masking ma- 
terial. The unsharpness may be fur- 
ther varied by the use of a diffuse ma- 
terial as a spacer instead of clear, or 
some combination of clear and diffuse. 
Because the pinpoint light source 
is inherently a sharper light, it is 
likely that spacing and/or diffusion 
will have to be increased. However, 
a pinpoint light source can be made 
into a diffuse source merely by plac- 
ing a diffusing material over the light 
or between the light and the material 
being exposed. 
Book Review 
Puoto-Las [NpeEx, 20th Anniversary Edi- 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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BRIGHTYPE? 





What is Brightype? That is a question being 
asked by a number of people today in the 
graphic arts field. This page will try to answer 
some of the more obvious questions about 
Brightype. If you want additional information 
send for your free copy of the new Brightype 
folder about the remarkable possibilities of 
this new conversion process. 


Q. What is Brightype? 


A. Brightype is a new process to reproduce metal 
type forms and letterpress plates directly onto 
photographic film or paper. 


Q. In what printing processes would | 
use type on Brightype film? 

A. All offset lithography and gravure use material 
in film form. Silk screen techniques also use photo- 
graphic methods to good advantage. Letterpress 
uses type on film in many cases when photoengrav- 
ing is involved, and in its newer developments, such 
as Dow etch, photopolymer and other chemical 
processes, material on film is playing an increasingly 
important part. Brightype is adaptable to all of these. 


Q. How does Brightype compare in quality 
with photographic typesetting processes? 
A. The Brightype reproduction is of highest quality 
in sharpness, fidelity and evenness, with none of 
the occasional faults of conventional printed proofs, 
such as halations, fuzziness, uneven impression, etc. 


Q. How are corrections handled? 

A. Author's alterations in copy or spacing, as well 
as ordinary proofreader’s corrections, are made in 
the usual manner in the metal type form before 
Brightype reproduction is made. There is no need 
to photograph the form until it has been finally ok’d, 
and accordingly corrections on film are eliminated. 


Q. Can any camera be used in the 
Brightype process? 

A. The Brightype camera has been specially de- 
signed for its process. It combines a light source 
in motion with precision engineering to accom- 
modate either type forms or letterpress plates, and 
Brightype patented features cannot be duplicated 
on any other camera. 


Q. Can | use existing photoengravings 
or other letterpress plates 

in Brightype? 

A. Brightype reproduces even fine screen half- 
tones faithfully by the same preparation methods 
as used on metal type. These can be done sepa- 
rately, or included in the makeup of the type form, 
thus furnishing a single piece of film combining 
both halftones and type without any stripping. Line 
engravings, electrotypes, etc., are similarly handled. 


Q. Can worn type or plates be 
Brightyped? 

A. A unique feature of the Brightype camera is its 
unusual faculty of reproducing rounded-off worn 
surfaces in restored, almost-perfect form. Mixtures 
of such worn type combined with brand-new type 
appear on the film in surprisingly even color. 


Q. How large a form can be Brightyped? 
A. The Brightype camera photographs up to: 

Maximum image size . : 30 inch circle 
Maximum rectangle 18 x 24 inches 


Q. Are there other applications for the 
Brightype camera? 

A. Very fine results have been obtained in photo- 
graphing mechanical pasteups. The moving light 
source eliminates pasteup shadows, produces a 
sharp reproduction, and compensates for less-than- 
perfect type proofs to some degree. 





Ludlow Typograph Compa ny 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 
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PRODUCTION 


ET two pressmen together and 

the conversation will soon turn 
to gear streaks, particularly if the 
presses in question are 15-20 years 
old. Pressmen with this problem need 
a longer makeready and must watch 
closely their blankets and packing. 
Following is a well thought out ques- 
tion that is more or less typical of 
the gear streak problem on older 
(and rebuilt) presses: 

Q: We are a new corporation with 
a backlog of long lithographic ex- 
perience. We recently bought a 
second-hand offset press but we have 
a very serious “gear streak” problem 
which has baffled the best men in 
town, 

Serious as it is there is little ques- 
tion but that we can produce many 
satisfactory jobs, but also it is quite 
certain that despite the high skills of 
our pressman there will be jobs that 
can give us extremely serious head- 
aches. 

Since cylinders had been reground 
and plated, the press has not been 
operated for more than perhaps half 
a year. The bearers are new, and of 
unusually hard steel. Whether cylin- 
der gears have been replaced or not 
is questionable. In any event the 
press is up—and register, feeding 
etc. are all working satisfactorily, 
except that the gear streaks continue 
despite everything that has been tried. 

The enclosed press sheets indicate 
the problem to some extent. It is in 
the 150 line, heavy flat screens that 
the problem is most visible, though 
they don’t show up as much on a 
wove sheet as they do on the coated. 


CLINIC 


What To Do About Gear Streaks 


By Frank Arbolino 


Plant Superintendent, Dexter Press, W. Nyack, N. Y. 


The solids show more streaks on the 
wove than they do on the coated 
although by running a lot of ink, 
when dry the streaks are minimal, 
and even absent. It is certain that 
much could be done to “get by” on 
jobs, and of course going to 133 or 
120 line should be of some help, but 
unquestionably the press is not print- 
ing as it should and a combination 
of screens and solids (which is almost 
usual) would be impossible. 

Never, at any time, do these gear 
streaks show on the bearers or on 
the plate. But always, as soon as a 
new blanket is put on, there are 
streaks on the blanket, right across. 
in the same rhythm with which they 
appear on the printed sheet, except 
much more visible. They also appear 
on the back cylinder. They seemingly 
do not appear on the back end of the 
sheet, but they do of course appear 
all over the blanket, and by moving 
the heavy tones or solids to the back 
end of the sheet the streaks appear 
there as they do in the sheets you see. 

As yet we haven't been able to 
determine if the scuffs or embossings 
in the blanket have seriously affected 
its qualities or not, but even after 
very little running it is impossible 
to eliminate the gear streaks even 
after extremely harsh pumicing. 

Because the bearers are so ex- 
tremely hard we attempted putting 
chalk or resin on them to give them 
better traction or “slippage” but this 
seemed to have no appreciable effect. 
We replaced the pinion gear, which 
was found to have been defective in 
manufacture, but this has not helped. 
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Oj course we have gone through the 
whole process of pressures, packing 
and backlash. We tested the cylin- 
ders and they seemed to be true. The 
plate cylinder gear has the small 
segment gear and it is all right. 
Since this is really not the classic 
case of “gear streaks,” appearing on 
blanket and paper and back cylinder, 
but never on bearers or plate, we are 
hopeful that yeu may have some 
suggestions other than the taking out 
of cylinders and_ replacement of 
gears. It has been suggested that we 
use a graphite compound on the gears 
to make them wear in properly and 
inasmuch as the streaks do not appear 
on either the plate or bearers it might 


appear that the gears are “overpower- 
ing” the bearers. 

A: Looking over the sheets you 
sent, it is evident that the streaks 
may be caused by several reasons. 
Under conditions such as you stated, 
any defect in press setting will show 
up and, therefore. the slightest streak 
will stand out. 

The cause that comes to my mind 
first is rollers. Gear streaks due to 
roller gears can be caused by faulty 
settings of rollers. On certain types 
of presses (and the press you mention 
in your letter) roller settings may 
affect the seating of the gear teeth 
of the driving rollers or the riders. 
Care must be taken when setting the 
rider or driving rollers to the pitch 
diameter of the gear. The gear should 
neither mesh too loosely nor too 
tightly. 

| believe the trouble is largely 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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LITHO CLUB NEWS 





Holds Ink Night 

Printing ink problems were dis- 
cussed at the monthly dinner meeting 
of the Cincinnati Litho Club April 14 
at Guidara’s restaurant. Talks by Car- 
roll Weber and William Klomp of the 
General Printing Ink Co., a division 
of Sun Chemical Corp., New York, 
were illustrated with color slides and 
movies, and were followed by a 
question and answer period on tech- 
nical phases of ink applications. 

Club members have been invited 
to attend an open house May 14 at the 
new plant of the H. Blacker Printing 
Inks, Inc. Following the inspection 
tour, the group will have dinner at 
Hotel Alms followed by a joint meet- 
ing with the Cincinnati Craftsmens 
Club. On May 12, Litho Club mem- 
bers will tour the plant of the Beckett 
Paper Co. in nearby Hamilton, O. 





Hears Report on 3-M Dampening 

A meeting of the Los Angeles Litho 
Club was held early in April, at which 
the Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
presented its dampening system. Rob- 
ert Peterson of the Minnesota home 
office presented the technical part of 
the meeting with a graphic demon- 
stration of an actual unit. 

Mr. Peterson was press erector for 
seven years with the Harris-Seybold 
Co. and is now with the technical 
service department of 3-M. 

At the previous meeting, Carl 
Neimack, Raymond Pracknow, and 
John Little presented a session on 
today’s letterpress techniques. They 
pointed out that today many litho 
methods are being applied to letter- 
press. One of the time savers is the 
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use of modern masking, which will 
save a lot of time-consuming finishing. 

It was also pointed out that syn- 
thetic plates are being developed for 
letterpress. This will shorten make- 
ready, increase flexibility and, in com- 
bination with new types of presses, 
speed up the entire process. 





Harris Speaks on Register 

At the March meeting of the 
Washington Litho Club, James M. 
Hagedon, Merchandising Manager, 
Harris-Seybold 
Company, spoke on “Pins-Punches- 
Profits.” Mr. Hagedon presented the 
Harris concept in simplification of 


Dayton _ Division, 


makeready and pre-register which 
greatly reduces the delay in getting a 
job on the press. He indicated that 
this system is available for presses 
up to 23 x 36” single and two-color. 

The punch part of the system is 
utilized for control of the register in 
making the plate, while the pin and 
abutment pieces assure register of 
each plate to the press. Mr. Hagedon 
pointed out that this system will elim- 
inate much of the pressman’s time 
positioning the sheet properly in rela- 
tion to the image on the plate. He 
explained how the system has been 
simplified, thus making it possible to 
handle shorter runs on the Harris 
presses. It is claimed that the make- 
ready time is cut and better register 
achieved faster and at a considerable 
savings. 

Fred Fowler, lst vice president of 
the National Association of Litho 
Clubs, introduced the new members; 
who were, Melvin M. Gienau, U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; Robert 
S. Purcell, Premier Press, Inc., and 
Henry L. Wathen, Darby Printing 
Co. 





John Laverine, chairman of enter- 
tainment, reported that the annual 
Oyster Roast was held, April 11, at 
the Moose Lodge in College Park, 
Md., with 600 attending. 





Dayton 











Annual Quiz Night 

The Dayton Litho Club held its 
annual question and answer meeting 
at the Van Cleve hotel early in April. 
The panel included John Martz, Sin- 
clair and Valentine; Leon Tyler, 
Howard Paper Mills; Stanley Rickert, 
Associated Business Aids; William 
Stittgen, Reynolds & Reynolds; 
Charles Goforth, Wayne Colorplate: 
Robert Martin, McCall Corp. and 
William Robinson, Malone Camera. 
The moderator was John Sowers, vice 
president of the club. 

The questions covered a wide range 
of topics including balanced process 
inks, magnetic inks, different types of 
plates including presensitized and bi- 
metal, lens flare, stripping and sheet- 
fed and web-fed presses. 

One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing, which was attended by a record 
number of 75 people, was the presen- 
tation of a life membership in the 
club, to William Kinzeler for his 
years of service to the club. 

Four new members were accepted 
by president Len Starkey. They were 
Richard Eiken, Wayne Colorplate: 
Ernest Thokey, Hobart Manufactur- 
ing Co.; Albert Ziegenbein, McCall 
Corp.; and Joseph Bateman, Hull 
Paper Co. 





Balanced Inks Discussed 
Balanced inks are now in use in 
many lithographic plants around the 
country, Dr. Paul Hartsuch of the 
LTF, stated in a talk on “Balanced 
Offset Process Inks” at the March 
meeting of the Chicago Litho Club. 
Photographic masks for the color 
separations are made, he explained, 
to correct for errors in a certain set 
of inks. Since the inks are “bal- 
anced” it is possible to do this with 
single-stage masking. But when the 
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job is run, he added, the same set of 
balanced inks should be used. 

He outlined steps in making a set 
of color corrections; reasons why 
color correction is necessary; and 
how a set of balanced process inks 
can simplify the photographic mask- 
ing to accomplish color correction. 
Dr. Hartsuch emphasized that use of 
balanced inks will not eliminate hand 
work but will simplify the masking 
steps and reduce hand work. He dis- 
played a number of samples of press 
sheets printed with balanced inks. 

Dr. Hartsuch’s appearance before 
the Chicago Club was the first since 
his return to the Glessner House 
laboratories of LTF after nine years 
as a lithographic consultant with In- 
terchemical’s printing ink division. 
While there he cooperated with 
Frank Preucil, the Foundation’s 
noted authority on color reproduc- 
tion, to develop three sets of balanced 
offset process inks. He is familiar 
also to the trade in Chicago as the 
author of the LTF book “Chemistry 
of Lithography” which is used as a 
text in the chemistry course offered 
at the Chicago Lithographic Institute. 





Talks on Litho Inks 

The Twin City Litho Club, at its 
April meeting, heard a talk on Litho 
inks by Alvin W. Reitz. Mr. Reitz is a 
lithographic specialist in charge of 
offset ink sales for the Central Dis- 
trict Printing Ink division of Inter- 
chemical Corp. 

At a previous meeting the club 
heard Chesley Carlson, who described 
a new piece of equipment for the lith- 
ographer called the “Carlson Spacer.” 

Leo Holzinger announced a sell-out 
success for the club’s annual fishing 
party in May. 





Ten Pin Jamboree 

The Milwaukee Litho Club held its 
Ten Pin Jamboree, April 18, at the 
Playdium Bowling Lanes, with dinner 
and entertainment preceding the 
bowling. 





Straus Speaks on ‘Enemies’ 

Victor Straus, management consul- 
tant, writer and lecturer, last month 
spoke on the “Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies” at the Philadelphia Litho 
Club. 

In a tongue-in-cheek discussion, Mr. 
Straus pointed out the crude ways 
used in the past for making enemies 
as opposed to the skillful modern 
methods. 

As examples of the newer methods 
of making enemies, he pointed out: 

1) Saying it can’t be done; and 
when it gets done, then suggesting a 
better way of doing it. 

2) Keeping people waiting on the 
phone. 

3) Informing salesmen they should 
have called yesterday. 





‘Tricks of the Trade’ 

At a recent meeting of the Houston 
Litho Club the program consisted of 
“Tricks of the Trade.” Bill Kauzlarich 
was MC. Many interesting lithographic 
techniques were offered and discussed 
by members. 

The April meeting featured Mrs. 
Jean Bourges Mayfield with a program 
entitled “Creating for the Lithograph- 
ed Page,” which dealt with how the 
artist, advertising man and _lithog- 
rapher can each make his job easier. 









sine ee 
*‘What’s Wrong With Rollers?’ 

Ted Ringman of the Detroit office 
of Samuel Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co., 
Spoke on “What’s Wrong With Your 
Rollers?” at the April meeting of the 
Detroit. Litho Club. 

In March, the club heard F. L. 
Shands of Du Pont, who gave a 
demonstration of color and masking 
techniques. 

This month the club will present 
Mr. Hageton of Harris-Seybold, Day- 


ton Division, who will speak on the 
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Victor Straus, left, with Philadelphia 
Club president Howard Harcke. 

4) Minimizing other people’s prob- 
lems. 

After his talk, Mr. Straus was asked 
if there is a method for making 
friends. He said it is impossible to 
have everybody for a friend, how- 
ever, “if we are predictible in our 
nature, apply the Golden Rule, and 
accept our conflicts, we will soon find 
our list of friends growing.” 


key register system. In the future the 
club plans to present the following: 
June—Safety Night; June 6—Spring 
dance at Detroit Turners; July and 
August—no meetings; September— 
Ladies Night; October—Ink Night. 

The club plans to go to the NALC 
convention with a bid for the 1964 
convention. 





Goetz Gives Plate Film 

Robert Goetz, of Lithoplate, Inc., 
subsidiary of Harris-Intertype Corp., 
presented a color-sound slide film on 
presensitized photo offset plates, at 
the April meeting of the St. Louis 
Litho Club. 

Thomas E. Vespereny and Robert 
W. Harbinson were welcomed as 
new members. 

The club has liberalized its entry 
requirements and now permits all 
lithographers with at least eight 
years experience to apply for mem- 
bership. 

The St. Louis Litho Club is again 
sponsoring a scholarship fund for 
1959 to assist a deserving student at- 
tending litho classes at the Ranken 


Trade School. 
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The club’s five session plate clinic 
began April 1 at the Ranken Trade 
School. Sessions are held each 
Wednesday from 6:30 to 8:30. 

A stag barbeque will be held 
August 8 at Tilles Park. 


Sponsors Plate Clinic 

The St. Louis Litho Club reported 
56 enrollees in the Rankin Trade 
School Plate Clinic which opened 
April 1. This was the first of a series 
of informational programs sponsored 
by the St. Louis Litho Club. Subjects 
for demonstration and discussion were 
surface plates, specialty plates, deep 


etch and a press demonstration. 





Shorter Work Week Seen 

A shorter work week, perhaps 35 
hours, and three weeks vacation with 
more paid holidays were predicted at 
the Young Lithographers meeting in 
New York last month. 

Addressing the club at the Adver- 
tising Club, Benjamin Robinson, gen- 
eral counsel to the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America, outlined 
some of the advances labor has gained 
in the past 20 years, and listed the 
shorter work week and increased va- 
cation time as the most likely gains 





Canadian Litho Club Tour 

During a recent meeting, the Can- 
adian Litho Club toured the new plant 
of the Canada Printing Ink Co. Ltd.. 
Toronto, which was opened in April 
1958. 
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At joint Litho Club- 
Craftsmen meeting 
(lr) Edward J. Kel- 
ley, Craftsmen presi- 
dent; Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren L. Rhodes, 
Rochester Institute of 
Technology; and R. 
Curtis Reed, Litho 


Club president. 





Joint Meeting with Craftsmen 
The April meeting of the Boston 


Litho Club was held jointly with the 
Boston Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men, 

The meeting featured an exhibition 
by manufacturers of printing equip- 
ment and supplies 

The club’s previous meeting included 


to be sought in the near future. 

“Nowadays most young workers 
take such things as vacations with pay, 
paid holidays, the 40 hour week, pen- 
sion and welfare plans for granted,” 
he observed, but he said that these 
gains had come only after long battles 
by the ALA aud other unions. 

Foreseeing opposition from man- 
agement. he declared that “the shorter 

Members of the sales staff guided 
groups through the plant, showing 
them various aspects of the manufac- 
turing process and the complete labo- 
ratory. The group was later entertained 
at a buffet supper. 


Canadian Litho Club 
members touring 
Canada Printing Ink 
Co., Ltd. 


a discussion of color masking by F. J. 
Piateski, DuPont Photo Products 
Dept., Parlin, N. J., and Theodore 
Makarius, Pope & Gray, Clifton, N. J. 
New members are Robert E. Burke, 
J. O. Markword, John Reardon, 
George P. Stuart, Jr.. Warren Chris- 
tenson, Joseph Cabral, Jr., George J. 
Ruddell, Jr., Lawrence Reed, Roy Or- 
rall, Max Brooks, Martin Burkhardt, 
Benjamin Kidder, Norman Miller, 
Melvin Beck and Kivi Grebber. 


work week will not mean doom to 
the industry, as many people claim.” 
All the gains of former years have 
been won without adversely affecting 
the industry, he asserted. 

Mr. Robinson went into a long 
consideration of the jurisdictional 
problems faced by ALA in regard to 
photocomposition and other matters, 
and noted that the union still has 
many problems to solve. 

“Technological improvements such 
as this,” he observed, “bring the print- 
ing processes closer together but make 
more problems for the various unions 
concerned.” However, he said that 
somehow these differences would be 
reconciled and perhaps some day there 
will be a broad new graphic arts union 
incorporating letterpress and_ litho 
unions. 

He mentioned recent gains in letter- 
press, such as rotary presses and plas- 
tic wrap-around plates, but added that 
web-offset, and other litho develop- 
ments were making great strides too. 

On May 13 the club members will 
make a field trip to Philadelphia, by 
special bus. The Beck Engraving Co. 
plant and Triangle Publications will 
be visited. James McNamara is in 
charge of arrangements. 
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ALBERT GOMMI © THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., 1959 


For maximum number of salable reproductions 


~ of 
More crisp, clean, salable impressions are a built-in characteristic be 
of Ariel Bond. Lies flat, feeds smoothly at high speeds, performs 
equally well on small offset duplicating equipment or large 


multi-color presses. Offering uniform quality, good strength and s O N D 
erasability, Ariel Bond is the multi-purpose favorite for general 


ofice work, from routine forms to serviceable letterheads. BY CHAMPION 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 








ARIEL BOND by Champion is designed to meet exacting business require- 
ments. Champion also makes quality coated and uncoated papers for books, 
magazines, envelopes, labels, boxwraps, greeting cards, business forms, tags, 
tablets, food packaging and many other uses. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY * HAMILTON, OHIO 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas, and San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. 


CHAMPION SETS THE PACE IN PAPERMAKING 
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NEW: Three Models of ATF Senator Cutter 
Available with Electronic Spacers 


The low cost of the new ATF Senator 
Spacer will make it possible for many 
printing plants, who have not previ- 
ously considered a cutter-with-spacer, 
to have a completely modern cutting 
operation for the first time. 

The moderately-priced ATF Sena- 
tor is being delivered in three models 
—32%-inch; 41%4-inch; and 52-inch. 
All three are available with the 
Senator Electronic Spacer. 

The 32-, 42- and 52-inch Spacer 
models, the most economical on the 
market, cost only moderately more 
than standard ATF Senator models. 


. Strenuously Tested 
Field tests have shown that the Sena- 
tor Cutter-with-Spacer is accurate and 
fast as well as economical. Precision 
Spacing is accurate to within .002 inch. 
A feature of the spacer’s highly mod- 


Fred Seybold (center), ATF cutter engi- 
neer, demonstrates fine precision cutting 
on the 52” ATF Senator Electronic Spacer 
to DeWitt G. Manley, Vice President 
(left), General Printing Equipment Divi- 
sion, and Walter Kubilius, Technical 
Publications Director. Below: Push- 
button simplicity: All operations on the 
Electronic Spacer are quickly recorded and 
reproduced by a few push buttons. 


ern engineering is a back gauge elec- 
tronically controlled by signals push 
button-recorded on magnetic tape. 


Single-Panel Operation 

All the ATF Senator spacers are easy 
to set: Everything is done by push 
buttons located on one panel. For a 
complete series of cuts, an operator 
brings the back gauge to desired cut- 
ting position and presses “Mark” and 
“Record” buttons. Signal is entered, 
and spacer set for Cut-and-Advance— 
merely by pressing a “Repeat” button. 
After that, operation is automatic. 


Modern Engineering 
All signals are magnetic. The tape is 
not physically marked, notched or 
touched in any way. No dust, lint, 
dirt, humidity or vibration problems. 
The cutter is easily handled by any 















qualified operator who has been given 
brief instruction. 
Removing Signals 

To remove signals, the “Cancel” 
button is pushed and the back gauge 
run over one or more signals as de- 
sired. The electronic nature of the 
controls eliminates the use of conven- 
tional mechanical stops. Tape may be 
stored for repeat jobs without loss of 
settings. New tape is inserted in a 
moment. 

Four Separate Channels 

The ATF Senator features four sepa- 
rate channels to record four com- 
pletely different series of cuts. The 
third and fourth channels can be com- 
bined to operate in sequence for auto- 
matic forward-and-backward spacing. 
There are two spacing speeds: fast for 


long travel; slow for short distances. 
cont. on page 2 


cont. from page 1 


Two-Way Program Correction 


The entire cutting program—and even 
simple points—can be corrected for- 
ward or backward to compensate for 
paper shrinkage, margin variations or 
other changes in sheet. 

A safety lock prevents accidental 
or unauthorized use of the spacer. It 
may be switched off at any time for 
normal operation. 

Literature showing details of the 
ATF Senator Cutter-with-Spacer will 
be available. We will be pleased to 
see that you receive a copy. Write: 
Editor, ATF News, 200 Elmora Ave- 
nue, Elizabeth, N. J. 



























Four-Color Green Hornet Helps 


Web Color Process Corp. to Diversify Operations 


“We're trying to 
" stay ahead of the 
trend. That’s why 
we put in a Four- 
Color ATF Green 
Hornet,” says 
. MarvinRadlauer, 
President, Web Color Process Corp., 
New York. 

“Some of my printer friends thought 
we were pretty daring when we or- 
dered one of the first four-color ‘Hor- 
nets’. They wondered if we'd be able 
to keep it busy. But look at it. We're 
running two shifts—overtime on both. 
And there’s a backlog of jobs waiting. 

“First we had to go out and get 
business for the ‘Hornet’. But, after 
the word and samples got around, the 





jobs started coming to us.” 

The compact Four-Color Green 
Hornet fits easily into the floor plan 
of Web Color’s well-known operation 
at 131 Varick Street. 


Quality and Quantity 
Web Color uses the Green Hornet for 
jobs demanding both quality and 
quantity. When ATF News was 
visiting the plant, record club letters 
were being turned out at a rate of 
44,000 an hour! The entire print or- 
der was 1,200,000; and Mr. Rad- 
lauer’s man was printing two-up. 

Mr. Radlauer pointed out the spe- 
cial imprinter he had asked ATF to 
install. This imprinter, perfectly syn- 
chronized to the overall operation, 





was turning out 44,000 “written” 
executive signatures an hour in a fifth 
color, as the final printing step. The 
press delivered sheets finished on 
three sides—requiring only one more 
trim before folding. 


Many Uses for Green Hornet 
There are many ways to use the four- 
color Green Hornet. It prints an 
11”x17” form, four colors on one 
side, two colors on each side, or one 
color on one side and three on the 
other. 

As with the two-color “Hornet,” 
the four-color prints from rolls of 
paper—from lightest bond to 120-Ib. 
offset. When printing on one side 
only, stock up to .007” thick may be 
used because the web of paper travels 
straight through the printing units. 

Plate costs are less than for a sheet- 
fed press of comparable production 
capacity. It is easy to bleed a full 
11”x17” form or two 8%"x11” jobs. 
The ATF Green Hornet faithfully 
reproduces halftones, Ben Days, line 
art and type. 

Register is adjusted while the press 
is running...a new-style wedge sys- 
tem makes plate lockup much faster 
... printing units feature inking sys- 
tems complete with drop ink fountain 
blade for easy cleaning... you can per- 
forate or slit, the running way of the 
web, on the “Hornet.” It also features 
stream delivery and a non-stop un- 
loading system. 

If you would like further informa- 
tion and specifications on the fowr- 
color (or two-color) ATF Green 
Hornet, write Editor, ATF NEws, 200 
Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 





























“Around the World’s” 
Acclaimed Epilogue Features 
Craw Clarendon Exclusively 


The late Mike Todd’s herculean motion picture, “Around 
the World in Eighty Days,” is still piling up record grosses 
and world acclaim. As of January 7, 1959, according to 
the editors of Variety, it was already the fourth largest 
box office draw of all time, bringing in $17,600,000 (sur- 
passed only by “Gone With the Wind,” “The Ten Com- 
mandments,” and “The Bridge on the River Kwai”). And 
now, as the film is in universal distribution at circuit and 
neighborhood theaters, still more records can be expected 
to topple. 


To the millions who have seen the film, one of the 
memorable aspects is the full-color “Epilogue,” which 
serves both as credit titles and an entertaining cartoon- 
and-typographic recap of the entire picture. 

These titles have won awards in their own right dhd 
have been regarded by some critics as having greate? artis- 
tic achievement than the film itself. Theater managers 
note that this Epilagueskeeps audiences in their teats, be- 
cause it is such afi —e conclusion to thf remark- 
able production. 

This is exa€tly what Graphite Artist SauJ*Bass had in 
® mind. ° Seee® 
e In desigsfing these frames, Mr. Bass chose ATF Craw 
Clarerel6n from the thousands of faces available. And 
he used it exclusively. 

This is what Mr. Bass says about this ATF type face: 

“I used Craw Clarendon for the Epilogue primarily 
for reasons of legibility and clarity and also for its 
capacity to reflect the period character projected by 
the Epilogue. 

“The face seems to be able to take on the coloration 
of its surroundings, so that while it is not intrinsical- 
ly a period type face, in the case of the Epilogue it 
was receptive to the period ‘feel’. At the same time it 
seems to work very well for other needs and other 
times.” 


We have prepared a brochure on Mr. Bass’ use of ATF 
Craw Clarendon. It contains actual frames from “Around 
the World...”. If you would like a copy, just drop a line to: 
Editor, ATF News, 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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This ATF Chief 238 is one of a new series 
of three fast two-color presses equipped 
with a pre-register system that assures 


first-class work at top speeds. Chief 238 
prints sheets up to 2542x38%” at 7500 
iph. Chief 250, 36%x50” at 6500 iph 


and Chief 255, 38x55” at 6000 iph. 
Write for data sheet on these presses and 
their time- and profit-saving features. 





Remember, now you 


can get your 
3M offset supplies 
from ATF 


Read what a New York printer (name 
on request) writes about Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s line of offset plates: 

@ “This was the first time that we 
tried pre-sensitized plates on your 
20x26 press and the results were 
so spectacular that we felt com- 
pelled to let you know about it. 

“This press printed exactly what 
was on the plate. In the first place 
the artwork for the enclosed press 
sheet was extremely dark. If we 
would have burned a regular zinc 
or aluminum albumen plate, it 
would have printed at least 20% 
darker than the actual photo- 
graphs. However, as you can see, 
this was not the result. The trans- 
fer was so exact that the slight dif- 
ference can only be attributed to 
the exposure of the plate. 

“Because of the way this press 
utilized the properties of a 3M pre- 
sensitized plate, we have decided 
to use this plate exclusively on all 
future runs that require any qual- 
ity printing.” @ 

ATF sales and service staffs, are ready 

to show you the proper use and appli- 

cation of 3M materials. And each 

ATF sales office is maintaining an 


adequate inventory, to insure prompt 
delivery to ATF customers. 

Plates are available in sizes from 
8%2"x12” up to 47%4"x59”, to cover 
every standard press model. 3M Brand 
Offset Plates are aluminum, grainless, 
and pre-sensitized. They’re ready for 
exposure when taken out of the pack- 
age—withont any processing at all. 
They can take screens up to 300 lines. 
There’s no need to set up a special 
program for storing or handling 3M 
plates. They have a shelf life of six 
months—are relatively unaffected by 
heat or humidity when packaged— 
and are not subject to dark reaction 
after exposure. 

For processing these 3M Brand 
Offset Plates, you have available six 
different items: Image Developer, 
Plate Cleaner, Long-Run Lacquer, 
Process Gum, Fountain Solution Con- 
centrate, and Positive Plate Desensi- 
tizer. These solutions were developed 
specifically for the 3M line of plates, 
and they combine easy handling with 
top quality 1 results. 


“SHOP HI N’ rs 
Thanks for all the hints you are send- 
ing us. The first. winners will be an- 
nounced in the next ATF NEws. 
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Make your plans now— 
to visit ATF 

at the 
Graphic Arts Exposition, 
New York Coliseum, 
Sept. 6-12, 1959. 


7th Educational 


ATF will have a major exhibit. You'll 
get a good idea of the wide range of 
ATF’s line. You'll be able to person- 
ally inspect some of ATF’s new 1959 
equipment. You'll see the: 
Chief 15 Single Color Offset Press 
Chief 20 Single Color Offset Press 
Chief 24 Single Color Offset Press 
Chief 126 Single Color Offset Press 
Chief 226 Two Color Offset Press 
Super Chief Single Color Offset 
Press 
Two Color Green Hornet Web Job 
Press 
ATF Business Forms Press 
ATF-Solna 24” Perfector Offset 
Press 
Senator Paper Cutter 
ATE Typesetter 
ATF Hadego Phototypesetter, with 
Cabinet 
Display of Foundry Type 
Flo-Mix and Liqua-Spra 
Non-Offset Systems 
Watch for detailed information on 
most of these units in the next issue 
of ATF News. Then, when you get to 
the Exposition in September you'll 
have specific questions to ask your 
ATF Representative. 


ATF Type faces used in this issue: Lead story headline Caslon 540. Balance in Garamond Old Style 


and Garamond Bold. 


“Around the World” story in Craw Clarendon and Craw Clarendon Book. 


ANE American Type Founders + 200 Elmora Avenue + Elizabeth, N. J. 














This insert is printed on 
Sterling Letterpress Enamel 
25 x 38-100 






















! Deck Plans for the United States Lines 


were printed on 60# Sterling Letterpress Enamel 
| in five colors. Two Miehle 2-color presses 
) (32 x 46 and 27 x 41) were used. 


| sure of Clear Sailing... 


@ 


...on important jobs—like these United States Lines’ Deck Plans— 
use a premium quality West Virginia paper, 

Sterling Letterpress Enamel. 

This grade’s brilliant whiteness and high gloss provide 


) sparkling reproduction of type and art. Its smooth surface assures 
the trouble-free printing so important on long runs. 


Strength, too, is important in deck plans and all travel literature. 
Sterling Letterpress Enamel has the durability to stand up 


under the wear of folding, re-folding and continual handling. 


No matter how you figure it, there’s clear sailing ahead 


eo 


when you specify Sterling Letterpress Enamel. 


meen = 


West Virginia’s family of fine papers includes grades 


ceeeeteeee 


for flawless offset printing as well. Quality and economy, 
plus all the service benefits of a direct mill-to-you policy, 
' are available through West Virginia. 


For full details write: West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., or contact an office listed below. 























Fine Papers Division 





Commercial Printing Paper Sales 


Chicago 1 / FR 2-7620 New York 17 / MU 6-8400 
Cincinnati 12 /RE 1-6350 Philadelphia 7 / LO 8-3680 


Detroit 35 / DI 1-5522 Pittsburgh 19 / CO 1-6660 Pulp and Paper 


San Francisco 5 /GA 1-5104 
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with 


VARIABLE EXHAUST CO 
4 POPULAR-SIZES (Other sizes upon request) 


NTROLLER 





























Overall Exhaust Blower 
Dimensions Capacity: Cu. Ft. Motor 
No. Slate Slab (All 332" High) | Air Per Minute H. P. 
71 30" xa0" |] 42" 350" 2500 ] 
2 | 02" x50" Sa" x62" 3200 ’% 
3 | 50" x60" | 62" x72" 4200 1% 
4} 60”x80"| 72”x92” 4800 2 
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Developing Sinks 


Refrigerated by hermetically 


sealed water-cooled 
densing unit. 


con- 
Full length back splash and 
tray disposal trough. 
Heavy polished stainless 
steel, type 316, heli-arc 
welded. 


Fiberglass insulation. 


Storage compartment has its 
own thermostat. 


Attractively finished. 

18” Double-Swivel soft flow 
mixing faucet services all 
trays. 


Expert Craftsmanship. 


Easy Access to refrigerating 
unit and automatic control. 


Automatic light in storage 
compartment. 


Service light in center com- 
partment. 


Wash tray slides to desired 
location, drains into rear 
trough from any position. 


Available with attached 
wash sink and negative 


viewer. 


“CHAMPION” Improved 
TEMPERATURE CONTROLLED 


No. 2 
No. 3 



















Film Size 


26” x 30” 
30” x 40” 





CONVENIENT TRAY DUMPING 

Note how easily used solution is disposed 
of in full length drain trough. 
time, promotes cleanliness and elim- 
inates 
trays. 


RAISED DIMPLES 


in sink bottom are provided 
for supporting small trays. 


TEMPERATURE 
MAINTAINED to a 
FRACTION of a DEGREE 





7 DOWN -DRAFT 
Lithographers Work Table 


ALL HAZARDOUS FUMES 


Check these advantages: 

y@ Removes all hazardous fumes at their source—no odor in shop and 
offices. 

i Table at convenient working height. 

wy Exhaust slot removes contaminated air through slot all around 
perimeter of working area at high velocity. 

Acid resistant KOROSEAL lined disposal pitches to a KOROSEAL 
lined 2” drain. 

\@ Processing of plates on an everlasting smooth surfaced slate slab. 

\@ large heavy duty ball-bearing type built-in suction blower operates 
quietly. 

\@ Increases production. 


















Saves 


hazardous carrying of 





Space 


yA" x ya 


39” 
49" 


x 93" 
x 105" 








manufactured by H. SCHMIDT & co. 







ESTABLISHED 1891 


321 S. Paulina St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Delaware Valley Litho Clinic Attracts 300 


NEW twist was given to the old 
quiz panel litho show, April 18, 

at the Delaware Valley Litho Clinic 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Litho 
Club in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
Instead of one panel with ques- 
tions from the floor, the clinic con- 
sisted of five separate sections, held 
concurrently in separate rooms of the 


hotel, with the audience free to move _ 


from one to the other as they desired. 

Rooms were given over to camera, 
stripping, plates, press and manage- 
ment, with four periods of an hour 
and a quarter each devoted to special 
topics within these divisions. 

More than 300 lithographers from 
all over the Delaware Valley area 
turned out for the program, first of 
its kind in Philadelphia. Howard 
Harcke, vice president of the Phil- 
adelphia club and chairman of the 
committee which arranged the clinic, 
said he was particularly pleased with 
the large turnout and the attentiveness 
of the audiences in the various rooms. 

Augmenting the clinic sessions was 
a continuous showing of Lithographic 
Technical Foundation audio visuals 
and technical films on a variety of 
topics. 

Following are some notes gleaned 
from the sessions by ML: 

MANAGEMENT (Russell Johnson, 
moderator )—Tell the production men 
what you want on a given job, not 
how you want it done... . that’s up to 
him. Final billing of a job should be 
up to the cost analyst, not the plan- 
ning department. The establishment 
of centralized planning, a highly effi- 
cient setup, takes away some of the 
authority of shop personnel, hence it 
must be done tactfully . . . Between 
the customer and the plant is the 
planner, who answers the question, 
what does the customer want, and how 
much is he prepared to pay? 

Management has the responsibility 
of turning down jobs which the shop 
is not equipped to handle. It is wise 
to have an arrangement with a small 
shop to handle the occasional special 
jobs from the regular customer which 


your shop isn’t set up to handle. Cus- 
tomer relations can be ruined on an 
apparently insignificant extra job if 
your shop doesn’t handle the situation 
with diplomacy. 

Pirates (Martin Casulli) — Dis- 
cussed surface plates, both whirler and 
wipe-on type, nature of the grain, 
method of handling, correcting, etc. 
Long discussion on proving jobs with 
various plates. “It’s stupid to prove 
a job with presensitized plates when 
the job will actually run on bi-metal 
plates.” Should prove with the same 
kind of plate as will be used in pro- 
ducing the job. 

CaM_ErRA (Robert Fournier) —Dark- 
room techniques, color separation, 
masking were discussed. Some dis- 
cussion on what causes moire and how 
it can be prevented. “It is affected by 
screen angle, and the pattern often is 
most notable in the yellows and reds, 
particularly in skin areas. Trapping 
can exaggerate the screen pattern. 
General rule is to reserve the least 
visible angle for the stronger colors 
(for example, 45° for black). Yellow 
normally is put in the worst angle 
because it is a weak color. Some flexi- 
bility is possible by varying the angles, 
but obviously these are mathematically 
limited.” 

Press (Charles Whitecar) —Make- 
ready, chemistry and inks, paper and 
blankets, and special problems were 
considered, with discussion of picking, 
paper troubles, register, chemical ef- 
fects, trapping, etc. 

Strippinc (Harvey Webb) —Big- 
gest interest centered around a discus- 
sion of pin register, and how it is 
used. 

“There are perhaps a dozen pin 
register systems, more or less similar. 
Any one of them can help you get 
very close register ‘by feel’ much 
quicker than the conventional meth- 
ods.” Dowels, punches, buttons, pins 
and other devices are employed in 
the various methods. While they do 
not replace the photo-composer and 
cannot equal it in accuracy, they can 


be used by the small shop for stepping 
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an image six or eight times on a plate. 
Can also be used for adding or taking 
away color, for making composite 
positives and negatives, and in other 
ways. 

“In the past, glass was widely used, 
but today, with permanent base films, 
accuracy can be assured without the 
danger of breakage.” As many as 100 
exposures can be made with one of 
the pin systems without loss of regis- 
ter. Frequently these register systems 
are set up for camera, plates and press, 
so that register is assured from one 
step to the next, all along the line. 
With the pin register systems, cutting 
of “butterfly” register marks is elimi- 
nated, 

Qualities needed in a good stripper 
also were discussed, as well as filing 
methods, planning the job, checking, 
etc. 

The clinic ran from 9 a.m. to 5:30 
p.-m., and included coffee breaks be- 
tween periods, luncheon and a cock- 
tail party at the close of the program. 
Comments heard by ML ali were fa- 
vorable. 


sa 





Discuss Bourges Process 

The Buffalo Litho Club presented 
“The Bourges Color Process,” by Mrs. 
Jean Bourges, Mayfield, president of 
the Bourges Corp. at its April meeting. 

Three new members were accepted 
by the board of governors: Albert 
Timm, B.V.M. Advertising Agency; 
Stanley Mereks, Cerebral Palsy Assn. ; 
and Ralph Trefts, Buffalo Evening 
News. 





Register Control Night 
At the April 22 meeting of the New 
York Litho Club, the members heard 


two talks and saw a slide film on 


register control. 

Chesley F. Carlson, Chesley F. Carl- 
son Co., Minneapolis, Minn., presented 
the Carlson register system, which is 
basically a pin and hole operation 
designed to assure accuracy of regis- 
ter from light table to press. 

James Hagedon, merchandising 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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_— a _ Or breakthrough 


WARREN'S 
NEW 
DIRECT>IMAGE 


FotoPlate 


NOW YOU CAN RUN 
LETTERPRESS FORMS OFFSET 


























in lithography 





This new development by the world’s largest producer of direct- 
image plates means large dollar savings for combination shops. It is 


an inexpensive, practical way to convert from letterpress to offset. 


No reproduction proofs, no camera involved — no opaquing, no 
stripping, no arc lamp, no vacuum frame, no de-embossing equipment 
needed. This remarkable new plate can be imaged on a proof press or 

a letterpress, and careful makeready will result in quality reproduction 
of halftones as well as type. Imaging can also be done on an offset 


press; or with litho crayon; or with tusche. 
Normal lithographic press procedures should be followed. 


Send now for booklet describing the new Direct-Image FotoPlate 
— find out how it can save you time and money. Prices, demonstration 
pieces, where-to-buy-it information — plus full details — will be mailed 


to you upon receipt of this coupon. 


—prectimse POTOPlate 


Warren's: 


(HIGH STANDARD ) 




















Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY 
89 Broad Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send me the free Direct-Image FotoPlate booklet, together with prices, where-to- 


buy information and demonstration pieces. 
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The Wagner 1/6th D. E. F. Oven in a complete “Coater Line” for 100 sheets per minute. 


We've Teamed-Up With Time! 


To meet the demands of the Metal 
Decorator, for speeds up to 100 
sheets per minute and thirty-four 
inches by thirty-six inches maximum 
sheet size, this Wagner Oven has 


been installed in many continents. 


It has a Direct Externally Fired 
(D.E.F.) air heater and circulating 


blower for the first or come-up zone; 


thus affording a rapid temperature 
rise. It is excellent for highly vola- 


tile materials. 


The balance of the heating cham- 
ber is economically taken care of by 


the Wagner Rotary Air System. 


There is no obligation for surveys 


and preliminary layouts. 


When thinking of Progress — think of Wagner! 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 
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Metal Decorating Machinery 


555 Lincoln Avenue, Secaucus, N. J. 
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The Merchandising Power Of Metal Decorating 


ERMANE to this entire concept 

of marketing is the realization 

that four competitive factors affect 
our customers’ decision to buy: 

1. Price, 

2. Quality, 

3. Delivery and 

4. Service. 

Inasmuch as price, quality and de- 
livery are often directly competitive, 
the area of service to our customers 
emerges as the area in which we must 
—and shall—surpass our competition 
at every turn. 

And thus the cycle returns inevi- 
tably to the concept of “marketing in 
depth” . . 


not only with service to our custom- 


. as we concern ourselves 


ers, but service to our customers’ cus- 
tomers as well. 

Let me clarify this by outlining a 
very common situation. A woman in 
a department store, pausing in doubt 
between a kitchen cabinet made of 
steel and a kitchen cabinet made of 
wood, is facing a decision which, mul- 
tiplied some thousands of times, can 
actually affect our mill schedules. If 
she chooses the wooden cabinet, it 
means one steel cabinet not sold . . . 
a possible reduction in the store’s 
next order for steel cabinets . . . fewer 





From a talk presented at the 24th an- 
nual National Metal Decorators Associ- 
ation convention, Washington, D. C. 


(Conclusion ) 


By Richard F. Sentner 


Executive Vice President, United States Steel Corp. 


steel cabinets sold by the fabricator 

. and a possible lower demand for 
the steel sheets from which those 
cabinets were made. 

This is a negative chain reaction 
that can be reversed, or at least mod- 
erated, only by marketing “in depth” 
—by applying the tools of merchan- 
dising at every logical point through- 
out that channel of distribution from 
our primary customer all the way 
through to the home furnishings floor 
of the department store. 

We most certainly cannot afford to 
be disinterested in that ultimate con- 
sumer . . . even though she is nou 
a customer of ours. . . nor a customer 
of the company that bought the steel 
from us to make the cabinet that the 
department store was offering for sale. 
The fact remains that she stands there 

. in that department store (she 
and thousands of others) ... in a 
position to vote for either wood or 
steel. This means, in effect, that every 
day is election day in the market 
place. 


Marketing in Depth 

This concept of “marketing in 
depth” recognizes that today, in many 
markets, our primary challenge arises 
from other metals such as aluminum, 
magnesium, titanium and copper .. . 
and from many non-metallic mate- 
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rials such as wood, glass, masonry and 
plastics, to mention but a few. And 
this challenge must be met at many 
points, including that point at which 
the ultimate consumer—the end user 
—makes his purchase . . . whether he 
be a home buyer, a customer for 
automobiles, an investor in skyscrap- 
ers, or our lady in the department 
store. We at U. S. Steel insist that we 
can no longer afford to place our- 
selves at the mercy of the market. 

I believe most of you are aware 
of some of the various ways in which 
we have implemented this marketing 
concept and I will describe two of 
them only briefly. 

The best known, perhaps, is “Opera- 
tion Snowflake,” a nation-wide promo- 
tion designed to help appliance manu- 
facturing customers raise their low 
December sales curve by pushing the 
slogan “Make it a White Christmas— 
Give Her a Major Appliance.” Using 
magazine, newspaper, radio, televi- 
sion, point-of-purchase display, trade 
paper and direct mail advertising, and 
personal presentations, this promotion 
offered every manufacturer, distribu- 
tor, dealer and salesman of major 
home appliances an opportunity to 
take advantage of, and identify him- 
self and his product with, a national 
campaign designed to sell more major 
appliances in what traditionally had 
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been the worst month of the appliance 
sales year. The results were good. The 
market felt the impact. We helped our 


customers . 
of steel. 


. . and we helped the sale 


Promoting Curtain Walls 

In a second instance, we are pro- 
moting the concept of curtain walls 
for high-rise buildings—curtain walls 
made of thin panels of stainless or 
porcelain enameled steel. Our custom- 
ers make the steel panels; but here 
again, marketing in depth, we help 
them promote the curtain wall con- 
cept. We direct a carefully coordi- 
nated effort of advertising, motion 
pictures, direct mail and personal calls 
to influence architects. These are the 
men who make the recommendations 
for the structural arrangement and the 
eye appeal of the buildings. 

Simultaneously, we direct a similar 
effort at building owners. These are 
the men who accept or reject the 
architects’ recommendations. In each 
case, we demonstrate how the use of 
curtain walls of steel will save money 
and achieve greater beauty than can 
be achieved with traditional building 
design using other materials. 

Another way to clarify our ap- 
proach to marketing is to explain that 
we must consider three plateaus of 
decision : 

1. The decision to buy (or not to 
buy) something that can be made of 
steel. 

2. If the decision has been made 
to buy something which can be made 
of steel, comes the decision to buy 
(or not to buy) something that is 
made of steel . . . and not made of 
plastic or aluminum or wood or 
copper. 

3. If the decision has been made to 
buy something that is made of steel, 
comes the decision to buy (or not to 
buy) something made of United States 
Steel. 

In years past, much time and effort 
was applied to influencing the third 
decision . . . to persuade people to 
buy something made of United States 
Steel. Almost no effort was made to 
influence the first and second deci- 
sions, which, if not made in favor of 
a product which can be made of steel, 
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NMDA Plans 25th 


For its 25th anniversary con- 
vention the Metal Decorators 
Association will meet in the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. 

The Silver Anniversary con- 
vention is scheduled for Oct. 12- 
14, according to Harold W. Lee, 
president of the association. 

Neal Rader is chairman of 
the convention committee, with 
Robert Singley assisting. Other 
members include Mr. Lee, vice- 
president William A. Westphal, 
secretary -treasurer James G. 
Smith, Frank J. Campbell, H. S. 
Van Vleet and George R. Frank. 

Reservation forms will go out 
from the secretary’s office to 
suppliers and members at a 
later date. 











and then is made of steel, means that 
the marketing dollar is being applied 
to influence only the smallest segment 
of the full purchasing potential. 

If you will recall my comments on 
our program to promote the curtain 
wall concept, you will immediately 
see that in so doing, we are directing 
our effort at that first plateau of deci- 
sion. For, very obviously, if the tradi- 
tional concept of a masonry wall is 
adhered to, it precludes the use of 
steel for the skin of the building. 


Steelmark Program 

In illustrating the actual programs 
we use to implement this marketing 
philosophy, I would like to tell you 
about our Steelmark program. This 
program is a result of a comprehen- 
sive project undertaken with one of 
the nation’s leading opinion research 
firms to determine what the American 
people think about steel, and products 
made of steel. 

The findings confirmed our own 
judgment that something should be 
done to develop an increased prefer- 
ence among the public for merchan- 
dise made of steel. This program is 
built around a symbol—the Steelmark 
—which we hope to make a hallmark 


for steel . . . not only USS steel, but 
all steel. 





Along with this Steelmark symbol 
we use an advertising theme—“To- 
day’s steels Lighten your Work, 
Brighten your Leisure, Widen your 
World.” These two elements work to- 
gether at the first two plateaus of 
decision. The theme, which is adver- 
tised to the general public on televi- 
sion, in magazines and in newspapers 
and at the point-of-sale, creates a de- 
sire for things that can be made of 
steel. The Steelmark symbol and the 
theme will be applied in the form of 
tags and labels to consumer merchan- 
dise—manufactured by our customers. 

This mark and theme say nothing 
about U. S. Steel, and to that extent 
they help our steel industry competi- 
tors as much as they help us. How- 
ever, they are designed to promote the 
use of steel over competitive products, 
and we know that anything which 
tends to increase the preference for 
products made of steel will help our 
participation in the over all market. 

In time this mark and theme will 
come to identify thousands of end- 
products—and parts of end-products 
—as being made of steel, and not of 
materials competitive to steel. This 
will have its bearing upon those buy- 
ers who have reached the second pla- 
teau . . . the people who, since they 
are deciding to buy something that 
is made of steel, want to know that 
it is so made. 

I hope I have shown you that our 
concept of marketing encompasses 
greater merchandising responsibilities 
than we have ever shouldered before. 
And, I hope it is clear that we have 
chosen to carry these responsibilities 
cheerfully because we believe as a 
matter of sound business practice that 
we can improve our commercial posi- 
tion by helping our customers—and 
their customers — increase their sale 
of products made from steel. 


Help Your Customer To Sell 

This policy has already earned us 
such recognition that over the years 
it is expected to improve our position 
commercially. In the last analysis, it 
is a philosophy of service . . . which 
we have carried beyond the conven- 
tional boundaries. As I said earlier, 
it is as simple as realizing that what 
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Architect’s drawing of Crown Cork & Seal Co.’s $7 million can and crown manu- 
facturing plant in Atlanta. Drawing shows initial section to be erected on a 40- 
acre tract. The plant will have 250,000 sq. ft. It will be a one-story steel and 
masonry structure. Included will be a modern metal decorating section, for cans 
and crowns, with equipment to process tin plate from coils. Completion of the 
plant is scheduled for the end of the year. It will be the tenth plant in the 
company’s chain around the country. 


helps our customers to sell, helps us 
to sell. 

In my opinion, the merchandising 
power of metal decorating is far great- 
er than many of you who are in the 
business may have recognized. But 
has that merchandising power ever 
been measured? Or, if it has, are you 
taking steps to tell your customers .. . 
and their customers, how lithograph- 
ing can help to merchandise their 
product? Are you taking steps to re- 
mind these people again and again 
that metal decorating is merchandis- 
ing? 

What does the American public 
think of decorated metal? If you could 
determine realistically just what their 
opinions are, and then you could take 
steps to change their opinions if they 
are erroneous .. . or to capitalize on 
them if they are already sound, it 
might help you . . . and your custom- 
ers... along the road to greater 
markets. 

With full realization that I am a 
stranger to some of the many facets 
of your business, I still would like to 
suggest the desirability of an appraisal 
of those factors which directly influ- 
ence your customers to have their 
metal decorated. 

Among these factors are cost, opin- 
ion and people. The first two—cost 
and opinion — are self-explanatory. 
When I talk of “people,” I am think- 
ing in terms of their function. Two 
come readily to mind — the package 
designer and the package user. I don’t 
hesitate to mention these two because 


I can see a direct parallel with our 
problem in promoting the curtain wall 
concept I mentioned earlier. The archi- 
tect can be likened to the package 
designer . . . the building owner to 
the package user. 


Opportunity for Decorators 

All this suggests to me that there 
is an opportunity for you metal dec- 
orators likewise to do some marketing 
in depth. To do so would seem to 
involve a consideration of the degree 
to which cost should influence the 
selection of a package for a particular 
product .. . an appraisal of the opin- 
ions held by package designers and 
users concerning the functional and 
merchandising advantages of metal 
packaging . . . some measurement of 
the public’s opinion of merchandise 
packaged in decorated metal contain- 
ers . . . and an exploration of what 
coordinated action might be taken to 
increase a preference for your product 
in the trade and among the general 
public. 

At United States Steel, we believe 
that the greater technical strides that 
have been made in metal decorating— 
many of them fostered and multiplied 
within the NMDA — have amplified 
tremendously the merchandising 
power of your customers and their 
customers. I am continually impressed 
at the beauty and the eye-appeal which 
you are able to add to containers and 
closures . and to the 
many household items that move 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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National Can Using 
Dry-Offset Process 
For Decorating 


Dry-offset for metal decorating was 
reported last month. National Can 
Corp. announced that it has begun 
dry-offset printing of metal cans on 
special order. ( Dry-offset uses a relief 
plate somewhat like a letterpress plate, 
with the conventional offset blanket; 
dampeners are not needed.) 


The can company reported that the 
process is being offered “where it 
would be a distinct advantage to the 
customer to print richer colors than 
obtainable with conventional wet off- 
set. 

In the printing of some colors, the 
dry offset process creates a richer tone 
than the commonly used wet process. 
To get proper richness of these colors, 
mainly white, in some designs, appli- 
cations require greater pigment cover- 
age than obtainable with one wet 
process print, Clarence Pyles, assistant 
to the vice president, reported. 

“The ability of dry-offset to apply 
up to 40 percent more pigment saves 
the cost of an additional pass through 
the lithography line and achieves sub- 
stantially the same result.” 

Since there is no advantage to litho- 
graphing certain prints in dry-offset, 
the wet process is adequate in most 
cases, he added. The same lithograph- 
ing equipment is used on both proc- 
esses, but the dry process requires a 
more accurate setting. 

National Can recently embarked on 
this technique when a brewer needed 
a richer white than obtainable with 
conventional lithography. 


Can Production Nears Record 
Metal can production in 1958 reach- 
ed the second-highest mark in history, 
American Can Co. reported last 
month. Total U. S. industry produc- 
tion, based on final figures for the 
year, was placed by the company at 
41.5 billion cans. The figure is higher 
than previously estimated and puts 
1958 output second only to the 1956 
record of 41.8 billion cans. The com- 
pany has predicted that the 1956 
record would be matched in 1959. 
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GEVAERT’S 


for you. 


USS 
your lite! 


Does Time sit on you sometimes? Then 
meet Gevaert Litholine films and plates! 
They give perfect no-pain, no-strain re- 
sults—the first time. Why? They give the 
highest contrast, for one thing. Emulsions 
are coated on quality acetate and poly- 
styrene bases, flawless Belgian glass, or 
translucent paper. A special antihalo 
backcoating disappears during develop- 
ment. Extremely thin, fine-grain Litholine 
coatings give you knife-sharp lines and 
halftone dots. 

All good reasons to use Gevaert— 
and make Time your friend again! 





LITHOLINE 0 82—1ow-shrink triacetate 
.005” safety base. Excellent for multi- 
color lithography and engraving. B-W 
work, too. 


LITHOLINE ORTHO 0 81—same as Litho- 
line 0 82, but coated on extra-thin(.003”) 
base. Simplifies combination printing on 
metal and photo litho work. 


LITHOLINE ORTHO 0 82p— photographic 
qualities of Litholine Ortho, but with 
polystyrene base for maximum dimen- 
sional stability. 





Lincolnwood, Ill. (Chicago) - Los Angeles - Dallas - 


LITHOLINE P 82 Panchromatic Film 
(.005”) base—extremely high contrast, 
density, resolving power. Pan sensitivity 
gives ideal halftone separation, perfect 
reproduction of colored line copies. 


LITHOLINE ORTHO 0 8 PLATES—Belgian 
glass, coated with high ortho emulsion. 
Extremely fine grain. Highest contrast. 
High silver content for halftones of 
intense sharpness, even density and 
opacity, unsurpassed dot etching. Best 
plate for photo lithography, photo 
template work. 


THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


321 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


District Offices: 


Denver 
San Francisco 
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ALA Signs New Contract 
A new two-year contract was re- 
cently signed between the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America and 
the Canadian Lithographers Associa- 
tion, affecting three large Hamilton 
printing firms and setting the pat- 
tern for negotiations in other shops, 
which do not belong to the CLA. 

The settlement provides for a 25 
cent hourly wage increase over a two- 
year period, with 19 cents paid the 
first year and six cents the second 
year of the contract. 

Other features of the group con- 
tract include a third week of vacation 
after 10 years service, instead of 15 
years as before, and higher welfare 
and hospitalization benefits. 


The semi-national contract, run- 
ning from January 1, this year, to 
December 31, 1960, covers five lith- 
ographers locals and 42 lithographic 
plants in an area from Halifax to 


Windsor. 


Hamilton firms immediately af- 
fected are Howell Lithographic Com- 
pany Ltd., Duncan Lithographing 
Company Ltd., and Reid Press, Ltd. 


RIT Seminar 

The Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, Rochester, N. Y., has an- 
nounced it will hold a seminar in 
Quality Control for the Graphic In- 
dustries, June 22-27. 

The seminar, on color control, will 
emphasize the practical operating 
methods used in printing plates. Con- 
sideration will also be given to prob- 
lems of lighting, color blindness, color 
aptitude and ink control. Color dif- 
ference meters will be demonstrated 
along with an explanation of the use 
of densitometers and color standards. 





LPNA Directors 
The following men were elected to 
the board of directors of LPNA at 
the annual convention in the Green- 
brier last month: 


Five-YEAR TERM: William H. 
Bulkeley, Connecticut Printers, Inc., 
Hartford; Robert B. Calvert, Re- 
serve Lithograph & Printing Co., 
Cleveland; Burlington M. Carlisle, 
Jr., A. Carlisle & Co., San Francisco; 
Eric Nielsen, The Nielsen Litho- 
graphing Co., Cincinnati; and Ed- 
ward A. Robinson, The J. C. Hall 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Two-YEAR TERM (filling vacan- 
cies) : Frederick T. Marston, Kaum- 
agraph Co., Wilmington; and James 
L. Murphy, Consolidated Lithigraph- 
ing Corp., Carle Place, N. Y. 

ONE-YEAR TERM (filling vacancy) : 
James M. Ludford, Chicago Litho 
Plate Graining Co., Chicago. 











MecCandlish Opens New Office 

The McCandlish Lithograph Corp., 
Philadelphia, a subsidiary of the 
U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has opened a new sales office 
in Chicago. The office, at 20 N. Wack- 
er Drive, Chicago 6, will service the 
mid-west territory, with Carl J. Vol- 
ler as sales representative. 

McCandlish Lithograph Corp. pro- 
duces multi-color advertising materi- 
al. In addition to modern lithographic 
press equipment, the plant has com- 
plete lithographic plate making and 
finishing facilities. 


LPNA Airs Costs 

Robert L. Egar, staff accountant 
for the Lithographers and Printers 
National Association, recently con- 
ducted a one-day cost conference for 
the Miami Valley-Lithographers As- 
sociation at the Hotel Sheraton-Gib- 
son in Cincinnati. 
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TAGA Sets Meeting 

The Technical Association of the 
Graphic Arts has announced it will 
hold its 11th annual meeting June 15- 
17 at the Hotel Manger in Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Twenty-five reports on new print- 
ing processes, color, presswork, plates, 
printing papers, quality control and 
run-of-paper color will be presented 
by scientists and executives of the 
printing and allied industries. 

The three day meeting will also 
hear seven papers presented by sci- 
entists from major European graphic 
arts research centers. 

A feature of the conference will be 
tours on Wednesday, June 17, through 
the graphic arts facilities of RIT and 
through Kodak Research Laboratories, 
Haloid-Xerox plants, and _ printing 
establishments in Rochester. 


H. J. Poertner Dies 

Henry Poertner, founder of the 
Denver lithography firm bearing his 
name, died of a heart attack, Feb. 28, 
while vacationing in Mexico. 

Mr. Poertner became a lithographer 
in St. Louis in 1904 and operated the 
first offset lithographic press there. 
He pioneered commercial printing by 
lithographic processes in Colorado, as 
early as 1920, and founded the Den- 
ver plant in 1936, 


Cadillac Buys New Press 

Cadillac Printing and Lithographic 
Co., Chicago, has purchased a new 
52 x 76 inch 4-color press, the second 
in 15 months. The new press is a part 
of the company’s expansion program 
which will cost more than a million 
dollars, according to Steven Hutnis. 


president. 
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Paper values...and Penn/Brite Offset 





The choice had to be close. All the possibilities 
were good offset papers. All, in fact, were bet- 
ter today than they had ever been. 


But only one measured up on all four criteria 
for the job— 


Brightness: Exceptional. 


Moisturized: Precisely at all stages of 
manufacture to run flat on the press with- 
out waves.or tight edge. 


Printability: An exceptionally smooth sur- 
face for fine reproduction of halftones. 


New York and Penn 
Kile and, Fgoct Wlenufacturers 


Makers of Penn/Brite Offset * Penn/Gloss Plate * Penn/Print Papers: Eggshell © 


English Finish * EF Litho * Super * Clarion Papers: Duplicator * Mimeograph * Bond * Tablet 





Price: Moderate, to meet a budget. 


Only one of the branded papers met all these 
requirements . . . Penn/Brite Offset . . . the 
value sheet. 


If you too have a job requiring quality at a 
price, it might pay you to examine this fine 
paper. 

More lithographers are using it, and more 
leading merchants are stocking it, every month. 
Write today for a swatch book and printed sam- 
ples. New York & Pennsylvania Co., 425 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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GAI Annual Conference 
T its ninth annual conference, 
which will take place in New 

York, May 18-20, the Research, and 
Engineering Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry Inc., will hear a variety 
of speakers talk about graphic arts 
research projects. Included on the 
program are the following: 

“Converting Relief Forms for Pho- 
tomechanical Reproduction,” a first- 
hand story of Du Pont’s “conversion” 
methods, by Bernard R. Halpern; 

“An Inside Picture on Photocom- 
position,” a sound movie showing the 
use of photocomposition for display 
advertising and how it differs from 
hot metal composition. C. M. Flint 
of Chas. T. Main, Inc., will make the 
introductory remarks. 

“Magnetic Inks—Do They Work?” 
by G. L. Erikson of the Braden-Sut- 
phin Ink Co.; 


“Recent Advances in Powderless 
Etching” by Dr. Marvin C. Rogers, 
coordinator of research at Photo- 
engravers Research, Inc. 


On Monday afternoon panelists 
will tell about getting “An Idea from 
Copy to Reproduction—Problems 
Along the Way,” pointing out the 
advantages and limitations of letter- 
press, lithography and gravure as re- 
laed to artwork. F. E. Church of Time 
Incorporated, will be moderator. 


Speakers will include: Marshall G. 
Baldwin, Colgate-Palmolive Co., Rich- 
ard J. Walters, U. S. Printing & Lith- 
ograph Co., and Tom Cooke, Street 
& Smith Publications. 

Monday evening there will be a 
social hour followed by dinner. A. E. 
Geigengack, president and general 
manager of the 7th Educational 
Graphic Arts Exposition, and former 
public printer will speak on “Looking 
Back—And Ahead.” 

Talks on Tuesday will include a 
panel on “The Future of the Proces- 
ses,” with J. Homer Winkler of Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute as modera- 
tor; “Gravure,” Oscar Smiel of In- 
taglio Service Corp.; “Screen Pro- 
cess,” Herbert Sperry of Color Pro- 
cess Co., Inc.; “Letterpress,” Joseph 
Chanko of The Condé Nast Press; 
“Flexography,” Sigfried Higgins of 
Williamson and Co.; and “Lithogra- 


NYEPA Awards 


Six officers and direc- 
tors of the New York 
Employing Printers 
Association display 





certificates received from Education Council of the Graphic Arts Industry for 
their leadership in NYEPA’s educational program which won Council’s first an- 
nual Rudisill Award. (1. to r.) Charles J. Stuart, Barnes Printing Co., Inc.; Cassel 
Ronkin, Marbridge Printing Co., Inc.; William H. Walling, Publishers Printing- 
Rogers Kellogg Corp.; Robert L. Sorg, The Sorg Printing Co., Inc.; Samuel Cher- 


noble, The Comet Press, Inc.; and Randall H. Pakula, Bryant Press, Ine. 





phy,” Paul Lyle, of Western Printing 
and Lithographing Co. 

“Some ‘Colorful’ Ideas,” is the title 
of the concluding panel. Panelists will 
include F. L. Wurzburg, Jr., Inter- 
chemical Corp., Printing Ink Div., 
“Introduction to Color”; Frank Preu- 
cil, Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, “Trends and New Problems in 
Color Reproduction”; John M. Centa, 
DuPont, “A Comparison of Photo- 
graphic Masking Systems”; and 
Charles Mansell, Balding & Mansell 
Ltd., “An English Printer Reports.” 


Fred A. Noble Dies 

Fred A. Noble, 67, who had served 
40 years in lithography, died April 
10, at his home in Springfield, Ohio. 

Mr. Noble had worked for several 
firms, as well as operating his own 
company between 1932 and 1938. 
For more than 10 years he served as 
the financial secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America. 

e 

Oxford Appoints McBurney 

Oxford Paper Co., New York, has 
announced the election of Andrew 
McBurney to its Board of Directors. 
Mr. McBurney is vice-president in 
charge of sales for Oxford. At the 
same time it was announced that 
Charles Gordon is retiring from the 
board after serving there since 1921. 

e 

Ross Appoints Thomajan 

P. K. Thomajan has been appointed 
copy chief of the Philip I. Ross Co., 
New York. He has been specializing 
in graphic arts accounts for many 
years. 
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N. Y. Sales Increase 

Sales of commercial printing and 
lithography in the New York metro- 
politan area were 2.6 percent higher 
in March than in the same month 
last year, according to the monthly 
sales index of the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association. 

For the first quarter of 1959 sales 
were 2.7 percent higher than for the 
same period last year, and were run- 
ning at an annual rate of $1.167 
billion as compared to $1.136 billion 
for 1958. 

The Association’s index is based 
on reports from a_ representative 
cross-section of the entire commercial 
printing and lithographing industry 
of the New York metropolitan area. 

e 
New GA Center 

A graphic arts center with gallery, 
auditorium, meeting hall, classroom 
and film projection facilities, will be 
put into operation at 130 W. 46th 
Street, New York in the early sum- 
mer of 1959, it was announced last 
month by Dr. R. L. Leslie, director of 
The Composing Room, Inc., New 
York, sponsor of the project. 

The center, to be known as Gallery 
303, will be devoted to education and 
the exchange of ideas in the field of 
printing, with emphasis on the cre- 
ative use of typographic resources. 

« 
To Manage Litho Div. 


George C. Melin Printing Crafts- 
men, Chicago, has announced ap- 


of John B. Melin as 


manager of the company’s litho- 


pointment 
graphing division. 
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“RUTHERFORD PHOTO-COMPOSER is 
a beauty to operate!” Stremir Pitesaring Dept, 


Miller & Miller, Inc., Stone Mountain, Ga. 
























perintendent, watch Jack Johnston (right) place negative holder in position. 


“IT am pleased beyond words with the Rutherford equip- . 


ment we have in our plant.” Those are Jack Johnston’s 
exact words. Let him tell you the five basic reasons why he 
says the Rutherford Photo-Composer is a beauty to operate: 


1. “Hair-line register. 








) 2. Accuracy in positioning plate to expose. 

/ 3. For a head-to-head repeat, the negative holder may 
be turned 180 degrees without going back to re-register 
the positive. This is done to hair-line register too. 

4. Automatic movement to our settings makes it so much 
easier on the operator. 
Jack Johnston operating the Rutherford Plate Whirler as George 5. Vacuum is controlled automatically . We get the same 
Russell looks on. amount on every exposure. 

—........ RUTHERFORD Plate Whirler Tops Too 
Skt Go eee . — Jack Johnston is just as enthusiastic about the Rutherford 
matic revi central, evakathonney Plate Whirler. Here’s the way he puts it: “Its automatic 
punched tape operation reduces errors, cuts heat control lets us set our clock for the amount of heat we 
———" ree want and forget it. Exact speed is simple to set and maintain 
... and the RPM can be varied according to the humidity. 
Most important it’s extremely easy to coat a plate with our 

Rutherford machine.” 
Ruth d build ; . ; Jack Johnston is a man who knows plate-making. You 
git - th pent wink gunalointe ag r full can take it from him Rutherford equipment can’t be beat 
details evite, wive or phone to song for accuracy and smooth-operating efficiency. Why not get 

the facts for yourself. 
Rutherford Machinery Company 

Division of Sun Chemical Corporation - 401 Central Ave., East Rutherford, N. J. 
| Branches in Chicago « San Francisco * Montreal « Toronto 
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A. T. George (left), General Manager, and James Burk, Photo-Engraving Su- 






































Wisconsin GAA Clinic 

A new concept, management en- 
gineering, was unveiled to the graphic 
arts industry of Wisconsin, April 29 
at an all day clinic. Held at the Mil- 
waukee Athletic Club, it was spon- 
sored by the Production Engineering 
Committee of the Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation of Wisconsin, and featured 
top men in the field of industrial 
engineering. 

Topics and speakers were: “Why 
Management Engineering,” Blair 
Evans, chief industrial engineer of the 
Air Material Command of the U. S. 
Air Force; “Why Engineered Pro- 
duction Standards,” Dr. Marvin Mun- 
del, management engineer; “Quality 
—A Management Job,” Warren Whit- 
linger, Research and Development 
Division of Kimberly-Clark Corp.; 
“Effective Evaluation and Purchase 
of New Equipment,” Olin E. Freed- 
man, graphic arts consultant. 

The purpose of the clinic was to 
aid top management to increase profits 
by decreasing cost through the effec- 
tive use of modern management tools. 


MLA Studies Production Aids 

The Metropolitan Lithographers 
Association held a panel discussion 
of production aids at its April 28, 
meeting in the Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York. 

In explaining the aim of the panel, 
George Schlegel, MLA president, 
pointed out that there are a number 
of short cuts and efficiency aids de- 
veloped by individual lithographers 
and equipment and supply techni- 
cians, which can be useful to all 
lithographers. 


Eureka Appoints Sills 

Eureka Specialty Co., Scranton, 
Pa., has announced the appointment 
of Myron E. Sills as sales manager 
of its new tape and label division, 
whose headquarters will be in the 
company’s sales offices in New York. 

Mr. Sills has been in the specialty 
printing field for 20 years, in sales 
and management capacities. He will 
be responsible for sales for the com- 
pany’s newly acquired Mark Andy 
division in St. Louis. 


Crown Zellerbach Opens New Paper Mill 


New mill at St. Fran- 
cisville, La., erected 
by Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. 


Crown Zellerbach Co., Chicago, has 
opened a new paper mill at St. Francis- 
ville, La., which houses the new Delta 
King machine combining the roll coat- 
ing and trailing blade process in one 
continuous operation. 

The new machine, in addition to 





Zine Research Started 

NEW American Zinc Institute 

and zinc industry sponsored proj- 
ect aimed at extending the service 
life of zinc litho plates and developing 
surface treatments that will permit 
presensitization was announced in 
April. The project will be the first 
industry-wide cooperatively sponsored 
research program for this phase of 
the zinc industry, according to Dr. 
Schrade F. Radtke, director of AZI’s 
program. 

Commissioned by AZI to begin 
April 1, the new research project is 
being conducted at Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, New York, under 
the direction of William H. Webber, 
executive director of the Foundation, 
and under the immediate supervision 
of Michael H. Bruno, research director 
of LTF. 

The project is part of the recently 
initiated expanded research program 
sponsored by leading zinc and lead 
producing companies in the U. S., 
Canada, Great Britain, Peru and Aus- 
tralia. 

To extend the service life of zinc 
printing plates for unusually long 
runs, LTF will explore ways and 
means of making non-printing back- 
ground areas more water-receptive, 
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combining the coating operations, em- 
ploys magnetic consistency regulators, 
beta ray profilers, which measure 
basis weight across the web of paper, 
and an electronic feeling device which 
detects and marks any blemishes for 
subsequent removal. 


seek new zinc alloys to improve creep 
characteristics, and new lubricants 
for rolling zinc. The project will test 
zinc plates with very fine grain, and 
will investigate surface treatments to 
permit coating with a light-sensitive 
material necessary to produce a pre- 
sensitized zinc lithographic plate. 
The zine industry project is spon- 
sored and financed jointly by Ameri- 
can Zinc Institute, Inc.; Lithographic 
Technical Foundation; American Zinc 
Products Division of Ball Brothers 
Co.; Illinois Zine Co. Division of 
Hydrometals, Inc.; and Matthiessen & 
Hegeler Zinc Co. The supporting com- 
panies will participate actively by sup- 
plying zinc metal and alloys, analytical 
and metallurgical services, and will 
assist in the development of new roll- 
ing treatments and new zinc alloys. 


Playing Card Earnings Up 

Increased earnings of the U. S. 
Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, were 
reported for 1958. Net income for 
1958 was $2,160,379, or $5.61 per 
share, compared with $1,881,500 or 
$4.89 a share, for the previous year. 
Sales volume was $20,866,000 for 
1958 as compared with $19,407,000 
for 1957. 
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Safety Council Makes Appeal 

The National Safety Council’s 
Printing and Publishing section is 
appealing to members to “take an 
active part in this worthwhile 
activity.” An editorial in the March 
issue of the section’s News Letter 
says that last fall’s meeting during 
the Safety Congress in Chicago “was 
not very well attended by the men 
of our industry.” 

Many who did attend, it was 
stated, “were 
equipment manufacturers who 
wanted to know how we felt about 
safety in relation to their equip- 
ment.” Continuing, the editorial says 
“Safety will not come about through 
its own initiative. Someone, or rather 
everyone, must do his best to see 
that safety is preached, practiced 
and preferred.” 


representatives of 


Craftsmen Hear From Buyers 

The buyer’s point of view was dis- 
cussed by three printing buyers at 
the April 16 meeting of the New York 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
at the Brass Rail. 

Gustave Saelens, American Cyan- 
amid Co.; John LaBarbera, New York 
Stock Exchange; and Milton K. 
Zudeck, McCann-Erickson Advertis- 
ing agency; spoke on the topic “What 
the Buyer of Printing Expects of a 
Craftsman.” 


Soderstrom Looks At Litho 

“Let's Take a Hard Look at 
Lithography” was the subject of a 
talk by Walter E. Soderstrom, execu- 
tive vice president of National Asso- 
ciation of Photo-Lithographers, at a 
special dinner meeting of the Miami 
Valley Lithographers Association in 
April at the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 
William E. Stevenson, vice president, 
Stevenson Photo-Color Co., MVLA 
president, presided. 


Clarkson Press Names Call 

William S. Call has been appointed 
general sales manager for Clarkson 
Press, Inc., Buffalo, a subsidiary of 
Graphic Controls Corp. 

Mr. Call joined Clarkson Press in 
1956, and has been serving as assist- 
ant to the vice president of sales. 
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Chemceo Adds To Sales Staff 
Chemco Photoproducts Co., Glen 
Cove, L. I., N. Y., has announced the 


appointment of Tom Lundon and 





- DeMarco 


Lundon 


John DeMarco to sales positions with 
its New York branch. 

Mr. Lundon, who most recently 
served as technical sales advisor to 
Graphic Supply Co., will devote most 
of his time to servicing graphic arts 
concerns in the New York and New 
Jersey area. 

Mr. DeMarco, who moves from 
Garden Photo Engraving Co., will 
serve both as technical advisor and 
sales representative. 

e 
Italian Design Contest 

Typographers in the U. S. and other 
countries are invited to enter the In- 
ternational Typographic Competition 
known as “Prix Milan—Liége 1959.” 

The competition is the third spon- 
sored by the Centro di Studi Grafica, 
Via Lanzone 4, Milano, Italy, the first 
and second having been held in 1955 
and 1957. The contest alternates each 
year with the twin event — “Prix 
Liege — Milan.” 

The contest consists in arranging 
and printing two halftones, a logo- 
type and a paragraph of type on a 
page 8144x1134”. Full details and 
rules may be obtained from Centro di 
Studi Grafica at the address above. 
Deadline for entries is Sept. 15. 

® 
Package Prods. Appointments 

Package Products Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., has announced four new ap- 
pointments. Price H. Gwynn has been 
named vice-president, sales, Ralph H. 
Alexander, secretary and eastern dis- 
trict sales manager, Mel E. Kester, 
asst. vice-president-director of design 
and art, and Farrel F. Potts sales 
manager of the Herald Press, the 
Commercial Printing Division of 
Package Products Co. 





GA Sales Conference 

The first “National” graphic arts 
sales conference on the West Coast 
called the “Learn and Laugh Luau,” 
will be staged by the Los Angeles 
Printing Sales Club at the Hacienda 
Hotel in San Pedro, Saturday, June 
13. 

The all day program will be head- 
lined by two of the nation’s best 
known graphic arts salesmen, Wil- 
liam Walling, Rogers Kellogg Corp. 
New York, and Charles W. La Blanc, 
Résearch Institute of America. In ad- 
dition Joseph Burger, H. V. Nootbaar 
and Co., will round out the program 
by speaking at the noon meeting. 

All meetings during the day will 
be “work shop” type with small 
groups listening to the speakers and 
questioning them. 


Ozalid Conferences 

The Ozalid Division of General 
Aniline and Film Corp., Johnson 
City, N. Y., completed early this month 
its 1959 series of sales conferences. 
The conferences were designed to give 
instruction in the application of re- 
cent Ozalid Products and 1959 mar- 
keting plans. 


Incorporations 

The following firms have been 
granted charters of incorporation. 

Erotica Inc., printers and _ litho- 
eraphers, 580 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Newport Lithographing Corp., 66 
Court St., Brooklyn. 

Guildcraft Litho Corp., 225 Varick 
St., New York. 

Lawrence Lithographic Corp., 130 
W. 24th St., New York. 

Associated Graining Co., lithogra- 
phy equipment, Elm Grove Road, 
Morris, N. Y. 

Jet Lithographing Corp., printers 
and stationers, 146-05 Union Turn- 
pike, Flushing, N. Y. 

Favorite Lithographers, Inc., print- 
ing and publishers, 24 W. 40th St., 
New York. 

Grafo-Lithics Associates Inc., 480 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Andy Perni Inc., New York, has 
filed papers to change its corporate 
name to Colormation Litho Repro- 
ductions Inc. 
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There's more than one way to drive a nail... 


A high heel, unerring aim, and unflagging persistence will 
work, eventually. A hammer's better, however, because it's 
a tool expressly designed to do this job efficiently. So it is 
with good printing—you must use the right ''tools''—ink, 
type, plates, etc., to produce superior work. Yet even these 
will often fail unless the specific grade of paper (a most im- 
portant printer's tool) is chosen to fit the exact requirements 
of each job. Choose the right grade and both you and your 
customers will benefit. 


Suppose you're printing an offset insert for a dealer in 
fine jewelry. The beauty and fire of the precious gems must 
look lifelike; the colorful accessories must enhance the glory 
of the merchandise. To produce the sparkle needed, you 
choose a bright sheet, blue-white in color, with excellent 
performance and runability. In short, you choose Kimberly- 
Clark's PRENTICE OFFSET ENAMEL. 


Another job, another paper. This time it’s a letterpress 
shoe catalog requiring sharp delineation and color repro- 
duction on a sheet that will reflect the advertiser's pride in 


his product. Here, Kimberly-Clark's HIFECT ENAMEL gives 
you the exact quality you're looking for. Plus the maximum 
opacity, resiliency and absorbency that make this heavily 
coated, highly polished sheet perfect for this job. 


Kimberly-Clark's complete line of fine printing papers 
includes grades suited to whatever job you may have. 
Whatever your needs, CHOOSE THE RIGHT KIMBERLY- 
CLARK PAPER FOR THE JOB. It will give you the print- 
ability, runability and quality only found in papers produced 
carefully by experts in some of the world's finest paper mills. 


Turn the page for a complete list of Kimberly-Clark paper 


distributors. 
Kimberly Clark 


PRINTING PAPERS IC) 
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imberly-Clark fine papers are distributed by 
the following quality merchants: 


ARKANSAS PAPER CO. 
Arkansas: Little Rock 


BALDWIN PAPER CO. 
New York: New York 


BARTON, DUER & KOCH PAPER CO. 
District of Columbia: Washington 
Maryland: Baltimore 


BEACON PAPER CO. 
Missouri: St. Louis 


BEEKMAN PAPER CO. 
New York: New York 


BERKSHIRE PAPERS, INC. 
Iilinois: Chicago 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 
Michigan: Kalamazoo 


BONESTELL & CO. 
California: San F 





BOUER PAPER CO. 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee 


BULKLEY DUNTON & CO. 
(Div. of Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc.) 
New Jersey: Newark 
New York: New York 


CANFIELD PAPER CO. 
New York: New York 
CARPENTER PAPER CO. 
California: Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Colorado: 


Idaho: 
Illinois: 
lowa: 


Sioux ‘aad 
Kansas: Topeka 





Missouri: paseee ity 
Billing: 


Montana: 
Great Falls 
Missoula 
Nebraska: Lincoln 


ce] 
New Mexico: Albuquerque 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma City 
Texas: Amarillo 

Austin 

Dallas 

El Paso 

Fort Worth 

Harlingen 

Houston 

Lubbock 

San Antonio 
Utah: Salt Lake City 
Washington: Seattle 


CARTER RICE STORRS & BEMENT 
Connecticut: East Hartford 
New Haven 
Maine: Augusta 
Massachusetts: Boston 
Springfield 
Worcester 
Rhode Island: Providence 


CARTER, RICE & ee. OF OREGON 
Oregon: Portland 


CAUTHORNE PAPER CO. 
Virginia: Richmond 


CENTRAL OHIO PAPER CO. 
Indiana: Indianapolis 


CHATFIELD PAPER CORP. 
Kentucky: Louisville 
Ohio: Cincinnati 
CHATFIELD & WOODS CO. OF PA. 
Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh 
CHICAGO PAPER CO. 
Illinois: Chicago 
CRESCENT PAPER CO. 
Ilinois: Champaign 
Indiana: Indianapolis 
D AND W PAPER Co. 
Louisiana: New Orleans 
DILLARD PAPER =. 
Georgia Augusta 
North Carolina: —o 


Wilmington 
Winston-Salem 
South Carolina: Greenville 
Tennessee: Nashville 
Virginia: Roanoke 
DUDLEY PAPER CO. 
Michigan: Lansing 
Saginaw 
ELM PAPER CO. 
Pennsylvania: Scranton 
JOHN FLOYD PAPER CO. 
District of Columbia: Washington 
Maryland: Baltimore 
FOREST PAPER CO. 
New Jersey: Newark 
New York: New York 
FRASER PAPER CO. 
Oregon: Portland 
GENERAL PAPER CORP. 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia 
GENESEE VALLEY PAPER CO. 
lew York: Rochester 
Syracuse 
HUBBS & HOWE CO. 
New York: Buffalo 
HUDSON VALLEY ae COMPANY 
New York: Alban 
INDEPENDENT nenee co. 
Washington: Spokane 
INGRAM PAPER CO. 
California: Los Angeles 
JACKSON PAPER CO. 
Mississippi: Jackson 
JOHNSTON PAPER CO. 
Ohio: Cincinnati 
KNIGHT BROTHERS PAPER CO. 
Florida: ayia 
jam 


Orlando 
Tallahassee 
Tampa 
LINDE-LATHROP PAPER CO., INC. 
New Jersey: Newark 
New York: New York 
LOUISIANA PAPER CO., LTD. 
Louisiana: Baton Rouge 
hreveport 
MIDLAND PAPER CO. 
Ilinois: Chicago 
MILLCRAFT PAPER CO. 
Ohio: Akron 
Cleveland 
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Kimberly-Clark €23 Corporation 


Department Number PPI-4, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me your colorful portfolio which contains specific 
printed samples and complete information on Kimberly-Clark's 


Prentice Offset Enamel and Hifect Enamel. 


NAME 





FIRM NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 





MY PAPER DISTRIBUTOR IS 








MINNESOTA PAPER & CORDAGE CO. 
Minnesota: Minneapolis 

NEWELL PAPER CO. 
Mississippi: Meridian 


OHIO S . PAPER CO. 
Ohio: Toledo 


mma PAPER CO. 
South Caroiina: Columbia 
PAPER MERCHANTS, INC. 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia 
PETREQUIN PAPER CO. 
Ohio: Cleveland 
QUIMBY-WALSTROM PAPER CO. 
Michigan: Grand Rapids 
ROURKE-ENO PAPER CO., INC. 
Connecticut: nay rd 
lew Haven 
Massachusetts: Springfeld 
ROYAL PAPER CORP. 
New York: New York 
SCIOTO PAPER CO. 
Ohio: Columbus 
SEAMAN-PATRICK PAPER CO. 
Michigan: Detroit 
SENSENBRENNER PAPER CO. 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee 


SHAUGHNESSY-KNIEP-HAWE PAPER CO. 
Missouri: St. Louis 
oe PAPER CO. 
Alabama: Birmingham 
Georgia: tlanta 
Tennessee: Chattanooga 
SOUTHERN PAPER CO. 
Tennessee: Chattancoga 
Knoxville 
SOUTHERN PAPER & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Virginia: Richmond 
TAYLOE PAPER CO. 
Oklahoma: Tulsa 
Tennessee: Memphis 
TOBEY FINE PAPERS, INC. 
Missouri: St. Louis 
TROY PAPER CORPORATION 
New York: Troy 
UNIVERSAL PAPER CO. 
Wisconsin: Appleton 


DB. = Ler oo co. 





WESTERN eaeen UNION 
Kansas: 
Oklahoma: = 


WHITING-PATTERSON CO. 
elaware: ilmington 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia 
WYANT & SONS PAPER CO., INC. 
Georgia: Atlanta 
a a © 
HONOLULU PAPER CO. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
e e o 
KRUGER PAPER CO. LTD. 
Montreal, Que. 


SMITH, DAVIDSON & LECKY, LTD. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


























..one of 17 popular colors in 





PACKAGED LITHO INKS 


Now you can produce all kinds of beautiful color work on a minimum ink 
inventory. No more costly special matches . . . no more delayed deliveries ... 
Speed King colors mix together perfectly for special effects. Ask the IPI man 
for a Speed King color card. It tells the whole money-saving story! 


IPI, IC and Speed King are trademarks of Interchemical Corporation 


CORPORATION DIVISION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW Youn 2e, .. 

















How to 
Design a 
Play Area 
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Photograph courtesy—Large Lamp Department, General Electric Company 


ell an idea and you can sell 
a product. Sell your idea 


by printing iton HAMMERMILL 
soore0 FFSET 








Printing on new brighter white Hammermill Super-Smootl Offset 
Turns ideas into action Here an eye-catching illustration in a | 


sales promotion booklet inspires a light-conditioned play wall in a new house. 


Notice how bright and white Hammermill 
Super-Smooth Offset really is. This sub- 
stance 70 insert was printed by offset ona 
25 x 38 two color press. Sheet size 254 x 
38, 8 up. Speed 4,000 an hour. Deep 
etch aluminum plates. Colors printed 
yellow and blue, then red and black. 


When you want your printed pieces to catch the eye—and the imagination—of a 
customer, print them on Hammermill Super-Smooth Offset. This superb surface 
gives color jobs the sparkle of reality, makes black and white beautifully sharp. 


Hammermill Offset has 8 distinctive finishes: Wove, Vellum, Laurel, Linen, 
Handmade, Homespun, Pearl — and Super-Smooth. Vellum finish in 7 colors. 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania 
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Printers Hear ‘10 Ways To Cut Profits’ 


RED W. HOCH told a luncheon 
meeting of the Philadelphia 
Master Printers’ Association early in 
April, that if the printers and lithog- 
raphers would have the courage to 
charge customers for changes, the 
corrections and unpredictable — ex- 
penses they encounter, their profit 
would not be so low at the end of the 
year. 

Mr. Hoch’s talk explained the 
value of abiding by the printing 
trade customs to assure the printer 
a fair profit. He used a number of 
illustrations from his own experience 
as a graphic arts consultant to point 
up the consequences of ignoring the 
customs in order to get orders. 

He claimed that although the 
printer performs a high-priced ser- 
vice as sales and promotion con- 
sultant to his client, he frequently 
nets less for his time than a journey- 
man gets in wages. 

Some of the ways that printers cut 
their profits through ignoring trade 
customs, he asserted, are these: 

1. Not charging for work done on 
cancelled orders 

2. Not charging for experimental 
work in advertising 

3. Not protecting sketches, copy, 
dummies 

4. Being too lenient, and conse- 
quently poor businessmen 

5. Not including and referring to 
the trade customs in written con- 
firmation of orders 

6. Giving away storage space for 
standing type 

7. Not telling a customer when a 
mistake has been made in an estimate 

8. Not charging for changes re- 
quested by the customer after work 
has begun 

9. Not charging a reasonable per- 
centage for all outside purchases 
made for a job, and 

10. Not itemizing invoices. 

Concerning detailed invoices, Mr. 
Hoch stressed the danger of listing 
such tangible components as plates, 
negatives and type. “Such listings 


would negate the protection afforded 
by the trade customs and give owner- 
ship rights to the customer,” he 
maintained. 

He concluded with the statement 
that a difference of 14 of 1 percent 
in the profit column at the end of the 
year can spell the difference between 
success and failure. 

“In my experience, it takes a dying 
firm five years and two months be- 
fore the demise. And throughout this 
period the company hurts its com- 
petitors by concentrating on increas- 
ing production instead of profits. 


° 

ALA Seeks New Ordinance 

The Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America filed a proposed ordinance 
with the City Council of North Little 
Rock, early in April. The proposed 
law would allow the city to use print- 
ed material bearing the ALA label. 
The old ordinance requires the Allied 
Printing Trades Council label on all 
printed material used by the city. 

Wayne W. Owens, a Little Rock at- 
torney, who represents the ALA, said 
the old ordinance was discriminatory. 
His proposed ordinance would allow 
the use of either label. 

Results of the hearing were not 
available at press time. 


Sd 

U. S. Earnings Up 
Earnings for 1958 of the U. S. 
Printing & Lithographing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, reached an all-time high of 
$2,075,117 for a 6.2 percent increase 
over 1957, according to its annual 
report. This amounted to $5.96 per 
share, as compared with $5.70 per 
share the year before. Total assets 
were at a new high of $20.4 million. 


Stromberg Dies 

Charles J. Stromberg, _ retired 
president of the Stromberg-Allen Co., 
Chicago lithographers, died March 
20 at Mobile, Ala., near where he 
home. He 


maintained a_ winter 


was 77. 
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Stanley Rinehart 


Rinehart Honored 

The Printing Industries of Del- 
aware recently honored Stanley R. 
Rinehart, at a dinner in Wilmington, 
early in April. 

Mr. Rinehart is president of the 
National Association of Photo-Lithog- 
raphers and manager of the printing 
department of the DuPont Printing 
Division which has been a member of 
NAPL for 23 years. 

Mr. Rinehart’s election to the presi- 
dency of NAPL last September cli- 
maxed several years of service as a 
director and vice president of the 
organization. 


Eastern Appoints Dwyer 

Walter E. Dwyer has been ap- 
pointed sales representative in Chi- 
cago for Eastern Fine Paper and 
Pulp Division, Standard Packaging 
Corp., Bangor, Me. 

Mr. Dwyer has an extensive back- 
ground in the graphic arts industry. 
He served for many years with Rand 
McNally in Chicago, and was later 
associated with the McIntosh Paper 
Co., Chicago, as a member of their 
sales staff. 


Feather Adds New Press 

The William Feather Co. has in- 
stalled a new Miehle 61 offset press. 
The two-color press will accept sheets 
up to 42 x 58”. 

In addition to the new press, a 76” 
Step-and-Repeat machine with acces- 
sories, a new layout and stripping 
table, and a coating machine will 
soon be added, the company reports. 
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Both Printer and Customer Benefit! 


With a Hantscho perfecting web offset press in your plant, time 
is saved, more work can be handled... MAKING you money and 
SAVING money for your customers. 


Hantscho equipment, for either sheet, signature, or rewind 
delivery, decreases downtime and makeready, gives greater pro- 
duction plus high quality printing. 


Every Hantscho perfecting web-offset press is built with the 
finest of materials, engineering skills, and web fed press know- 
how available in the graphic arts industry. 


GEORGE 


602 SOUTH 3rd AVENUE 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. TELETYPE: TWX-MT V NY 2193 
MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVE: 153 W. HURON ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. — TELETYPE TWX CG 1486 


CO., INC. 
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If you would like writ- 
ten information before 
making your visit send 
for this new brochure 
describing and illus- 
trating Hantscho 
presses, folders, sheet- 
ers and roll stands. 
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Hansen Dies 

Roy L. Hansen, 62, vice president, 
Guide-Kalkhoff-Burr, Inc., New York, 
died April 9, at his home in Metu- 
chen, N. J., after a brief illness. 

Mr. Hansen, who started his print- 
ing career as a young man in his 
father’s Jersey City, N. J., shop, was 
considered one of the best informed 
plant operations management men in 
the New York area. 

« 

Stark-Rath Buys Lewis 

Stark-Rath Printing & Publishing 
Co., San Francisco, has bought Lewis 
Lithograph, Inc. from Bert Lewis. It 
will be operated as the Lewis Litho- 
graph Division of Stark-Rath, with 


William L. Harnett as_ general 
manager. 

e 
Powley Dies 


Frederick H. Powley, 42, mer- 
chandising manager of Eureka Spe- 
cialty Printing Co. since 1952, died 
of a heart attack at his home: April 
12. He was a member of the Printing 
Craftsmen’s Club. 

. 
DMAA Workshop 

The Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation, New York, held a workshop 
in early April at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York. Featured speaker was Hugh 
Campbell, Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Toronto, whose subject was “The Am- 
bitious Quality.” 

s 
Advertising Essentials Show 

The 12th annual Advertising Essen- 
tials and National Sales Aids Show 
was held recently by New York City, 
with 10,000 printing buyers touring 
the 95 exhibits. 

e 
Merrick Prints Dealer Kits 

Dealer kits for a national automo- 
bile-selling promotion were recently 
lithographed by the Merrick Litho- 
graph Co. as a stimulant to car sales. 

Merrick’s work was to be the coor- 
dinating factor among all the car 
dealers in the country and the 1,000 
daily newspapers which are _par- 
ticipating. ‘ 

The promotional material also in- 
cludes window posters, banners, 
bumper stickers, and several items 
designed by the Bureau of Adver- 





tising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, sponsors of 
a nation-wide appeal to new car 
prospects. 
nome 

MASAI Picks Meeting Dates 

The Mail Advertising Service As- 
sociation International has announced 
the following convention dates and 
locations; 1959, Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel, Montreal; 1960, Sheraton Ca- 
dillac Hotel, Detroit; 1961, Statler 
Hotel, New York; and 1962, Chicago, 
hotel not chosen. 


Founded 


INK-at 


NAPL Conference 

At a conference, in Cleveland, early 
in May, the National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers, heard Walter E. 
Soderstrom, executive vice president 
speak on “Lithography—Boom or 
2 499? 
ust ¢ 


Frank R. Turner, cost accountant 
for NAPL, spoke on “Budgeted Hour- 
ly Cost Rates,” followed by NAPL 
president Stanley R. Rinehart, who 
spoke on “Statistical Quality Con- 
trol.” The conference was held at the 
Statler Hotel. 
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Quick Setting — Sharper Screens 





QUICK SERVICE... COAST TO COAST 


Flint Ink Corporation 
Grauure» Letterpress» Lithographic - Plerographic 


ATLANTA ¢ CHICAGO « CLEVELAND « DALLAS « DENVER » DETROIT « HOUSTON » INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE « KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES » MINNEAPOLIS « NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK 
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CLASS WILL TELL 











AQUATEX and DAMPABASE roller coverings are in a class by themselves. 
Lithographers thruout the worid recognize their acme quality and know 
they do a better job than any other dampening method yet devised. 
‘‘Johnny-come-lately”’ coverings appear often on the scene, but they can't 
match the real CLASS of AQUATEX and DAMPABASE. 


AQUATEX outercovering and DAMPABASE undercushion give you con- 
trolled moisture that assures precise dampening. 


They're lint free, wrinkle resistant, non-creeping and what's more they 
stay that way longer than other roller coverings. 


Sizes and pre-cut lengths (with laces or grommets) for every press, take 


all the guess and fuss out of replacement. 


Order AQUATEX and DAMPABASE today and treat yourself to new damp- 
ening luxury and satisfaction. THEY COST NO MORE! 


They re better because they re Seamlers 


GODFREY ROLLER COMPANY 
Roller Makers for 9F years 
211-21 N. Camac Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
LOcust 7-1020 
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FPBA Elects Andrews 

The Folding Paper Box Associa- 
tion of America, at its recent annual 
convention in Chicago, reelected J. 
N. Andrews as president for the 
coming year. Mr. Andrews is execu- 
tive vice president of the Ohio Box- 
board Co., Rittman, O. He has been 
a member of the association’s board 
1948 and _ has 


served on the executive committee 


of directors since 
the past five years. The seven-man 
executive committee, including Wil- 
liam H. Walters, president of U. S. 
Printing & Lithographing Co., was 
elected for another term. 

Reviewing conditions in the fold- 
ing paper box industry, Mr. Andrews 
in his presidential address dwelt on 
the importance of research and prod- 
uct development to overcome com- 
petition from films, foil, plastics, etc., 
and assure the future growth of the 
folding carton industry. In the past 
five years, he stated, the industry’s 
volume in tons has increased only 
nine percent, while dollar volume has 
increased just 17 percent, from 
$767,000,000 to $909,000,000. This 
growth, he 


said, is substantially 


below that of sister industries. 
es 


Jordan Joins Einson-Freeman 
John K. Jordan, formerly with 
Ellington & Co., New York advertis- 
ing agency, has joined Einson-Free- 
man Co., Long Island City, N. Y., as 
director of merchandising on auto- 
motive and petroleum display ma- 
terial. In his new position with 
Einson-Freeman, Mr. Jordan will be 
responsible for a continuing mer- 
chandising testing program. 


Cincinnati GAA Seminar 

Thorough grounding in the ad- 
vanced principles of salesmanship 
and management, by means of lec- 
tures, case histories and practical 
demonstrations, featured the three- 
day seminar of the sales section, 
Graphic Arts Association of~- Cin- 
cinnati, at the Club 
April 1-3. 

Charles LaBlanc, director, Special 
Services Division, Research Institute 


Cincinnati 


of America, conducted the seminar, 
in which 25 area salesmen and sales 
managers participated. 

William H. Nau, of the Nau-Seyler 
Co., section chairman, presided. 

> 

Cincinnati Scholarship 

The Cincinnati Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen Women’s Group 
presented its annual $50 scholarship 
award to C. O. Tower, principal of 
Central High School, at a_ recent 
luncheon meeting. At graduation ex- 
ercises in late spring, Mr. Tower will 
give the award to the student who 
has demonstrated the most outstand- 
ing qualities of craftsmanship. 
























Accurate stripping is an exact- 
ing task for a skilled craftsman. 
Line negatives, halftones and ben- 
days must be carefully registered 
on flats. POLYTAPE, the newest 
tool in the offset stripper’s kit, 
eases the job and makes for more 
accurate preparation of flats. 

POLYTAPE comes in both red 
transparent and clear transparent. 
POLYTAPE leaves no residue on 
negatives ...will not ooze, smear 
or bleed even in hot humid weather 
... prevents halos and shadows 
around bendays and halftones be- 
cause of its extreme thinness. 

POLYTAPE is a high quality litho 
tape at low cost. Available in 4”, 
¥%”, 2”, %” and 1” rolls of 2592” 
len 
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Eureka Buys Mark Andy 


The Eureka Specialty Printing Co., 
Scranton, has announced purchase of 
Mark Andy, Inc., St. Louis, manu- 
facturer of pressure sensitive labels 
and tapes. The Mark Andy name will 
be retained and production will re- 
main in St. Louis. 


+ 
A'TF Appoints Allan 

William F. Allan has been appoint- 
ed sales representative for American 
Type Founders, Elizabeth, N. J. He 
will serve in Nebraska, South Dakota, 
and Iowa. Also appointed was George 
L. Wasson who will work in the 
northern Illinois area. 


POLYTAPE 


FOR LITHOGRAPHIC 
MASKING AND STRIPPING 


« Transparent Red — for fast accurate 
masking and registration, yet... 

« Opaque — for photographic pur- 
poses, even to ultra-violet light. 

« Cuts Easily—sharp clean edges even 
on irregular shapes. 

« Removable—will not tear or mar the 
surface of the goldenrod masking 
sheet. 


e Non Curling—no static, means easy 
handling. 








gth. 
- [lriease send me the POLYTAPE Information 
Ue -~WN. amphiet and my FREE specially designed 
Se 


“strippers” apron—no obligation, of course. 
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Address. 


Name 
Firm — 
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State 








City 
POLYCHROME CORPORATION - 2 Ashburton Avenue - Yonkers, New York 
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UNIFORMITY—easily attained 


With Crescent’s Spectrum Service 
using Spectrolith offset inks it’s easy 
to match any color perfectly. Crescent 
gives you any formula you need along 
with the basic set of inks. Or, you can 
work your way into the system by 
buying any quantity of individual 
inks. The Spectrum Service using 
Spectrolith offset inks is an economi- 
cal way to custom-blend. It reduces 
press down time if you run out of 
inks, and costly waiting for color 
okays. Get the complete story; just 
drop a note on your letterhead for 
free color sample book and details on 
how Crescent’s Spectrum Service can 
help you match colors exactly. 
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with Crescent’s Spectrum Service 


pesclde 


CRESCENT INK & COLOR COMPANY 


464 North 5th St., Phila. 23 « 3901 West Rohr 
Ave., Milwaukee + 244 Forsyth St., Atlanta 


Look to Crescent for Ink Leadership 


Inks for all four processes: 
Spectrolith + Flexitone + Spectroprint +» Gravitone 











Brevities 











Wray & Co., San Francisco lithog- 


_raphers and printers, have moved to 


605 Battery St., San Francisco. 
e 
AMERICAN Printine & Lithograph- 
ing Co., San Francisco, has added a 
Milton four color, web-fed litho press 


24 x 174%". 


@ 

Rinet LITHOGRAPHING and Print- 
ing Corp., New York, has been grant- 
ed a charter of incorporation listing 
capital stock of 200 shares having no 
par value. The directors are James A. 
McMahon, A. Harvey Radden and 
Grace M. Mitchell. 

* 

Procress LITHOGRAPHING Co. of 
Cincinnati, recently completed the in- 
its third Miehle four- 
color 52 x 76” offset press. 


stallation of 


e 
Pic LirHo Corp., New York, has 


| been granted a charter of incorpora- 


| tion listing 200 shares of capital stock 


| having no par value. Directors Harry 
| Witlen, Alvin Klinghoffer and Edward 


Bender. 
* 

Goop Wit Press, INc., lithogra- 
phers and printers, has changed its 
name to H. K. Brunnemer, Inc., and 
has opened for business in its new 
building at 707 East 2 St., Gastonia, 
ny. <. 

* 
HERMAN SCHARZE, 84, president and 


| chairman of the board, of the Krus 





| Co., Milwaukee, photoengravers and 


lithographic plate makers, died re- 
cently. 
© 

Rap J. Novak has been appoint- 
ed eastern regional manager of the 
Type Division of American Type 
Founders Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

* 

VARIGRAPH Co., Madison, Wis., has 
released a new catalog featuring six 
new lettering styles and over seventy 
faces of Varigraph Templets for let- 
tering artists. 

© 

Ernest B. THOMPSON, managing 

director, Duncan Lithographing Co., 


| Ltd., died recently. 
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MeNeill Addresses YPEC 

At a meeting of the Young Print- 
ing Executives Club, at the Midston 
House in New York last month, Wil- 
liam McNeill, division manager of 
purchase, printing and office equip- 
ment, of Union Carbide Corp., New 
York forecast an increased use of 
“negotiated procurement” as opposed 
to the bid procedure for new types of 
printed matter. 

Speaking on “The Buyer, the Seller, 
the Printer, the Profit,” Mr. McNeill 
said “The creative printer who is in 
a position to negotiate with his pro- 
spective customer is in an entirely 
different bracket from the man who 
bids on something that is about to 
be reprinted.” As an example, he 
cited a new battery label needed by 
his company, which fewer than six 
printing firms in the country were 
qualified to produce. 

At the request of club members, 
Mr. McNeill discussed what he felt 
is a lack of creativity on the part of 
printers in self-promotion. He said 
that he regularly receives advertising 
booklets from printers which may 
have different covers, but whose print- 
ed material is the same. He said 
“Rarely do I ever get material that 
is actually prepared by these creative 
departments that the printer is ob- 
viously trying to sell me.” 


* 
New Gummed Products Manager 


George H. Morrison has been ap- 
pointed Southwest District Manager 
for the Gummed Products Co., a divi- 
sion of St. Regis Paper Co., Troy, 
Ohio. Mr. Morrison will make his 
headquarters in St. Louis. He was 
formerly with the Graham Paper Co., 
St. Louis. 


e 
Huebner Rejoins Lanston 


Lanston Monotype Co., Philadel- 
phia, has retained William C. Huebner, 
holder of many patents in the graphic 
arts industry, as a consultant in the 
development of new machines and 
processes, according to Kurtz M. Han- 
son president of Lanston Industries, 
Inc. 

Mr. Hanson stated: “Mr. Huebner 
and Lansten had a long and profitable 





association for more than 20 years, 
during which time the Monotype- 
Huebner products became acknowl- 
edged as the foremost in the photo- 
mechanical field.” 
e 

Keast Joins O’Rourke Agency 

Fredrick E. Keast recently joined 
the O’Rourke advertising agency, San 
Francisco. He had served for 40 years 
as manager of advertising printing 
sales and as advertising manager of 
H. S. Crocker Co. He will be a vice 


president with the O’Rourke agency. 


RIT Plans Courses 

The Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology has announced summer ses- 
sions in the graphic arts. The full 
time programs include: quality con- 
trol in graphic arts, orientation in 
graphic arts and special courses for 
printing teachers. 

The courses are designed to instruct 
all classes of individuals and groups, 
ranging from a general orientation 
for management groups to particular 
courses specializing in the various 
aspects of graphic arts. 





How to Clean and 







Dry Dampener Rollers Fast! 


A great 

: team — 
the Jomac 
Roller 
Cleaner 
and 
Dampener 
Dryer 


combine to cut downtime, add to cover life 





Jomac Roller Cleaner—Cuts press downtime, in- 
creases cover life as much as 50%! Even heavily 
inked dampeners are quickly and easily cleaned. 
Wonderful for breaking in rollers—makes them 


round, true and lintfree. 


Jomac Dampener Dryer—Rollers are dry minutes 
after cleaning. Color change time is greatly reduced, 
puts an end to press flooding. Made to fit any Jomac 
Roller Cleaner from 48 to 101-in. size. 

You can purchase either of these units separately. 
But together they will pay for themselves within a 
year. Write for prices and full information. 


Talk to the Lithographer Who Owns One 


For economy and sharper reproduction, use Uni- 
Damp,® Seamol® and Flanol® Dampener Covers. 
They are lintfree and stretch tested for skin-tight fit. 





JOMIAC Sic. 


Dept. L-1, Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
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Manhattan Advance Robinson 
The Manhattan School of Printing, 

recently announced the appointment 

of Joel D. Robinson as its vice presi- 


Robinson 





dent. He has had wide experience in 
the field of development and compo- 
sition in printing. 

Melvin S. Mark has been named 
administrator and coordinator of the 
Manhattan training department. He 
will be responsible for developing a 
new curriculum and improving exist- 
ing courses. 


ITCA Spring Conference 

At its regular mid-year meeting, 
May 7-9, in Cleveland, the Interna- 
tional Typographic Association, dis- 
cussed the future of the industry and 
the association. Held at the Statler 
Hilton, the meeting opened with a 
registration reception Thursday night, 
May 7. 

Opening the May 8 morning ses- 
sion, Carl P. Palmer, photocomposi- 
tion analyst, reviewed the infant years 
of the process through composite plant 
histories, as he spoke on, “Integrat- 
ing Phototypography into the Hot 
Metal Plant.” 

Three speakers delved into outlook 
at the afternoon session. 

Floyd C. Larson, executive secre- 
tary treasurer of the International 
Association of Electrotypers and 
Stereotypers, offered predictions on 
“The Future of Letterpress Printing.” 

Frank G. Pfeiffer, president, Reyn- 
olds & Reynolds Co., Dayton, empha- 
sized personnel and financial outlook 
in his address “Management Prob- 
lems of the 60’s.” 

Rudolph Habermann, 
Office, OCDM, discussed industry 
phases of the National Plan for Civil 
Defense Mobilization in the event of 
international tension in a limited or 
general war. 

Saturday’s schedule featured panel 


Industry 
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discussions of the industry’s and as- 
sociation’s status. 

In addition to the opening recep- 
tion, the entertainment schedule in- 
cluded a night club party on Friday 
at the Alpine Village, and a Saturday 
night banquet. The men lunched to- 
Friday. ladies 
included a with 
fashions, and a sightseeing tour. 


gether on Special 


events luncheon 


New Packaging Research Book 

A book entitled Packaging Re- 
search: An Inventory, by Spencer A. 
Larsen, has been prepared under the 
auspices of the American Manage- 
ment Association. The study offers an 
inventory of printed material reflect- 
ing packing research. 

Besides a survey of packaging re- 
search goals and needs, the book also 
contains a listing of literature on 
every important aspect of packaging 
as well as the current trends in pack- 
aging research. 

e 
Chicago Guild Honors Dunnagan 

Carl E. Dunnagan, president of 
Inland Press, Chicago, and _ past 
president of Printing Industry of 
America, was honored at a. testi- 
monial dinner, May 1, sponsored by 
the Printers Supplymen’s Guild of 
Chicago. Industry leaders paid trib- 
ute to his long and distinguished 
services in advancing lithography 
since he founded Inland Press in 
1933 and his activities in local and 
national graphic arts organizations. 
He was presented with a volume of 


personal letters from his friends. 
* 


Huron Names Jacobson 

Huron Press, Chicago litho firm, 
has named its Norman 
chairman of the board 
after 35 years as president. Succeed- 
ing him as president is George Geis. 
Robert Geis has been appointed vice 
president and secretary. 


founder, 
Jacobson, 


e 
Sheldon Dies 
Jay Sheldon, who had been presi- 
dent of Typographic Service, Inc.. 
Cleveland, died recently. He joined 
the firm in 1927 and retired in 1956 
because of poor health. 


Halpern To Advertising Post 
David Halpern has been appointed 

advertising manager at Cullom & 

Ghertner Co., Nashville. Prior to his 


A 


Be 
in 2 






Halpern 


appointment, Mr. Halpern was cus- 
tomer service manager and sales repre- 
sentative for the same company. 

e 
Royal Zenith Training Program 

The Royal Zenith Corp., New York, 
announced it will give a training pro- 
gram on the operation and mainte- 
nance of its models 23 and 30 offset 
presses. 

Jerome Reinitz, president of the 
company, said that due to the large 
number of the: presses installed in the 
New York area in the last five years 
there had been many requests for ad- 
ditional instruction on the equipment. 

Royal Zenith experts will demon- 
strate by actual operation of the 
presses set up in their showroom at 
180 Varick St., New York. Sessions 
will be held two evenings each week. 
Interested lithographers should write 
to Training Program, Royal Zenith 
Corp., 180 Varick St., New York. 

e 
Dist. Sales Mgr. for Eastern 

Christopher J. Vasiluth has been 
made district sales manager for the 
Mid Atlantic sales territory of East- 
ern Fine Paper and Pulp Division, 
Standard Packaging Corp. He had 
previously been New York manager 
for Manadock and, prior to that, had 
been with International Paper Co., 
for more than 20 years. 


Crescent Opens New Plant 

The Crescent Ink & Color Co., 
Philadelphia, has opened a new varn- 
ish plant at its factory. The plant has 
a capacity of 3750 gallons a week. 

The firm is now manufacturing 
varnishes for use in its own inks. It 
plans to market a line of overprint, 
gloss mixing and gel varnishes. 
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° Quality lithography 
PROOF . depends on the plate 





Plate costs are only 
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...SO buy the best. 








Perfect 


middletones, 
sharp 


highlights 
...even with 
difficult copy! 


lhe flawlessly smooth surface of 3M Brand Photo 

Offset Plates gives you consistently high quality 
work—such as in the reproduction on the preceding 
page. As you see, middletones, highlights, solids and 
finest detail all reproduce perfectly—even with 
difficult copy. 

With these pre-sensitized aluminum plates inks dry 
better, don’t slur or fill as much. Emulsification is 
reduced. Up to 25% less ink is needed. As a result 
colors are truer and more brilliant. 

To see the many other advantages of 3M Brand 
Photo Offset Plates, call your supplier now. He’ll 
quickly show you in your own shop—even on presses 
taking extra large 48 or 59-inch plates—ways to add 
both quality and profit to your jobs. 


Dependability wears a 3M label 


3M 


BRAN D 


Photo Offset Plates 
ne sar Reems sane 3M) 


**3M’" IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., ST. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA. GENERAL EXPORT: 99 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. IN CANADA: P.O, BOX 757, LONDON, ONTARIO. 
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offers a spectacular 


“Package Deal’ 
| 











in plate-making equipment 
*FREE CONSULTATION *FREE PLANT LAYOUT 
‘ONE YEAR WARRANTY ON EQUIPMENT 


Investigate this Grafco “Package Deal” on plate-making equipment. 

| See how you can save with this and other money-saving deals 
on a wide variety of offset supplies and plate-making equipment. 

| Call or write today; one of our qualified field representatives 
will be most happy to consult with you. 


FREE — New Grafco Catalog. For your copy, write today on your firm letterhead. 


GRAPHIC SUPPLY CO., INC. 


GRAFCO] 27 BOND STREET, NEW YORK 12, N.Y. sosrton: 144 ouver street 
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ALL your 
LITHOGRAPHIC PLATES 
from ONE SOURCE 





BRUSHED GRAINED for deep etch process, negative whirler coating, and negative 


wipe-on process on new, revolutionary Fuller Brush graining equipment. 


BALL GRAINED or UNGRAINED 


e ALL types and sizes in stock 


¢ Stretcher leveled sheet only. No coil stock used. 


SERVING YOUR AREA WITH FAST, DEPENDABLE DELIVERY. 
(Overnight Service to New England and the New York Metropolitan Area) 





Write us for the name of our distributor in your area. 


Selected Jobbers 


ALCOA LITHO SHEET 


Distributors for RBP CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. 
Dealers for MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 


JOHN STARK LABORATORIES 


339 PEARL ST. SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 


TELEPHONE: HOLYOKE, MASS. — JEfferson 2-6988 
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Haloid Xerox 
Shows New Unit 
In Washington 


ODERN LITHOGRAPHY at- 

tended a press demonstration in 
Washington, D. C., April 28, of a new 
machine which makes inexpensive fin- 
ished pictures in seconds from pho- 
tographic negatives by a high quality, 
dry process. The demonstration was 
conducted by Haloid Xerox Inc. The 
machine was developed by the Ro- 
chester, N. Y. firm for the U. S. Air 
Force. 

Printing directly from conventional 
aerial negative films, the device auto- 
matically turns out finished, positive 
continuous tone pictures on inexpen- 
sive, white, unsensitized paper at the 
rate of 20 feet per minute, making a 
different 9 by 9” print every 21, 
seconds. 

Created by Haloid Xerox, through 
the combined sponsorships of the 
U. S. Air Force and Signal Corps, the 
machine was contracted for and tech- 
nically monitored by the Aerial Re- 
connaissance Laboratory, Wright Air 
Development Center, Dayton, O. and 
locally administered by the Roches- 
ter Air Procurement District. 

The machine operates on the prin- 
ciples of xerography, an inexpensive, 
fast, dry, electrostatic process which 
reproduces anything printed, typed, 
written, or drawn, onto almost any 
kind of surface. 

The process, pioneered by Haloid 
Xerox, has now been greatly broad- 
ened to encompass the making of 
continuous tone pictures, like photo- 
graphs, in a machine which operates 
in daylight and without the use of 
chemicals or sensitized paper. In one 
continuous cycle, the self-contained 
unit exposes, prints and finishes dry, 
positive pictures from a 500 foot roll 
of negative film up to nine inches 
wide. 

The process is flexible so that with 
a simple adjustment, positive pictures 
can be made from positive film. In 
this model, finished prints are the 
same size as the negatives and may 
be used immediately or filed indefi- 
nitely, because they are permanent. 
The size of the prints may be en- 
larged or reduced by means of a pro- 
jection optical system. 





At Washington Litho Club: (l-r) James M. Hagedon, Harris-Intertype Corp.; 
Michael H. Bruno, research director, LTF; Paul H. Schafer, Harris-Intertype Corp.; 
and Fred A. Fowler, Ist vice president, NALC. For story see page 66. 





ML saw the xerographic picture 
printing machine perform in four 
steps: 

1. A xerographic drum coated with 
a thin layer of photosensitive seleni- 
um is charged with positive electricity. 

2. A roll of negative film is fed into 
moving contact with the rotating 
drum and exposed by a slit of light at 
the line of contact. 

3. A finely dispersed, charged, black 
powder is sprayed against the drum. 
Those portions of the drum which 
have been shaded by dark areas of the 
film retain their electrical charge, 
whereas those portions covered by 
clear areas of the film are discharged. 
When negatives are printed, the 
charged dry powder is attracted to the 
uncharged areas on the drum, and 
repelled from the charged areas, thus 
making the latent image visible. 

4. The powder image next is 
brought into contact with a roll of 
unsensitized, plastic-coated, white pa- 
per which is charged electrically to 
attract the powder from the drum. 
The powder is bonded tightly to the 
paper by briefly applying heat to 
soften the plastic. The image thus 
becomes as permanent as the paper 
on which it is placed. 

The new machine is designed pri- 
marily for use in high-speed, high- 
volume printing from aerial film for 
mapping and _ reconnaissance pur- 
poses. 

One of the important features of 
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the xerographic process, as contained 
in this machine, the company ex- 
plained, is the capability of viewing 
the finished prints a few seconds after 
picture-making begins. Rapid modifi- 
cations of contrast and exposure may 
be made continuously while the ma- 
chine is running. This control system 
makes it possible for the operator to 
monitor the quality of the output 
simply by observing the prints as they 
emerge from the machine. By dialing 
a control knob, which is calibrated to 
correspond to the various grades of 
conventional photographic papers, the 
amount of electrical charge sprayed 
on the photosensitive drum may be 
varied and contrasts from extremely 
“soft” to very “hard” may be 
achieved. 

Unlike the usual chemical process- 
ing cycle for roll photographic pa- 
per which takes about one hour to 
produce the first print, the quick cy- 
cle in xerography provides the first 
print in 22 seconds. This makes pos- 
sible modified exposures and contrasts 
before substantial quantities of ma- 
terial have been processed and thus 
wasted, if adjustments have not been 
proper. 

In describing the quality of the 
printed pictures, Dr. John Dessauer, 
Haloid Xerox executive vice presi- 
dent, emphasized that the new ma- 
chine is merely a prototype and rep- 
resents a scientific achievement rather 
than a commercial development. 
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The Best Place to Pin a Medal 


...Is on Yourself 


(AND YOU CAN DO IT, TOO!) 
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Managing a litho business is not the easiest 


‘job in the world. To do it successfully and 


profitably calls for every available manager- 


ial aid. 


Over 1100 NAPL members agree that 
membership in NAPL opens a huge store of 
services, ideas, business facts and aid — 


exactly the things you need and can use. 


Join NAPL and you'll pin a medal on your- 
self for one of the wisest moves you have ever 


made! 


Dues are modest, and in view of today’s tax 
situation membership may actually cost you 


nothing. 


Send the coupon for complete details on 
membership. There is no obligation . . . only 
a happy realization that you have made one 


of your wisest moves today! 


eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers 
317 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


We have a hunch NAPL membership can be a big 
help to us. Will you please send details? 


Terre rere eee eee se ee ee ee es ee 


Cr 
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Bar-Plate Register Machine 

The Bar-Plate Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Orange, Conn., has announced 
a pre-register system for offset presses. 





It is called the Dotfordot Register 
Machine. 

According to the company, the unit 
is designed for single color short run 
and multi-color work. A master unit 
controls register from the flat through 
the press. The standard unit as shown 
in the photograph involves a station- 
ary single punch and a movable 
dovetail oval punch which controls all 
goldenrods in the center from maxi- 
mum to minimum sizes. The unit was 
designed specifically for web-offset but 
can readily be used for sheet-fed offset 
presses, the company adds. 


Nekoosa Moves to Park Ave. 

The Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., 
Port Edwards, Wis., has moved its 
New York sales office from 60 East 
42 St. to the new Seagram building at 
375 Park Avenue. 





N. Y. LITHO CLUB 


(Continued from Page 79) 





manager, Harris-Seybold, Dayton, O. 
division, presented the Harris Key 
Register System, which is also a pin 
and hole method, but which also util- 
izes a center punched hole for regis- 
tration on the press in connection with 
a specially fitted clamp. 

New members include: Louis Caci- 
oppo, Max Levy, Robert Usokin, Sam- 
uel Glaser, Joseph Caporicci, Charles 
Shapiro and William Webber. 





Breaking the Profit Barrier 
Harris-Intertype Corp., entertained 

members of the Cleveland Litho Club, 

at the April meeting with a slide film 


about presensitized plates entitled 
“Breaking the Profit Barrier.” The 
presentation was made by George A. 
Adams, central district manager of 
Lithoplate Inc., a subsidiary of Har- 
ris Intertype. 

Following the film James M. Hage- 
don, merchandising manager, Dayton 
division of Harris Seybold Co., gave 
a demonstration of the Harris Key 
Register system. 

The Cleveland Litho Club recently 
awarded eight certificates of merit to 
high school students from Cleveland 
schools offering lithography courses. 

At the Club’s May meeting, Paul 
Schmidt, chairman of the board, Har- 
old M. Pitman Co., Chicago, will speak 
on “The Platemaker—A Man of De- 
cisions!” A stag picnic is planned for 
June. 

New members, welcomed at the 
April meeting, are James Hersh, Color 
Mail Inc. and Charles Schwalm, Sea- 
way Press. 

President William Sweigard, lst 
vice president Robert Weipking and 
2nd vice president Allan Martin were 
appointed club delegates to the NALC 


convention in June. 





‘Internal Salesmanship’ 

Edward W. Parker of Photo Litho 
Graining Co., Baltimore, addressed 
the members of the Baltimore Litho 
Club at their meeting April 15. His 
topic was “Internal Salesmanship.” 


He emphsized the importance of the 
employer selling his employees on do- 
ing their jobs well. Employees can be 
stimulated to do better quality work, 
as well as increased production, he 
counseled, if they are given a sense 
of creativeness, as well as recogni- 
tion, when a job is well done. 

Mr. Parker presented a plaque of 
merit for achievement to the out- 
standing graduate of the Mergen- 
thaler Vocational Technical High 
School class of 1959. 

At the May 30 meeting the club 
hoped to present a talk by the coach 
of the champion Baltimore Colts and 
films of the highlights of past foot- 
ball season. 
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An important 


new workbook... 





‘THE MAGIC 
of Making 
HALFTONES’ 


By K. W. Beattie 


A handbook of ideas and techniques that 
will help the beginner make better half- 
tones in just a few days . . . an excellent 
refresher for the veteran. Written in a 
lively, how-to-do-it manner, in easy lan- 
guage, by a man who has nearly 40 
years experience in the trade. 


Order this useful book today at just 
$4.25 a copy 


Your money refunded in 10 days 
if not satisfied. 


e Scores of photos showing ‘right’ 
and ‘wrong’ e Working tools: where 
to buy them and how to make them 
e Setting camera e Focusing e Re- 
screening halftones e Shooting col- 
ored copy e Stripping e Platemak- 
ing e Special tricks 








HNN 


Make checks payable to ‘Halftones’ 
Modern Lithography 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


CO 


YES send me a copy of ‘Halftones’ at 
the price of $4.25. 
(Check must accompany order.) 





HWE 


SMAI j 


Il 
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Interest High in Wrap-Around Letterpress 


NDUSTRY interest was high last 

month in the new press developed 
by Harris-Intertype Corp. Two speak- 
ers at the LPNA convention at the 
Greenbrier remarked that it may rep- 
resent a big forward step for letter- 
press printers. Many lithographers 
have been speculating on the effect of 
the press and the wrap-around plate 
which it employs. The consensus, as 
reported to ML from printers and 
lithographers from all parts of the 
country, seems to be that the unit 
will not materially cut into offset 
work; rather it will represent a real 
threat to flat-bed letterpress. 

As reported by Harris-Intertype, 
the letterpress system utilizes a shal- 
low-relief, wrap-around plate, made 
practical by a new type of rotary 
printing press (similar in many re- 
spects, to the conventional offset press). 

It was developed by Harris-Inter- 
type’s Central Research Laboratories 
in cooperation with the research de- 
partment of the Marathon Division, 
American Can Co., Menasha, Wis. 

The system permits direct-to-paper 
printing from original plates with a 
relief only one-third as deep as con- 
ventional letterpress plate, and thin 
enough to be fastened around a rotary 
cylinder like an offset plate. A wide 


Color Council Honors Evans 

Ralph M. Evans, director of the 
color technology division of Eastman 
Kodak Co., recently received the God- 
love award of the Inter-Society color 
council in New York. Presentation of 
the award was made at the council’s 
28th annual meeting at the Statler 
Hilton, by Walter Granville, presi- 
dent. 

e 
TAPPI Holding Conference 

The 10th annual coating confer- 
ence of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry will be 
held at the Statler Hilton Hotel, Bos- 
ton, May 25- 27. 

On Monday two technical sessions 
will be held. Tuesday will feature a 
panel discussion on “Coatings—Past, 
Present and Future,” followed by 
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variety of commercial and carton 
printing already has been produced 
by the new system, including halftones, 
line work and multicolor jobs. 


The press is called the “Harris 
Wrap-Around” rotary letterpress. Pro- 
duction prototypes are in manufacture 
at the company’s Dayton plant. Ac- 
cording to George C. Houck, president 
of the Harris-Seybold Division, first 
presses will be 23 x 30” sheet-fed 
models, scheduled to be completed by 
the end of the summer. One will be 
exhibited at the Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion in the New York Coliseum in 
September. 


A new inking system is the key to 
the shallow-relief process, according 
to the company. Plates can be mag- 
nesium, zinc, copper or photopolymer, 
such as recently developed by DuPont. 
Wrap-around plates of magnesium or 
zinc can be made by the Dow Etch 
process, it is reported. 

Rated speed of the press is 7,500 
sheets per hour, 50 to 100 percent 
faster than conventional flat-bed letter- 
press equipment. In addition, make- 
ready time is reduced because the 
plate may be registered and clamped 
in much the same manner as an 
offset plate. 


tours of plants. On Wednesday there 
will be the third technical session, 
the annual luncheon, and the confer- 
ence will conclude with a fourth tech- 
nical session in the afternoon. 


Schoeffler Dies 

Dr. Herman Schoeffler of Sleight 
& Hellmuth, Chicago, ink makers, 
died in Germany early in March. He 
had returned to Germany in 1956 
after his retirement from Sleight & 
Hellmuth where he had served for 
50 years. 

Dr. Schoeffler came to the United 
States in 1905 after training in Ger- 
many as a chemist. He developed im- 
provements in process inks, which 
won widespread acceptance in the 
graphic arts industry. 


CIT Summer Courses 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, has announced summer 
courses in its school of printing man- 
agement, June 22 to August 1. 

The six week course is under the 
direction of Kenneth R. Burchard, 
assistant dean of the school of print- 
ing management. 

According to Mr. Burchard the 
summer courses are identical to those 
given in the regular academic year. 
They carry college credit and are de- 
signed for teachers of printing, em- 
ployees of commercial printing plants 
and others interested in the graphic 
arts. 

Courses in planning, design, cost 
accounting, sales and management will 
he offered, as well as skill develop- 
ment courses in typography, machine 
composition, presswork, and _photo- 
lithography. 

e 
Hudak Opens Plant 

Hudak Printing Co., started opera- 
tions recently with an open house at 
the firm’s quarters at 123 N. 3rd St., 
Minneapolis. 

George M. Hudak said the com- 
pany will offer printing service from 
copy and layout to finished art, in- 
cluding typesetting, engraving, print- 
ing, folding and mailing. Facilities 
include lithography and _letter-press 
equipment. 

* 
Charles H. Waldhauer Dies 

Charles H. Waldhauer, vice presi- 
dent of the U. S. Playing Card Co., 
Cincinnati, died April 5, following a 
heart attack. He had been with the 
company for 30 years, and had 
served as vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing since 1947. He was a 
member of the board of directors and 
executive committee. 

* 
Discuss Paper Treatment 

On-the-Press treatment of various 
printing papers was the subject cov- 
ered last month at a “Paper On Par- 
ade” session at the Prom Center, St. 
Paul, Minn. Speakers were Dan 
Hardt, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Nee- 
nah, Wis. and Laurie Wright, Hopper 
Paper Co., Taylorville, Ill. The meet- 
ing was open to all members of the 
graphic arts. 
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WHY RAND McNALLY SWITCHED TO LITHO PLATES OF ALCOA ALUMINUM 


Rand McNally & Co., printers since 1856—boqdk publishers—world’s largest map makers—went 
to aluminum litho plates six years ago. For thein report on resulting benefits, please turn the page. 








RAND McNALLY REPORTS BETTER PRINTING, 
LOWER COSTS WITH LITHO PLATES 


OF ALCOA ALUMINUM 


Rand McNally means maps to most people . . . it’s the 
largest producer of maps in the world, and one of the 
oldest. Not so well known are Rand McNally’s other 
printing activities . . . over 5 million railroad timetables 
annually . . . a large share of the airline, bus and railroad 
tickets used in this country . . . textbooks and trade books 
of all kinds . . . directories . . . encyclopedias . . . catalogs. 

Old hands at offset lithography, Rand McNally people 
are constantly searching for better printing results and 
lower costs. That’s why they switched six years ago to 
aluminum litho plates. 

Mr. F. R. Cochran, director, research and development, 
writes: “In March, 1953, Rand McNally & Company 
started using aluminum offset plates rather than zinc to 
get better press production. Aluminum is better suited to 
the use of copperizing solutions necessary for longer runs, 
better printing quality and lower cost. 

“Since aluminum plates are, by nature, covered with a 
water receptive oxide film, the chance of scumming during 
make ready on the press is greatly reduced. 

“Lower cost is important. In the 58’’ x 77” x .020” size, 


Look for this label . . . it’s your guide 
to the best in aluminum value 


Mr. Cochran (standing) and Mr. George Thompson, 
superintendent of Rand McNally’s plate making de- 
partment, examine a newly etched aluminum plate 
that will print road maps for a major oil company. 


Rand McNally pressmen like aluminum’s light 
weight (only one-third that of other lithographic 
metals). Plates of Alcoa Aluminum are supplied to 
Rand McNally by Chicago Litho Plate Graining Co. 


for example, an aluminum plate is about 30 per cent less 
than zinc—certainly a welcome economy. Aluminum is 
harder than zinc and consequently will better hold a fine 
grain during a long press run, give more uniform quality.” 

Mr. Cochran’s experience points up an amazing trend 
to aluminum offset plates. More and more lithographers 
test, compare printing quality and economies—then switch. 
Aluminum plates today produce results thought impossible 
a few years back. Aluminum takes a fine, sharp, deep 
grain . . . permits a finer screen . . . requires less water, 
ink and pressure . . . gives clean, sharp impressions with 
good color “punch.” 

ALCOA pioneered the development of the aluminum 
lithographic plate and today offers uniform litho-quality 
sheet and foil for this application. Aluminum plates are 
economical . . . cost less to buy, less to use. 

Litho plates made of ALcoa® Aluminum are available 
through reliable manufacturers and suppliers. Let us send 
you a list of suppliers and our new folder about aluminum 
litho plates. Write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1851-E Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 







ae For exciting drama watch 
ALCOA @&._ “Alcoa Theatre,” alternate Mondays, 
ALU AAINU AA NBC-TV, and ‘‘Alcoa Presents,” 
HUnInen commer ANeROA E eyary) Tuasday, AGIs. 
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ASHUA BRINGS YOU 
DAVAC...THE MODERN 
LABEL PAPER THAT 














































































































Mr. John Porter, Vice-President and Treasurer of Oxford Print, 
Medford, Mass., says: “Positively no curl, blocking, or press 
slow-down. New Davac prints as easily as ungummed stock!” 
Here is adhesive paper that obsoletes conven- conventional gummed stock, DAVAC isn’t broken 


tional gummed stock...looks, feels, and per- nor stack calendered... gives you a mill-perfect 
forms like regular bond! printing surface. 





DAVAC is coated with a matte-like adhesive. This _DAVAC has been thoroughly proven on presses 
adhesive lets the paper ‘‘breathe’’...absorb and throughout the country. Thousands of printers 
release moisture, expand and contract without like Mr. Porter use it, enthusiastically endorse it. 
curling. DAVAC stays flat as bond...prints as Have your Nashua distributor tell you more about 
easily...stores safely...ends customers’ curl remarkable DAVAC — the original balanced gum- 
complaints. Takes ink beautifully, too. Unlike med paper. He’s listed on the back of this insert. 


Microscopic beads of adhesive let DAVAC paper ‘‘breathe,’’ thus prevent curl. Matte-like 
adhesive finish takes ink beautifully when labels must be printed on the adhesive side. 


NASHUA 
ngfhga First with the finest in adhesive papers f OY 4AlUOn 


\ 





of D.ASZA.S gummed paper'! 


Note the crisp, sharp printing. DAVAC’S matte-like adhesive is excellent for 
look-through labels, window stickers, other reverse-side jobs. DAVAC is available 
through the fine paper merchants listed below. Ask for trial-run sample sheets. 


AKRON, OHIO 
Millcraft Paper Company 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Hudson Valley Paper Company 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Sloan Paper Company 
Whitaker Paper Company 


AUGUSTA, MAINE 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Whitaker Paper Company 
White Rose Paper Company 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Sloan Paper Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
John Carter Company 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 
Dillard Paper Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Alling and Cory Company 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
Central Ohio Paper Company 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte Paper Company 
Dillard Paper Company 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
Sloan Paper Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Bradner Smith and Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Dwight Bros. Paper Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Chatfield Paper Corporation 
Whitaker Paper Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Alling and Cory Company 
Millcraft Paper Company 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Dillard Paper Company 
Palmetto Paper Company 


There ts ew Oxe DARTS order it by name! 


This insert is printed on 
60# CIS Litho Davac(S) 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Central Ohio Paper Company 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
John Carter and Company, Inc. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Central Ohio Paper Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 


Whitaker Paper Company 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 
John Leslie Paper Company 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Millcraft Paper Company 
Taylor Martin Papers, Inc. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


GLOUCESTER CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Rhodes Paper Company 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Carpenter Paper Company 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
John Leslie Paper Company 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Dillard Paper Company 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Dillard Paper Company 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Alling and Cory Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
John Carter and Company 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Honolulu Paper Co. Ltd. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


This is the adhesive side 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Indiana Paper Company 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson Paper Company 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Paper Company 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
Millcraft Paper Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Carpenter Paper Company 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Dillard Paper Company 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Roach Paper Company 


LONGVIEW, TEXAS 
Etex Paper Company 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Ingram Paper Company 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Rowland Paper Company 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Caskie Paper Company, Inc. 


MACON, GEORGIA 
Macon Paper Company 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Tayloe Paper Company 
Roach Paper Company 


MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI 
Newell Paper Company 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Everglade Paper Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Dwight Bros. Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
John Leslie Paper Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 
Partin Paper Company 


MONROE, LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
Weaver Paper Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Bond-Sanders Paper Company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Central Paper Company 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
John Carter Company 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
D and W Paper Company, Inc. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
Alling and Cory Company 


Miller & Wright Paper Company 


Harry Elish Paper Company 
Linde-Lathrop Paper Co., Inc. 
Geo. W. Millar and Co., Inc. 
Whitaker Paper Company 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Old Dominion Paper Company 


OGDEN, UTAH 
Carpenter Paper Company 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
Central Paper Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Rhodes Paper Company 
Whiting Patterson Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Alling and Cory Company 
Whitaker Paper Company 


POCATELLO, IDAHO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Carter Rice and Company 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


John Carter and Company, Inc. 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh Paper Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Richmond Paper Company 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
Dillard Paper Company 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Alling and Cory Company 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Acme Paper Company 
Beacon Paper Company 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
John Leslie Paper Company 


DAVAC Balanced Gummed Papers e Pervenac (delayed-action) and Imac 
(instant action) Heat Seal Papers e TEX Heat Seal Textile Label Paper 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Bonestell Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
The Atlantic Paper Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Carpenter Paper Company 
West Coast Paper Company 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Paper Company, 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
John Leslie Paper Company) 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Independent Paper Com 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bem 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Alling and Cory Company 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Allied Paper Company, Ine, 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
Capital Paper Company 





TAMPA, FLORIDA 
Tampa Paper Company 


TEXARKANA, TEXAS 
Louisiana Paper Company, Lit 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Central Ohio Paper Company 
Millcraft Paper Company 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


TYLER, TEXAS 
Etex Paper Company 


UTICA, NEW YORK 
Alling and Cory Company 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Whitaker Paper Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Southwest Paper Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Whiting-Patterson Company 


WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLIM 
Dillard Paper Company 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bemet 





NASHUA CORPORAIK 
Nashua, New Ha 
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ATF Distributes Cutters 


American Type Founders Co., 200 
Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. has 
been appointed exclusive U. S. agents 
and distributors for the Senator 
paper cutters manufactured — by 
Schneider-Werk Gmbh., Germany, 
according to Dewitt G. Manley, vice 
president, ATF General 


Equipment Division. 


Printing 


“The addition of this series of 
heavy duty precision cutters,” Mr. 
Manley said, “completes the ATF 
line of paper cutters. We are now 
in a position to supply a cutter to 
meet the varying needs of commer- 
cial printers and binders for cutters 
of different sizes, and different pro- 
duction requirements.” 


The back gauge of the cutter is 
electronically controlled by signals 
which are quickly push-button re- 
corded on magnetic tape. All opera- 
tions, such as changing channels, 
recording, repeating, correcting, or 
cancelling, are set with finger-tip 
control. Four sequences can be re- 
corded on the magnetic tape. Ma- 
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DeWitt G. Manley, 
(center) ATF vice 
president, General 
Printing Division, 
and Walter Kubil- 
ius, (left) techni- 
cal publications di- 
rector, watch Fred 
Seybold, ATF cut- 
ter engineer, dem- 
onstrate new 52” 
Senator hydraulic 
clamp cutter with 
electronic spacer. 


chines with 16-channel tapes also are 
available. 

All Senator cutters, including both 
Standard and_ Electronic Spacer 
Models, are equipped with fully hy- 
draulic clamping which is infinitely 
variable by adjustment of a hand 
lever located on the front of the 
machine. 

An electro-magnetic clutch oper- 
ates the knife bar independently of 
the clamp for safety and efficiency. 
In addition to regular two-hand 
safety control features, the Senator 
cutters are equipped with a photo 
cell safety light beam across the front 
of the knife to stop the machine if 
the beam is broken by an operator or 
assistant while the knife is in motion. 
A slipping clutch overload protection 
device is built into the machine, with 
an automatic resetting feature. 


Lochman Makes New Film Fix 
Philip Lochman & Co., Evanston, 
Ill., has introduced a new Film Fix. 
Under the name “Phico Fix” this 
product has been field tested with 








lithographers in the Midwest. It is 
long lasting and designed not to bleach 
cutouts. It can be used on all types 
of stable base film, on dry plates, 
paper and acetate film. 


* 

New Fotosetter Announced 

The Intertype Co., Brooklyn, a 
division of Harris-Intertype Corp., 
has announced a new photographic 
line composing machine capable of 
setting composition in all sizes from 
3 to 72 pt. at keyboard speeds. It is 
called the “Super Display Fotosetter.” 

The machine uses all standard film 
or photosensitive papers in rolls with 
widths up to 51 picas. The new lens 
turret arrangement, providing 14 
lenses, permits use of any type sizes 
without interchanging lenses, the com- 
pany reports. To accommodate wider 
matrices needed for larger type sizes 
or extended faces, a 90-channel mag- 
azine is available. The machine pro- 
vides for mixing between fonts in the 
new 90-channel magazine and the reg- 
ular 117-channel magazines. 

Through combined use of the four 
basic matrix sizes, (6, 8, 12 and 18 


New Super Display Fotosetter 
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Graphic arts negatives developed, fixed 
and washed automatically with the 


HALOID 














LITHOFLO* PROCESSOR 





Superb, uniform quality at great savings. Closely control- 
ling the variables of time, temperature and agitation, the 
Lithoflo Processor automatically processes cut sheet film 
or paper negatives to uniform high quality at exception- 
ally low cost. Here’s why: 


e Automatic developing, fixing, washing of graphic arts 
negatives at speeds up to two and one-half 20” x 25” 
sheets per minute! 


e Greatly improved negative quality! 

e Terrific time and chemical savings! 

e Increased cameraman production. 

e Accurate time, temperature, agitation control. 
e Simplified operation. 

e Sturdy stainless steel construction. 


Ideal for fine-screen reproduction . . . assures uniform 
dot size automatically. 


PROVIDES... 


e Processing time control to +5%. 


e Temperature control to +1°F, when Pako-Temp 
temperature control or equivalent is installed by 
purchaser. 


e Uniform agitation. 


Write for detailed folder. a ae L. oO | Dp 


HALOID XEROX INC., 59-345 
Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. xX ee oe oO xX 
Branch offices in principal cities. 

*A trademark of Haloid Xerox Inc. 
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pt.) in conjunction with lenses and 
gear trains ranging from 1x to 4x, 
30 sizes of type are available, Inter- 
type states. 


e 
New A. B. Dick Check Imprinter 


Increased hourly production com- 
bined with a reduction in check im- 
printing costs are the major benefits 
of a new automated offset check im- 
printer, announced last month by 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 

The fifth new offset machine an- 
nounced in the last nine months, the 
new model 368 imprints and collates 
200 checks, 40 deposit slips and re- 
order forms for each of six customers, 
in less than three minutes. It may be 
used with the new magnetic inks or 
conventional offset inks. 

The actual duplicating process of 
the machine is based on the operation 
of the A. B. Dick large-image offset 
duplicator Model 360. 

The fundamental difference between 
the Model 360 and the new large- 
image check imprinter lies in the 


electro-mechanical 


program control 








New A. B. Dick Check Imprinter 
unit which automatically “commands” 
the phases of the repetitive cycle of 
the check imprinting operation. 

According to the company a pre- 
determined pattern for the cycle of 
imprinting runs is simply dialed on 
the program control unit by the opera- 
tor. The machine then follows the 
signals to deliver the exact quantity 
of copies required. 

During the imprinting operation, 
the machine stacks checks ready for 


cutting and binding without further 
collating operations, in books of 25 
each. At the end of a cycle of 25, the 
machine hesitates long enough to per- 
mit the insertion of deposit slips and 
reorder blanks. At the end of the pre- 
determined run of checks, the machine 
shuts itself off and the program unit 
automatically re-sets for the next run 
of checks. 

The machine’s Aquamatic control 
meters the exact amount of fountain 
solution to balance water and ink to 
assure steady production of quality 
copy. 

a 


ATF Product Bulletins 


The first of a series of product bul- 
letins of new developments in print- 
ing equipment and methods has just 
been released by American Type 
Founders Co., 200 Elmora Ave., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

The bulletins will consist of six- 
illustrated 


page summaries of new 


features. The first bulletin describes 
the Chief 238 


3, 250 and 255, two-color 
offset presses. 
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GOERZ © ARTAR 


e Fully corrected apochromat 
e 4” to 70" focal lengths 


e Hard coated air spaced optics 
e For all color or black and white applications 


P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY Tal Zolele Mo] of mol arcam b-1F-lale meh I-\)'ame delat 


Western States Distributor: LA GRANGE, INC., Hollywood 38, Cal. e Midwest Distributor: WHITE PHOTO SALES, INC., Chicago 13, III. 
Canadian Distributor: W. E. Booth Company Limited, 12 Mercer St., Toronto, Can. 
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Printing Material Feed-Press 

The Printing Material Corp., New 
York, has announced a new Hepp 
Feed-Master imported from West- 





Germany. It will automatically feed 
signatures, brochures and pamphlets. 
It attaches to any Christensen, Sheri- 
dan or Brehmer stitcher. 

The press operates with or without 
overlap, open or closed head and em- 
ploys a feature which ensures proper 


saddle delivery while the machine is 
in motion. The double feeder system 
enables speeds up to 15,000 per hour, 
with the feeder operating at one third 
delivery speed. 


New Hantscho Brochure 

The George Hantscho Company, 
manufacturer of web-offset presses 
and equipment, offers a six page, 
three- color brochure describing its 
2234 x 36” press, high speed folders, 
sheeters, rewinds, cooling units and 
roll stands. The brochure contains 
photos of units of the integrated 
equipment. 

A series of diagrams shows the 
flexibility of the press and folders in 
handling one or more webs, printing 
one or more colors on each side of 
the web, and delivering a variety of 
sizes of folded signatures ready for 
the gathering operation at the bind- 
ery. 

The features described for the 2234 
x 36” perfecting press units, folders 
and roll stands are also applicable to 
other standard size presses and equip- 
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ment manufactured by the company. 
For information write to Department 
RW, George Hantscho Company, 602 
South 3rd Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


New Packaging Gauge 

The Hi-Fi Packing gauge made by 
the Gardinier Tool & Die Shop, 
Rome, N. Y., is designed to deter- 
mine the actual packing set up of a 
press after it is made ready to run. It 
is equipped with a large dial indica- 
tor that is read in thousandths of an 
inch. It is designed for any press that 
has bearers. On European presses that 
do not ride on bearers it is just as 
useful as long as the bearer clearance 
is known, the company reports. 

The gauge is placed on the plate 
and the dial turned until the zero 
reading corresponds to the pointer. 
The body of the gauge is then placed 
on the plate with the sensing finger 
resting on the bearer. The reading is 
taken directly from the indicator. The 
blanket reading is taken in the same 
way. 

e 
Amsterdam Imports Perforator 

A fully automatic cross perforating 
machine which accommodates work 
up to 40” wide is being imported by 
the Amsterdam Continental Types 
and Graphic Equipment, Inc., New 
York. 

Manufactured in West Germany by 
the Will Co., the cross perforator 
offers pile feed and high pile delivery, 
plus a mechanism for skip perfora- 
tion. Accurate registration is main- 
tained by a system of adjustable side 
lays, with the sheet travel controlled 
by tapes. Moving rollers and an ad- 
justable stop bar control the change 
in direction of the sheet at the corner 


of the L. 
e 
Logetronics Bulletin 

Logetronics, Inc., 500 E. Monroe 
Ave., Alexandria, Va., has announced 
that it now has available bulletins 
which describe the new enlargers 
made by the company for 4” x 5” 
and 8” x 10” negatives. 

The new electronic enlargers pro- 
duce half-tone negatives and photo- 
graphic proofs and are designed to 
permit contrast control by light alone. 





Lacey-Luci Camera 

Lacey-Luci Products, Inc., 31 Cen- 
tral Ave., Newark, N. J., has intro- 
duced a new horizontal bed camera 





with F/4.5 — 6.8 lens designed for 
lithographers and printers. 

For use inside or outside the dark- 
room, the camera makes negatives up 
to 14” x 18.” Halftones may be made 
either by magenta or autoscreen 
methods. The camera also may be 
used for line negatives, paper stats, 
photocopies and direct product half- 
tones. 

It is equipped with an automatic 
timer, 17” x 22” film holder, pressure 
back, and stayflat glass combination 


unit. 
e 


N. Y. & Penn Paper Test 

The New York and Pennsylvania 
Co., New York, has commissioned Leo 
Lionni, art director of Fortune mag- 
azine, to devise a special test to sub- 
ject its new paper “to virtually every 
requirement of modern reproduction.” 

Mr. Lionni’s design, to be featured 
on advertising inserts, utilizes a wide 
range of reproduction techniques, in- 
cluding halftones, delicate line engrav- 
ings, and areas of heavy solid colors 
to test brightness and opacity. 

. 
RB&P’s New Copper Solution 

RB&P Chemical and Supply, Inc., 
1640 N. 31st St., Milwaukee, has de- 
veloped a new copper base solution 
for aluminum offset litho plates. The 
company claims it is a stronger base, 
which will permit smoother printing 
of solids and tints. 

The firm has also released a cata- 
log price list, which includes descrip- 
tions and instructions for use of its 
plate making chemicals. 
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TRADE MARK 


New. from Coli ght 





New Magnetic Packing Gauge Gives 
Better Offset Quality...Longer Plate Life 


Now, for the first time, you can scientifically measure the 
height of the printing surfaces of the plate and blanket 
cylinders on an offset press. You can do it easily, simply 
with the Colight Magnetic Packing Gauge, one of the 
most important technical advances in offset printing in 
this decade. 

The pressure, or “‘squeeze’’, between offset cylinders is 
extremely critical. Too much pressure wears out the plates. 
Not enough pressure means a poor printing job. And the 
difference between too much, and not enough pressure is 
only a thousandth of an inch. That’s why even veteran 
pressmen have difficulty in adjusting the cylinders exact- 
ly right. 

Result: hundreds of thousands of dollars lost every year 
because of short plate life, and poor quality printing. 

You can eliminate this in your plant with a Colight 
Magnetic Packing Gauge. It’s so easy to operate that any- 
one can quickly measure the height of cylinder surfaces 
within .001 inch. (see illustrations). And it’s portable— 
you need just one per plant. 

The Colight Magnetic Packing Gauge has been tested 
extensively. It is being used in some of the nation’s best 
printing plants. (Names upon request.) It is a simple, 
sturdy, scientific instrument that will give years of main- 
tenance-free service. 

Contact your Colight distributor or write for full infor- 
mation. Get the better quality printing—and doubled 
plate life—that mean more profit for you this year. 


COLWELL LITHO PRODUCTS, INC. 


402 CHICAGO AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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1 First step in use of Magnetic Packing Gauge is to 
place base on blanket cylinder. Powerful magnets seat 
base firmly. 





2 Insert bar in base slots, place feeler foot on blanket, 
and set gauge to "0" point. This gives base height 
reading. 





3 Slide feeler foot to cylinder bearer. Gauge will give 
height of blanket. Repeat for plate cylinder surface. 
Total of two readings gives total height, or “squeeze” 
within .001 inch. 
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Richard Photo Trays 

The Richard Mfg. Co., Van Nuys, 
Cal., has introduced a line of new 
photographic trays made of lami- 
nated styron, which gives a non 
porous inside surface. 

The trays are available in print 
sizes from 8 x 10 to 20 x 24 inches, 
plus a 14 x 17 x 6 inch deep hypo 
tray. All trays are larger than print 
size to allow finger room. 


DuPont Expansion 

The DuPont film department, Wilm- 
ington, has announced an expansion 
of its Chestnut Run sales development 
and customer service laboratory. The 





Quality is the hallmark of Burd & 
Fletcher Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri. And quality, plus other 
important advantages, is what they 
get with their Hess & Barker web-fed 
offset press. Here’s how Vice-President 
William Navran puts it: 
“Originally, we installed our Hess 
& Barker web offset press with 
sheeter for special short run work. 
But quality and production were so 
good we installed additional equip- 
ment. We added another offset 
unit, a second roll stand, gas dryer 
and chill rolls for coated paper, and 
a folder to handle the catalog, 
advertising, and publication jobs 
for which the flexibility and econ- 
omy of this press are so well suited.” 





new development also represents an 
expansion of DuPont’s program to 
develop new and improved types of 
cellophane, including new polymer- 
coated types. 


Peninsular Has New Catalog 

The Peninsular Paper Co., Ypsilanti, 
Mich. is offering a new catalog in two 
volumes, which contain 118 samples 
of cover stock and color specialties. 

The books give characteristics of 
each brand, along with suggestions 
for use, production pointers and spe- 
cifications on weights and sizes. 

The catalog may be obtained 
through Peninsular Paper merchants. 





“Quality and production 
were so good we installed 
additional equipment...” 


Bill Navran puts his finger squarely 
on the reason why more and more 
printers and lithographers are turning 
to Hess & Barker for presses that 
meet their specific needs: they get the 
ideal combination of quality . . . pro- 
duction . . . flexibility . . . economy. 


That’s what you get when you take 
advantage of Hess & Barker experi- 
ence and craftsmanship. In our mod- 
ern plant we build a complete line of 
standard and custom-designed single 
and multicolor rotary web-fed presses 
—offset, rotogravure, flexographic, 
letterpress. We can help solve your 
problem of getting better printing at 
lower cost. Write today for details. 


HESS & BARKER 330 washington Ave., Phila. 47, Pa, Phone: HOward 7-1121 


PRINTING PRESS AND EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS 
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Macbeth Offers New Photometer 
The Macbeth Instrument Corp., 

Newburgh, N. Y., is now producing a 

new photometer called the Quantilog 





Easel Photometer. Among its features 
is a probe which may be moved up to 
20% without error due to its diffuse 
collection of light, and a new mirror 
base which directs the image from 
the enlarger lens to the probe aper- 
ture. 

The probe is also equipped with a 
lever action switch which automati- 
cally couples corresponding apertures 
as the operator switches to red, green 
blue and exposure filters. 


e 
New Miehle Feeder 
The Miehle Co., division of Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter, has introduced a new 
web sheet feeder for its 61 and 76 
rotary presses. With the new feeder 
roll, stock is automatically sheeted to 
size before registration, continuing 
on for stream feeding through the 
regular sheet fed press. 
© 
Eastern Adds New Paper 
The addition of Atlantic Opaque 
Cover to the line of Eastern Fine 
Paper and Pulp Division has been 
announced. The new sheet is a com- 
panion to Atlantic Opaque. 





PHOTO CLINIC 


(Continued from Page 63) 





tion, Edited by John S. Carroll, Morgan & 
Morgan, Inc., Publishers, 101 Park Ave., 
New York 17, $19.95. 

The Photo-Lab Index is a com- 
pilation of facts, formulas and proc- 
essing data of the most commonly 
used photographic materials and pro- 
cedures. The information covers the 
products of such leading domestic and 
foreign manufacturers as Kodak, Du- 
Pont, Ansco, Ilford and Gevaert. 
Within its more than 1,400 pages and 
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Get IDEALS... 
it PAYS to make a 
good impression! 


LITHOGRAPHIC ROLLERS 


TANTONE 


Today’s roller for today’s ... and tomorrow’s ... fast drying 
inks! Beautiful, smooth distribution that captures full color 
values. Ink glaze resistant... rugged...excels in the clean- 
ability that is the heart of fine lithography! 


GRAYTONE 


The performance you’ve liked in your vulcanized oil rollers 
with the mighty PLUS of longer life, easier care! Oil resistant 
to handle linseed base, fast-set inks and those requiring 
dryers. Where clear, clean tones are a MUST, GRAYTONE 
performs proudly! 


LITHOCRAFT 


A real workhorse, this rugged black synthetic! Stands up 
nobly with oil base and inks in economy price range, takes 
rough handling in stride. For volume production plants or 


those specializing in black and white, Lithocraft is the ideal 
IDEAL! 





IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


2512 W. 24th St. 21-24 Thirty-ninth Avenue 6069-6073 Maywood Ave. 5238 Peachtree Road, NE 
Chicago 8, Ill. Long Island City 1, N. Y. Huntington Park, Cal. Chamblee, Ga. 
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24 detailed sections, will be found 
most of the data the average camera- 
man is apt to need. 

In addition to coverage of specific 
materials, such subjects as illumina- 
tion, weights and measures, photo- 
graphic chemicals, darkroom arrange- 
ment, optics, color data, copying and 
special processes, are covered in sep- 
arate sections. One section is devoted 
to photomechanical processes and 
takes in line and halftone photog- 


raphy, litho platemaking, dot-etching, 
photoengraving, gravure and miscel- 
laneous items of interest to graphic 
arts technicians. 

A useful chapter is the glossary of 
photographic terms, expressions and 
abbreviations. Of equal value is the 
92-page bibliography of literature on 
photography and related subjects. The 
contents are thoroughly indexed and 
each of the 24 sections has a tabbed 





index guide for ready reference. 





Although it duplicates a lot of the 
information published by the manu- 
facturers, the Photo-Lab Index’s most 
valuable feature is the collection’ of so 
much varied and useful information 
in one volume. Quarterly supple- 
ments, at $4 a year, make it possible 
to keepthe book constantly up-to-date.* 





METAL DECORATING 
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GOLDENPLAST* 


A new ORANGE masking plastic 


for layouts that 


‘‘HOLDS- 
TO-SIZE’’ 


“GOLDENPLAST masking plastic — 


new formulated medium, replacing 


Goldenrod papers for those difficult 


‘“hard-to-register'’ jobs. 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE!—Save Time—Save 


See the difference in 
features — 


© Solves Misregister problems 
(in all climatic conditions) 


© Available for all 
press sizes 


° Easily cut 3 
© Used for dropouts 
* Thin base 


Money—today! Get GOLDENPLAST 


the orange masking plastic. 


-@ Available in rolls too - 


Special production method makes GOLDENPLAST available at these 


competitive low prices— 











‘ 

H PRICE LIST 

t Sheet Size 

: All sheets cut square 

i go lg Package Price Sheet Size Quantity Price 
11”) x 14” 100 $ 8.50 a2” x5a" 50 $45.50 
ay x17” 100 12.00 46” x 56” 50 55.50 
16” x20” 100 14.00 48” x60” 50 62.00 
20” x24” 100 20.50 54” x 60” 50 65.00 
26K 100 <2) MIR (kai aaa i aa aa 
24” x27" 100 30.00 ROLLS : 
i, oe a1 54" x-100 #. $ 25.00 
272" x ald 100 38.50 54” x 200 ft 48 00 ' 
7, 5 100 41.00 54” x 500 ft. 112.00 | 
30” x40” 100 48.00 pe : 
3812" x 54” 50 41.50 F.0.8. N. Y., Our Plant 
40” x 50” 50 41.00 * All Prices Subject to Change 





NEW YORK 51, NY. 


261 GRAND CONCOURSE 


Telephone: MOtt Haven 5-2050 


across the counters of our stores from 
coast to coast. 


You are helping to accelerate the 


_ flow of many products important to 









our economy. You are nationally rec- 
ognized for the contribution you have 
made to the technical progress of metal 
decorating. There is every reason to 
believe that an equally important con- 
tribution can be made to the merchan- 
dising progress of those you serve, by 
helping them to build even greater 
preference for products which acquire 
so much of their glamour and point- 
of-sale appeal from the techniques 
which you, and you alone, are so well 
equipped to handle. If this could be 
done, then you would truly be “mar- 
keting in depth” . . . to be benefit of 
all concerned.*® 





PRODUCTION CLINIC 
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caused by worn gears on the rider or 
driving rollers. If they are worn I 
would suggest replacing the gears so 
that the roller gear will maintain 
proper pitch diameter. In other words 
you cannot get a good setting because 
the gear teeth will “bottom,” or mesh 
too closely and, therefore, alter the 
pitch diameter. 

Sometimes when you have a gear 
streak from roller gears the addition 
of very long varnish may help. This 
should be done very gradually, so 
that the exact point can be determined 
at which the press starts to show the 
streak fading. The adding of long 
varnish may help more on a wove 
(offset) stock than on coated papers. 

Most inks today are soft enough 
to be run directly out of the can and 
the additional long varnish will not 
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Fast... Accurate... Efficient... 
DEXTER ARM GATHERER 


Makes Your Bindery More Automatic 


The Dexter Arm Gatherer is built for fast, efficient in-line pro- 
duction. Use it as a gatherer only...or to make your side stitch- 
ing, perfect binding and covering operations more automatic. 
The Dexter handles lightweight single sheets or heaviest book 
signatures with equal ease. It gives you reserve speed up to 140 
cycles a minute. 


Start with only four pockets...then add self-contained four- 
pocket units as needed—up to 48 pockets! Extra economy! When 
not in use, individual units disconnect to reduce machine wear 
..-cut down power requirements. 


Make your side binding operations more automatic. Write for 
' —_ complete information today about the fast, accurate, efficient 
Short Lightweight Gripper Arms give positive, 
vibration-free operation, even at top speeds. Result Dexter Arm Gatherer. 
is substantially increased production, reduced 
maintenance and less downtime. 


A DIVISION OF MIEHLE-GOSS- DEXTER, INC. 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


THE DEXTER COMPANY (MAS 
D 





harm the color in printing. 

Finally, let me say that the streak 
which appears on your sheet is one 
of the usual streaks that occur on 
most presses. & 





PAPER TERMS 
(Continued from Page 55) 





believable precision in paper making 
and in paper packaging. Paper manu- 
facturers have been forced to develop 
methods of trimming paper with great 
accuracy, methods of inspecting care- 
fully and of delivering paper free 
from lint either on the surface or 
edges. In addition, skids have been 
developed which may be put right 
into the press without extra handling. 

Has it ever occurred to you that 
the demand for perfection in deliv- 
eries of paper is greater than in 
almost any other manufactured prod- 
uct, with the possible exception of 
parachutes? A paper mill may deliver 
more than 100,000 sheets of paper to 
be lithographed, but if a single sheet 
of that 100,000 is defective it may 
cause damage to a blanket or a plate 
for which some lithographers expect 
the paper manufacturer to pay. 

Offset is the work-horse of the 
lithographic industry. Here is a spe- 
cialized paper designed for volume 
lithography, free from pressroom 
troubles, with the moisture controlled 
carefully so that it will lie flat, and 
with great dimensional stability. 

To summarize, Offset papers are 
mass produced of medium quality raw 
materials, generally in White, Smooth 
or Vellum Finishes, and specifically 
designed for optimum performance 
on modern offset presses. 


3. Uncoated Book Papers 

Finally we come to the Uncoated 
Book papers. These grades in general 
are manufactured of the softer, chemi- 
cal wood fibers generally combined 
with reworked fibers and often with 
some old papers. Generally, these Un- 
coated Book papers are designed to 
be printed by letterpress, and are 
therefore softer than grades designed 
to be lithographed. Because of the 
nature of their end use they are most 
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frequently manufactured in _ the 
Cream-White shade. 
A. Bulk 

Perhaps the outstanding considera- 
tion in selecting Uncoated Book 
papers is Bulk. Because of the re- 
quirement for uniform bulk and for 
specific bulk this must be considered 
carefully. And here too, we have ex- 
tremes. In some cases we require as 
many pages as possible with a mini- 
mum thickness and a maximum of 
Opacity. In other cases we require a 
minimum of pages with a maximum 
of bulk. 

The paper industry has developed 
greatly in both directions. With the 
use of more opaque raw materials 
and with the use of greater quantities 
of titanium dioxide, we are able to 
make thinner papers with high 
Opacity. 

Conversely, where the publisher 
wishes to appear to be giving tre- 
mendous value and thick volume, 
pulps and methods of manufacture 
have been developed which give ex- 
tremely high bulk per page. 

The Uncoated Book papers are gen- 
erally classified as 

1. English Finish 
2. Eggshell 
3. Super 

The English Finish is a smooth 
machine finish; the Eggshell is more 
Antique, or rough; and the Super is 
Super Calendered. 

Our industry has come a long way 
from the laborious methods of hand- 
made papermaking to the modern 
giant machines. Remember that in to- 
day’s paper you have greater value 
than ever before. Values in Color, in 
cleanliness, in formation, in Opacity 
and in precision packaging.« 





TECH. BRIEFS 
(Continued from Page 62) 





wetting liquid in said tray; an elongate 
liquid supply roller rotatably mounted on 
the machine parallel to the brush, having 
one side thereof immersed in said liquid 
and the other side thereof in rotative con- 
tact with the brush with the peripheral 
surface of the roller impressed into the 
bristles of the brush, whereby upon release 
of the bristles from the roller, as the roller 
and brush rotate, the liquid on the surface 
of said roller is atmoized and projected 
against the surface of the printing plate as 


the plate is rotated; and means to rotate 
the brush, roller and plate cylinder. 


Graphic Arts—General 

A Review oF Soviet PRINTING. Anony- 
mous. Printing World, Vol. 162, No. 17, 
April 23, 1958, page 494. The Soviet print- 
ing machine industry produces good qual- 
ity linotype machines and poor quality off- 
set litho presses and bookbinding equip- 
ment. Printing material supply was also at 
times inadequate, writes the Soviet print- 
ing industry review Poligrafilches - koye 
Proizvadstro. 

Try Toppan. Anonymous. Asian Printer, 
Vol. 1, No. 2, July 1958, pages 54-5, 2 
pages. New printing equipment is de- 
scribed including a system of transferring 
sound recordings to printed sheets. These 
are called Synchro Sheets to be used with 
a Synchro Reader. 

Some REeEsuLts OBTAINED WITH THE I.- 
S.C.C. CoLour-AptitrupE Test. J. M. 
Adams. Journal of the Oil and Colour 
Chemists’ Association. Vol. 41, No. 11, 
November 1958, pages 807-813, 7 pages. 
PATRA’s experience with the test is re- 
viewed. Those taking longer scored higher 
in general. English average was six points 
lower than Dimmick’s American Value. 


Cotour-AptTituDE Test: ANALYSIS OF 
Scores. D. L. Tilleard. Journal of the Oil 
and Colour Chemists’ Association, Vol. 41, 
No. 11, November 1958, pages 797-806, 10 
pages. Records of more than 300 persons’ 
tests are analyzed statistically. Persons 
with defective colour vision had lower 
scores but did fairly well and found the 
test more difficult. Greens and pinks were 
matched less accurately but some did very 
well on blues and yellows. 


THe Automatic CREATION OF LITERA- 
tuRE Apstracts. H. P. Luhn. JBM Jour- 
nal of Research and Development, v. 2, 
No. 2, April 1958, pages 159-165; Battelle 
Technical Review, Vol. 7, No. 7, July 1958, 
page 48la. Technical articles in machine- 
readable form are scanned by a data-proc- 
essing machine and analyzed in acordance 
with a standard program. Statistical infor- 
mation derived from word frequency and 
distribution is used by the machine to 
compute a relative measure of significance, 
first for individual words and then for sen- 
tences. Sentences scoring highest in sig- 
nificance are extracted and printed out to 
become the “auto-abstract.” 


ILLUMINATION FOR VIEWING CoLor. War- 
ren L. Rhodes. Graphic Arts Progress, Vol. 
5, No. 3, May-June 1958, 4 pages. Stand- 
ards of illumination for viewing graphic 
arts products are discussed. The work of 
preparing these standards is being done 
by subcommittees of the following groups: 
1. Joint Research and Engineering Coun- 

cil and Illuminating Engineering So- 

ciety. 
2. American Standards Association (PH 

2.6). 

3. American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. 

Technical data on the R & E-IES primary 

and secondary Standard Light Sources is 

quoted. 


ATF Unverts PHOTOMECHANICAL Sys- 
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TEM FOR SETTING Type. Anonymous. Print- 
ing Equipment Engineer, Vol. 88, No. 10, 
April 1958, pages 38-40, 3 pages. The ATF 
Typesetter consists of two portable desk- 
top size machines, the keyboard unit and 
thes photographic unit. The keyboard unit 
provides a typewritten proof and a com- 
mon language perforated tape which is 
then used to automatically operate the 
photographic unit. The system provides a 
type range from 5 pt to 14 pt in measures 
up to 7% inches. It will provide type on film 
(positive) for direct use in offset and gra- 
vure. 


STANDARDIZED LIGHTING FOR CoLor Ap- 
PRAISAL. Warren B. Reese. The American 
Pressman, Vol. 68, No. 6, June 1958, pages 
34-35, 38-39, 42-44, 7 pages. Need for 
standardized light source for viewing copy 
and proofs from the client all through the 
process is discussed. Problems encountered 
because of differing light standards are 
touched on. In addition to color quality 
(temp) of light the following points are 
made: 

1. Color of walls in immediate vicinity. 
2. Amount or intensity of light. 

3. Angle of light. 

3. Angle of light.* 





‘AIR TYPE’ PRINTING 
(Continued from Page 59) 





waterproof inks for spraying the ex- 
posed film. This characteristic of the 
process might be particularly adapt- 
able to making proofs of process color 
jobs intended for offset printing or 
photoengraved color jobs to be etched 
by the Dow etching process. (Mr. 
Carranza has done some experiments 
in this line, with varying degrees of 
success. ) 

Color proofs are frequently required 
for the guidance of dot etchers prior 
to making the press plates. Making a 
set of offset plates and then proving 
them on a proof press is a costly and 
time-consuming operation. By using a 
photographic proof, the operation is 
simplified and it is not necessary to 
make a set of plates and have them 
proved to check color values. Diaz- 
onium sensitized foils which develop 
out to the under 
ammonia vapor are commonly used 
for this purpose, but the colors are 
formed by dyes which are not strictly 
comparable with process inks. 


various colors 


“Air Type” has an advantage in 
that it can be used to make prints from 
color separations with inks that match 
the press inks. This is a distinctive 
feature of this invention that might 


well be followed up by color lithog- 
raphers. lt may well prove to be the 
answer to the demand for a reliable 
facsimile photographic proving tech- 
nique. 


Processing Steps 


The process consists of the five fol- 
lowing operations: 

1, Sensitizing the surface of the film 
or paper with potassium bichromate. 

2. Exposing the dry sensitized area 



















SUPPLY CO. 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN: 
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BRIDGEPORT ENGRAVERS 


under a line negative (or positive) to 
actinic light. 

3. Coating the sensitized area with 
waterproof ink, using an air brush for 
application, 

#. Dissolving the unexposed areas 
and the ink coating with a very weak 
solution of sodium hypochlorite. 

5. Rinsing the work in a solution of 
hydrosulphite to clear any stains. 

The film is made sensitive by apply- 
ing a three percent solution of potas- 
sium bichromate with a wad of cottom 


THE FILM STORY 


fy 


From one source you can 
get all of your film require- 
ments. BESCO branches han- 
dle Ansco, Di-Noc, Du Pont, 
llford, Kodak, and Gevaert 
film — in sheets or rolls. You 
can get glass plates too! In 
fact BESCO can supply you 
with most of your photo- 
graphic needs. Not only film, 
but developing and fixing 
solutions. Fast delivery is 
assured when you order 


from BESCO. 


cnt 


ILFORD, KODAK 
GEVAERT 











BOSTON — 287 Atlantic Ave. 
NEW YORK — 525 W. 33rd St. 
CLEVELAND — 1125 Rockwell Ave. 
CHICAGO — 900 N. Franklin St. 


CINCINNATI — 1423 E. McMillan St. 
(SALES OFFICE ONLY) 
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NEGATIVE LINE IMAGE 


FILM SUPPORT 








Figure l. 
LIGHT RAYS 
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Figure 2. 
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Figure 3. 











Ii PCSITIVE 
Figure 4. 





Fig. 1: Normal cross 
section of line neg- 
ative; 2. Cross sec- 
tion of line nega- 
tive exposed to light 
through the nega- 
tive to the bichro- 
mated layer on its 
base; 3. Exposed 
film coated with ink 
on the base; 4. Ink 
coating is devel- 
oped out, leaving 
ink image on the 
film base. Negative 
image and bichro- 
mate stain have 
been removed. 





wherever the image is to be printed. 
After the film has dried and been ex- 
posed to light, the surface of the print 
is sprayed with a commercial water- 
proof ink of the desired color and al- 
lowed to dry. The image is first de- 
veloped by placing the film in a tray 
of water for one minute. 

It is then further developed by im- 
mersing for short intervals of a few 
seconds at a time in a solution of 
hypochlorite made by dissolving one 
ounce of Dazzle or Chlorox in a quart 
of water. The film is watched closely 
until the image becomes clear. This 
development may be assisted by the 
use of a swab of cotton. 

The print is finally cleared by im- 
mersing it in a solution of sodium 
hydrosulphite prepared by dissolving 
one teaspoonful of the chemical in a 
pint of water. Clearing takes about 
10 seconds. It is then washed and 
finally dried. 

Mr. Carranza states that he has been 
using gravure inks, because of their 
highly volatile characteristics, in his 
tests. These inks may be of any color 
or shade, but for most purposes, such 
as making positives for photome- 
chanical use, black is preferred. If 
color proofs are to be made, of course, 











WEB-OFFSET 
(Continued from Page 51) 





negatives being taped together to form a four page flat. 
This flat is wiped with kerosene to increase its translucency. 
Sand blasted aluminum plates are whirled with a syn- 





Several offset newspapers use unit type web-offset presses for 
printing their tabloids. The Waldron Trailblazer is a press of 
this design. The web is wound back into a roll and the news- 
paper is formed by a roll collator. 

thetic coating, exposed, and processed, and the paper goes 
to press. The sections of the paper are gathered by hand 
and the paper reaches the street at 1:30 p.m. 
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It is interesting to note that of the first three daily 
offset newspapers, (the third was the Hartford (Conn.) 
Newsdaily which began on March 4, 1940 and suspended 
operation after 89 issues) the Daily World is the only one 
which survived. However many of the hardships faced by 
early offset papers have since been overcome and web- 
offset is finding an ever brighter future in the small news- 
paper field.*« 

Next Montu Conc usion: What is Available in Web 
Offset Equipment? 


OCA 


REPRINTS 


Numerous requests for reprints of this series 
already have been received by ML. Those who 
are interested (whether suppliers or litho- 
graphers) in a complete reprint, including all 
charts and photos, at the tentative price of 
$1.50 a copy, or 50 cents each for 100 or 
more, should address their requests to ““Web- 
Offset”, c/o Modern Lithography, Box 31, 
Caldwell, N.J. The series will be concluded 
in June. 


ONONONA 
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Save $] by entering a GROUP subscription 





| to MODERN LITHOGRAPHY at 22 each. 


Save $1 each over the regular rate of $3 a year, in U. S. 
CANADA: $2.50 each (regularly $4); FOREIGN: $6 each (regularly $9) 


Use form below for group of Four or more subscriptions and mail with 
remittance to MODERN LITHOGRAPHY, Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


(Use your letterhead for additional issues at this dollar-saving price) 
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an ink of the desired color should be 
employed. 

Any gelatin base film is suitable, 
although Mr. Carranza says that lithog- 
raphers will find it most convenient 
to use thin base or any high contrast 
lith type film, because such film usu- 
ally is in stock. Te convert a negative 
to a positive, he recummends using 
stripping film because the negative 
image can be simply stripped off 
during the processing of the positive 
on the reverse side of the negative.* 





PACKAGING SHOW 
(Continued from Page 52) 





graphed reproductions of high quality 
copy, run off on web presses, to give 
a three-dimensional effect to the 
product. 

Epsen Lithographing Co., Omaha, 
which is celebrating its 50th anniver- 
sary, displayed cartons, labels, wrap- 
pers and other products demonstrating 
quality four-color process printing 
work. In charge was Robert Dwyer, 
vice president, sales, with Joseph Peer 
assisting. 

F. N. Burt Co., Buffalo, manufac- 
turers of custom packages, largely 
lithographed, had a display of set-up 
boxes, folding cartons and other prod- 
ucts with the company’s wet vacuum 
forming service featured. 

American Can Co.’s container ex- 
hibit ranged from metal cans to paper 
cartons, with stress on two new prod- 
ucts, an aluminum pressure can for 
all-around lithography, which will be 
in production by the end of the year, 
and a unique “piggy-back-pak” com- 
bination of metal and paper contain- 
ers. 

Many examples of metal lithog- 
raphy were shown. Also, American 
Can’s Marathon division displayed 
its comparatively new “Hi-Fi Glama- 
cote” finished cartons’ with others 
using paperboard, film and foil. In 
charge was Kenneth Houts, general 
packaging sales manager and Owen 
Lyons, advertising manager. 

Continental Can Co. grouped its 
container display according to ma- 
terials used — metal, glass, plastics, 
flexible films, fiber, etc. and further 
grouped its paper products division 
according to the printing process used. 


National Can Co. put a new twist 
into its display. The company con- 
centrated on the multitudes of simple 
can forms available for varied pur- 
poses, coated in plain but bright col- 
ors. 


‘Vyna-Craft? Process 


Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, along 
with a display of metal decorating 
work, announced the availability soon 


ers after decorating by lithography. 
In charge were C. A. Rolfes, vice pres- 
ident, sales, and K. L. Jeffreys, plant 
manager. 

Harris-Intertype had a pictorial dis- 
play of offset presses, paper cutters 
and other products, with emphasis on 
the latest model, a new six-color, 43 x 
60” press, first of which was recently 
erected at Lord Baltimore Press. 


A Planeta, sheet-fed, offset press, 


of an exclusive “Vyna-Craft” process the “Boxmaker,” was shown in a 


for embossing coated metal contain- photo display by its North American 
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5 and 110 AMPERE 


CAMERA LAMP 


Exclusive scientifically engineered reflectors assure extreme uniform- 
ity of light coverage. 


Feed control action is sensitive to both current and voltage conditions 
at the arc. 


Automatic compensation for any variables in carbon burning rate. 
Color temperature remains uniform at 6600 degrees Kelvin. 


Carbon holders are automatically separated to their full expanded 
length by finger tip control. 


Need of a clutch eliminated. Manual return obsoleted. 


Indicating meter and convenient tap changing switch permit accurate 
compensation for line voltage changes. 
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USE 30 DAYS WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO BUY! i 
THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION ~— 


17 CITY PARK AVENUE » TOLEDO 1, OHIO™ 
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MR. LITHOGRAPHER: 


THESE PLATEMAKING SPECIALISTS 
SERVE YOU BEST 


The skills of long-time Union craftsmen employed in 
these Association shops offer you unmatched quality 









uTHOGRAPINC The versatility of these experienced plants offers you 


ENGRAVERS 

and 
PLATEMAKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


INC. 





the assurances you need on “tough” or “problem” jobs 





You affect economies, since idle time is at a minimum 


Because Association plate shops operate presses for 
proving only, they are not competitive with you, the 
lithographer. 





ASSOCIATION INC. 


“Good offset Lithography starts with GOOD plates” 
220 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 


latemake 





MEMBERS 


ARTISAN LITHO SERVICE 
175 Varick Street, New York 
AL 5-2827 


COLORCRAFT LITHOPLATE CO 
2519 Germantown Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa 


JOHN DREYER & CO., INC 
25 Spruce Street, New York 
DI 9-1962 


EUREKA PHOTO-OFFSET 
ENGRAVING, INC. 

233 Spring Street, New York 
AL 5-3797 


ISLAND LITHO CO. 
65 Chasner St., Hempstead, L. | 
IV 3-6646 


LITHO-ART, INC 
175 Varick Street, New York 
CH 2-7650 


LITHO-TONE CORP 
333 Hudson Street, New York 
WA 9-760! 


METROPOLITAN OFFSET PLATE 
SERVICE, INC 

263 Ninth Avenue, New York 
WA 4-2006 


DANIEL MURPHY & CO 
480 Canal Street, New York 
WO 6-4944 


OFFSET ENGRAVERS 
ASSOCIATES, INC 

42 East 20th Street, New York 
AL*4-1135 


SHADLEN LITHO-PLATE CO 
207 West 25th Street, New-York 
AL 5-5885 


STERLING LITHO PLATE 
SERVICE, INC 
65 Flatbush Ave 
UL 8-4000 


STOCKINGER & LANGBEIN 
PHOTO LITHO CORP 

157 Spring Street, New York 
CA 6-5530 


INC. 


, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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By John Lupo 
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1. (32 pages) 
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form because of great demand from our readers. 





TANNA 


e Readers, here is your chance to get two important 
booklets for your shop! No. J is intended for anyone 


now doing (or contemplating) three-color offset. No. 2 


Single Copy $2 
4 or More .15@ ‘ . ‘ 
50 or M ne gives a how-to-do-it approach to masking and color cor- ripe ess 1.75@ 
or More dé i ? ; ‘ ieee 
rection. Both are reprints of articles by John M. Lupo, Jr. 50 or More 1.50@ 


which appeared in ML, and are now published in booklet 


Cash, check or money order must accompany your order 
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| Masking 


By John Lupo 











2. (48 pages) 
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distributor, Printing Material Corp. 
of New York and Montreal. It’s avail- 
able in several sizes with one- or two- 
color units, said John McLean, sales 
representative. 

The printing ink industry was rep- 
resented at the show by General Print- 
ing Ink Co. and Bensing Bros. & 
Deeney Sales Co., both divisions of 
Sun Chemical Co., also by Sinclair & 
Valentine Co. and by Interchemical 
Co.’s printing ink division. Paper 
houses were well represented by a 
score of firms offering regular stocks 
and specialized papers for every con- 
ceivable packaging purpose.* 





COLOR SEPARATION 
(Continued from Page 46) 





large bold, solid colors, don’t depend 
on the rendition in the chrome for ac- 
curacy. While a transparency may be 
beautiful and brilliant, the dyes that 
make up its layers are somewhat in- 
accurate. Clean yellows in your origi- 
nal reproduce toward the orange; 
greens become dirty and bluish, pur- 
ples and magentas tend to be muddy, 


browns get reddish and highlight col- 
ors wash out. 

These changes usually are slight but 
may often be damaging. Be sure to 
let your separator know which values 
need changing before he separates. 
Some trade shops are aware of trans- 
parency deficiencies and help compen- 
sate during separation. Dye retouch- 
ing on the transparency for washed 
out colors saves difficult and costly 
correction later on. 

(ConcLupED Next Montu) 





POPAI EXHIBIT 
(Continued from Page 42) 





vice president, said Progress intro- 
duced its new line of corrugated dis- 
plays about six months ago. Printing 
is done on flat paper rolls run through 
a web-offset press and finished off 
with the crimped or fluted effect later, 
to impart a third dimension to the 
paper. 

Mr. Sunderman said rolls may be 
10 to 40 inches wide and from 10 to 
100 feet long. The finest art work is 


used with 150-line screens. The de- 
sign is repeated at 30-inch intervals 
and the resulting product has all the 
sparkling brilliance and beauty of 
four-, five- or six-color offset. Cor- 
rugated displays, he said, are an ideal 
means for dressing up window back- 
grounds, for case-goods, wrap- 
arounds, etc. 

Other products of Peerless Litho’s 
web-offset presses include a “Pano- 
ramic’”’ line of continuous, multi-color 
display rolls and pennants extensively 
used for decorations in super mar- 
kets, variety stores and other retail 
outlets. Another product coming from 
the web-offset presses enables a mer- 
chant to give his customer a “red 
carpet” welcome. This is a continu- 
ous display roll of tough, heavy red 
paper, which is spread on the store’s 
floors, where the lithographed adver- 
tising message can’t be missed by the 
shopper walking down the aisles. 

Aside from the exposition, the 
Chicago meeting of POPAI included 
six merchandising clinics for round 
table discussion of “How To Sell 


More Effectively At the Point of 
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Write today for free catalog. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


Mallinckrodt St., St. Louis 7, Mo. 

72 Gold St., New York 8, NY. 
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A troublesome service can be turned into 
a profitable operation with the PMC Die Cutting 
Machine. Many printers and lithographers 
have found new business opportunities in a wide 
variety of work requiring an efficient, 
» economical die cutting operation. 


Speed—ruggedly built and 
simple to adjust, the PMC Die Cutting 
Machine can handle up to 300,000 pieces 
per hour; simplicity—die can be locked into a 
registered position in the machine in a few 
minutes, change of jobs made quickly and easily; 
versatility—handles a wide range of label, 
round cornering and specialty work 
and is efficient for 
both, long and 
short runs. 










Write for 
additional 
information. 





The Printing Machinery Company 
||] 436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE 


i , CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
od Su 
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ILL RUBBER CO.0 INC. 





wines 2 a 

/<ableer for'/ — 

2728 ELSTON AVENUE . gin 47, ILLINOIS 
BEST IN RUBBER — BEST IN SERVICE 

731 Commonwealth Ave. e Massillon, Ohio 

3510 Gannett St. e Houston 25, Texas 
1462 Via Coralla e San Lorenzo, Calif. 

2720 North Church St. e East Point, Georgia 


GOODFYEAR 
HI-FI 
OFFSET PRESS BLANKETS 
* IN CHICAGO STOCK * 
Supplies for Rubber Printers 
Prices on Request 


“SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS” 











SPECIAL RATES 


for group subscriptions to Modern Lithog- 
raphy can be obtained for four or more 


subscriptions at $2 each per year. 


Simply list the men in your shop who 
should be reading ML every month on a 
sheet of paper, giving their addresses and 
job titles, and send it to the circulation 


manager. See page 129 for handy order 
blank. 


Box 31 
Caldwell, N. J. 
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Sale.” Problems peculiar to food 
stores and supermarkets, drug stores, 
hardware stores, service stations, bev- 
erage outlets and appliance, variety 
and department stores were treated 
in concurrent sessions with 24 top 
merchandising and advertising ex- 
perts telling the display manufac- 
turers how they might make more 
effective displays. 

A new feature this year was an 
exhibit of award-winning displays 
created by design students of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, under a grant 
from POPAI to further creative de- 
sign education.*« 





BANK STATIONERS 
(Continued from Page 40) 





be made to maintain maximum uni- 
formity of product. Performance of 
every batch of magnetic ink should 
be checked by the ink maker to assure 
that, when correctly printed, the sig- 
nal obtained will be within the speci- 
fications. 

Some of the difficulties encountered 
in printing magnetic inks by offset 
were discussed by Dr. Blake. The inks 
are rather heavy, he reminded, and 
fountain agitation may have to be 
employed on the larger, faster presses. 
Piling may occur, necessitating fre- 
quent wash-ups. Printing pressure 
should be reduced to a minimum. 
Scumming may occasionally be a 
problem. Dr. Blake suggested running 
ink as lightly as possible to minimize 
piling and scumming tendencies. 

With some magnetic inks, signal 
output correlates rather closely with 
color density on visual observation. 
However this is not always the case, 
and there are some products on the 
market with which it would be mis- 
leading to assume this close correla- 
tion. The magnetic pigment, it must 
be borne in mind, is weak tinctorially, 
and if the inks contain an admixture 
of some other coloring matter, color 
density may not accurately reflect 
signal output. 

George W. McSweeney, president 
of DeLuxe Check Printers, followed 
the panel speakers with a discussion 
scheduled as a “Review of the A.B.A. 
Specifications.” Actually, Mr. Me- 


Sweeney did not treat specifically | 
with the subject assigned to him be- 
cause, as he explained, the booklet 
covering the A.B.A. specifications had 
just been handed to those in attend- | 
ance and he felt that, inasmuch as | 
there had been no opportunity to be- | 
come familiar with the specifications, 
it would not be wise to try to develop 
a good discussion in the limited time 
available. 

During Mr. McSweeney’s discus- | 
sion, he emphasized that checks had | 
always been printed on a basis pro- 
viding much broader tolerances than 
would be required in the future. He 
pointed out that the imprinting of | 
bank checks has always been a fast | 
production type job since immediate | 
deliveries 


are so important, and | 
further, that it has always been a type | 
of printing sold at low prices and pro- 
viding a rather narrow margin of 
profit. He felt the industry was cap- 
able of revising its production pat- 
terns so that checks could be turned 
out that would meet the new close 
tolerances required under check me- | 
chanization, but stated that it would 
require some considerable time to 
accomplish the necessary upgrading. 

Obviously, there would be increases 
in cost and he felt that it would be 
a real challenge to the printers to | 
hold such increases to a minimum. He | 
indicated that the policy of his own | 
firm would be to establish modest | 
price schedules for encoding, with 
the understanding that they were ten- 
tative, and that it would accept such 
business as was offered, but would 
make no guarantees concerning ad- | 
herence to the specifications until 
such time as it was demonstrated that 
they could be met on a production 
line basis. 


Mr. McSweeney concluded with the 
statement that in his opinion no one 
printing process, or no one small 
group of printers, could hope to cor- 
ner the coded check market. He felt 
that those who had done check print- 
ing work in the past would continue to 
do it, provided they made the effort to 





adjust to the new standards. He re- 
minded his listeners that the ma- 
chines being produced by a number 





of manufacturers would be able to 
| 
process checks produced by thousands | 
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FINE GRAIN 


FINE GRAIN 


FINE GRAIN 


FINE GRAIN... ENCO Aluminum 
Offset Plates have a uniform 
fine grain for finest reproduc- 
tion quality . . . Holds finest 
dots, printing 5% tints as well 
as 90% values, keeps inks 
and water in perfect bal- 
and ENCO is scratch 
free. Positive or Negative ENCO 
Plates available for most 
presses. GO WITH THE GRAIN 
. . « GO NCO! 
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KEMART-PAWO. 


Gray Contact Screens 
= Superior Halftone Quality with excel- 
lent shadow and highlight detail. 


= Generous screened margin to allow 
easy maximum use of film sizes. 


@ Dimensionally stable—treated to re- 
sist abrasion. 


@ Anti-Static Coating—minimizes dust 
problems. 





Ask your Graphic Arts Supply Dealer 


In Canada: 
MACFARLANE-PAYNE & CO., LTD. 


Rulings per inch: 
60, 70, 75, 85, 100, 120, 133, 150, 175 


8x10 
11x14 
14x17 


® Single screens, angled at 45° 





® 
KEMART CORPORATION 


340 Front Street, San Francisco 11, California 


Screen sizes, based on film sizes: 


® Matched 3-color sets, angled at 15°, 45° and 75° 
® matched 4-color sets, angled at 15°, 45°, 75°, 90° 


A BETTER SCREEN FOR A 
BETTER HALFTONE 


KEMART-PAWO Contact Screens are of 


16 x 20 two types—each the perfect screen for 
20 x 24 the specific purpose intended. 
24x 24 


Negative Screens—especially intended 
for making direct screened halftone 
negatives. 

Positive Screens—especially intended 
for making halftone positives for litho- 
graphic work using the indirect method, 
.when dot etching is intended. 














€ 





wees eeeeeeeseeseeesse SFE eFeFFSE8E8 





TONI BUILDING e ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


Ceoeeeeesreeseeseeeseeseeseeeeeeseees® 


ASK YOUR GRAPHIC 
ARTS SUPPLIER .. 





B-M HALFTONE TINTS 


The only complete line available 

in six tone values in all screens through 
133 line. . 
glass—uniform—fast—convenient. 


B-M HALFTONE SCREENS 


A really new screen—Etched on a 
single glass sheet permitting faster 
exposures, and color reproduction to full 
camera Capacity. Attractively 

bound and available in 

matched sets at a price savings. 


about 


. Film and non-strip 


COPS CES HOSES SHEESH SEHSSSHHHESOOHHSHSHSEHHHSHHHSHHOS 


Ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeeseeeesese® 


CoOeCC CHOSE SEH SCE EEEEESES SEES ESEHEE 


about 


BUCKBEE MEARS COMPANY 


New, high speed and rarin’ to go! 
Joining 7 other presses, bindery 
and platemaking in the most 
modern plant in New York City. 
Call for an estimate, AL 5-0040 
or visit us at 200 Varick Street. 


PROCESS LITHOGRAPHERS, INC. 





Tr 
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of printers, and in the long run, if 
this could not be done, then the entire 
system would have to be reappraised. 
His personal opinion appeared to be 
that the machines would indeed be 
able to read accurately any coding 
which was rated “good” by the ex- 
perienced eye. 

(Later it was announced that a 
series of six regional meetings would 
be set up expressly for this purpose— 
in Chicago, April 28; Kansas City, 
April 29; Denver, April 30; New 
York, May 5; Baltimore, May 6; 
and Louisville, May 7. 

These conferences were conducted 
by George McSweeney, president of 
DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc., Chi- 
cago, and representatives of the Bank 
Stationers Section of the Lithog- 
raphers & Printers National Associa- 
tion to the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Technical Committee on 
Check Mechanization. 

At the second session, magnetic 
encoding of ledger and statement 
sheets was discussed by William Mc- 
Keighan, Samuel Dodsworth Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. George Miller, of 
General Electric Co., Palo Alto, Calif., 
talked about test equipment. 

The Bank Stationers plan to hold a 
fall meeting Sept. 28-29 in Chicago.* 





WEB-OFFSET 
(Continued from Page 33) 





salesmen to handle the web-offset prod- 
uct are usually of a higher type and 
demand higher salaries.” 


W-O Advantages 


Contrasted with these disadvantages, 
he declared, are certain advantages of 
the process: cheaper paper and ink, 
higher speeds, capability of handling 
lighter stocks, and folding at same 
time as printing. 

“We are very happy to be in web- 
offset,” he concluded, “but I would 
strongly urge interested lithographers 
to plan the purchase of such equip- 
ment very carefully.” 

Herman Schultz and his son Nor- 
man, of Schultz Lithographing Co., 
handled pressroom problems, includ- 


ing use of various types of paper, 
quality control, and smearing. 

“The web-offset press has great 
capabilities; quality is up to you,” 
Mr. Schultz observed. 

Completing the panel was Reginald 
Wardley, National Blank Book Co., 
who outlined the pros and cons of the 
major printing processes. He told of 
an interesting innovation called “off- 
set-gravure” which is essentially a 
gravure machine with an offset cylin- 
der added to it. It can be used for 
accurate printing on foil and other 
materials, he explained. 

It is Mr. Wardley’s opinion, that 
once the web-offset operation is 
smoothed out, waste can be held to 
six percent. 

Approximately 50 persons attended 
the technical seminar, reflecting a wide 
interest in this field.* 





LETTERS 
(Continued from Page 18) 





for gravure was a plate which might be 
used for the fabrication of a gravure cyl- 
inder. The production of a cheap gravure 
cylinder which would make this phase of 
gravure comparable with offset, has, of 
course, been the goal of a number of 
inventors and experimentors. To date we 
have not seen this accomplished success- 
fully and the chief obstacle to gravure 
succeeding flat-bed letterpress for general 
printing appears still to be the relatively 
high cost of producing cylinders. 

“While the inks are somewhat more 
expensive than either offset or letterpress, 
we do not consider this a serious disad- 
vantage considering the time _ saved 
through their utilization.” 


Likes Picture Story 
Dear Sir: 

Our sincere thanks for the splendid 
article and picture spread about us in your 
March issue (page 42). We are especially 
pleased that your publication so honored 
us. Mr. Geary, your Washington Corre- 
spondent, has done a fine reporting job 
and to him also goes our thanks. 

We would like to make a self promo- 
tion mailer using your article and the 
photos. Of course, we’d feature the fact 
that it is a reprint of a story in MopEeRN 
LitHocrapHy. May we have your approval? 

David D. Godfrey, 
Vice President 
Williams & Heintz 
Lithographic Corp. 
Washington, D. C. 
Permission is gladly granted.—Editor. 
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SOMETHING NEW 





UNDER THE SUN 


Now, with the new Brightype 
photographic process, you attain 
the following quickly, easily and 
economically: 


® Direct conversion of any letter- 
press form to film or photo paper 


® Conversion of 4-color process 
plates 


® Freedom of page makeup and 
proofing before conversion 


© Perfect duplication of finest letter- 
press halftones and complete uni- 
formity of type weight 


® Razor-sharp image which accu- 
rately retains original type design 


® Smearproof black and white 
paper proofs for art pasteup 


® Emulsion on either side of nega- 
tive or positive for direct printing to 
plate 


BRIGHTYPE PRODUCTS ARE 





Right reading positive or negative 
Wrong reading positive or negative 
Right or wrong reading paper prints 


Brightype service also offers a 
complete typesetting service 
from copy through the com- 
pleted Brightype product. Orders 
are processed on an overnight 
service basis and delivered by air 
to your desk the next day. 


For further information send 


the coupon below to: 


Brightype service 


401 N. COLLEGE + INDIANAPOLIS 





Please send me samples 
and prices of Brightype 
work. I’m interested in 























deep etch offset 
engraving negatives 
NAME 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 
STATE 




























WHO HAD A STATIC PROBLEM! 





Relax from the problems of static. Let the 
SIMCO “Midget’’ static eliminator end static 
in all your presses, folders and cutters. It’s 
guaranteed to do the job . . . effectively, safely, 
inexpensively. Write for facts! 

Anti-static cleaning devices, 
sheet separators, sprays and meters also available. 


the SIMCO company 


920 Walnut Street, Lansdale, Pa. 
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DEEP ETCH 














CHEMICALS 


Leading litho plants have 
been standardizing on 
Schultz Chemicals for 
over a decade. 

















SCHULTZ 
DEEP ETCH 
CHEMICALS 


1240 W. Morse Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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-galloping inflation. 





ORCHIDS TO THE 
GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 


The one INdispensable man (according to Charles Dickens 
then and to every thinking person now)... the “Printer” 
(and that includes the commercial bookbinder) has NOT been 
a party to this creeping inflation. He hasn't profiteered al- 
though beset and bedeviled by ever rising costs. 


America’s BIG problem... inflation. 


It is every American's individual responsibility today to do 
his utmost to prevent this creeping inflation from turning into 


We have held the line and are still selling at 1956 low prices, 
even although we have had three annual wage increases at 
the factory and everything we buy has increased 5% to 12% 
during this period. 

Thanks AGAIN, Graphic Arts Industry ... it was your 
total support giving us an ever-increasing volume of orders 
that has made it possible. Recent month new orders totaled 
over $865,000, and we are working overtime both day and 
night shifts. Extra volume does decrease manufacturing costs. 
Fantastically low prices for fantastically versatile and speedy 
new models. Nominal initial payment and three years terms 
with low financing rates immediately puts more capital INTO 
your business by the EXTRA VELVET PROFIT the Baumfolder 
Goldmine creates for you... that’s for sure. 


Russell Ernest Baum, Inc. 
1540 Woed St., Phila 2. 


Please telephone collect. Ask for me personally. Thank you 
again. Locust 8-4470. 














ERGSTROM 


T i 0 R OFFSET 


Compare any offset paper with 
THOR! It’s outstanding for 
blue-white brilliance, opacity, 
flatness and printability .. . 
priced to please your cost- 


conscious customers! 


For samples and name of 


nearest distributor, write: 


BerestTRom 
PAPER COMPANY 


Neenah, Wisconsin 
Founded 1904 
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Dexter Introduces Trimmer 

A new McCain trimmer which at- 
taches to a Christensen Gang Stitcher 
to automatically make the “front” or 





“face” cut on ganged up signatures to 
39” in length, is now available from 
Dexter Company, Division of Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter, Inc. 

Known as the McCain automatic 
Front Cut Trimmer, it has a trim 
range from 14 x 39” down to 3 x 12” 
in thicknesses to 3”. 

The Front Cut Trimmer simplifies 
operation by making the front cut a 
by-product of the stitching operation. 

The company reports that no special 
skills are needed to setup and operate 
the machine. 

The trimmer can be attached to all 
Christensen and most other stitchers. 
A single motor operates both stitcher 
and trimmer, assuring synchroniza- 
tion. 


Eccentric Adds Goss Press 

The Eccentric, Birmingham, Mich., 
a suburban Detroit newspaper, re- 
cently purchased a Goss Suburban 
web-offset press, with four four-page 
units and a Goss rotary jaw folder. 

The paper, which averages 40 pages 
weekly, is currently being printed on 
a Goss flatbed press. 

The new Suburban offset press will 
be used by The Eccentric and Averill 
Press, Inc., a commercial printing 
firm which is an outgrowth of The 
Eccentric. 


M-G-D Appoints Two 

A. E. Peckman has been appointed 
the Western District Manager of both 
the Dexter and the Lawson Co. divi- 
sions of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc., 
Chicago, and E. A. Abrams has been 
appointed the secretary-treasurer of 
the Lawson Co., division of M-G-D. 








Lieberman Buys Allan & Gray 
Allan & Gray, New York, has an- 

nounced its sale recently to Elwyn 

Lieberman, former vice president of 


Linde Lathrop Co., New York. 





WEB-OFFSET MEETING 
(Continued from Page 32) 





cent paper proofs; Frank Petersen, 
Standard Publishing Co., and John 
Wurst, Henry Wurst, Inc., advocated 
cellophane; and Charles Cook, Haynes 
Lithograph Co., and George Morri- 
son, Ludlow Typograph Co., spoke 
in favor of the Brighttype process 
(photographing in a_ special way 
directly from type and engravings). 

e Heard a discussion of paper for 
web-offset by Kenneth L. Wallace, 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. He said the 
process has grown so fast it still has 
a period of growing pains ahead. 
Shortrun publication work on light- 
weight paper is the area of greatest 
growth. Web-offset demands a strong, 


clean, mechanically perfect sheet with 
some degree of water resistance, he 
observed. One of the biggest prob- 
lems is blistering, which is caused by 
inability of moisture within the sheet 
to escape quickly enough when sub- 
jected to intense heat. One answer is 
to operate the oven at a lower temper- 
ature with a longer dwell time; an- 
other is to use a sheet with lower 
moisture content. 

The Thursday evening session was 
headed by Ben Offen, B. Offen Co., 
and featured an open discussion of 
general problems. 

At the final meeting, Mr. Lyle led 
a panel on production problems, with 
attention focused on picking and pil- 
ing, web breaks at paper splices, “tel- 
escoping” of the roll, cuts and creases, 
tack of inks in four-color work, and 
drying problems. 

George Mattson, director of the 
web-offset section, advised members 
that complete transcripts of the meet- 
ings would be available in the near 
future.* 





P.V.C. 
BUTYRATE 


POLYSTYRENE 





SPLCORP 


POLYETHYLENE 
ACRYLIC WITH 








IMBEDMENTS 


ACETATE 
VINYL 





SPLCORP, a new ORANGE masking plastic 
which replaces conventional Goldenrod pap- 
ers, is ideal for jobs demanding close 
registration when stripping positives or 
negatives in multi-color work. 


SPLCORP can solve all difficult register 
problems and is unaffected by humidity or 
temperature. Lithographic craftsmen can 
be assured of increased production with no 
breakage or storage problems. 





SPLCORP is manufactured in thicknesses 
ranging from .005 to .1” and available as 
transparent, translucent or opaque, with 
either a mirror polished or matte finish on 
one or both sides. 


SPLCORP is easy to cut and can save your 
shop time and money. Available in sheets 
or rolls and in all press sizes. 
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Leading litho plants h 
0 eaaneceieecselgeaal One Sweep with STATIC me master 
been standardizing on 
Cleans negatives and/or plates 
Schultz Chemicals for 
maeeredeonie SAVES time -tasor- Money | 
f Hundreds of Lithographers have become 











enthusiastic users of the revolutionary 
STATICMASTER brushes. The ionizing 


SCHU LTZ agent, a strip of polonium, immediately 


neutralizes all surface static electricity. 


DEEP ETCH The soft brush bristles remove all dust, 


lint and foreign matter. And most impor- —_ tye poLoniuM STRIP 


CHE WE j CALS tant—the surface stays clean. Satisfaction DOES THE TRICK! 
Guaranteed. 
Order STATICMASTERS NEW LOW PRICE $9.95 


1240 W. Morse Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. ee ee NUCLEAR PRODUCTS C 


















‘houses. If they cannot 
supply—send order direct. 


10173 E. RUSH ST. 
» EL MONTE 4, CALIF. 

















FAST, EFFICIENT 


DRYERS 
WEB. OFFSET 


*Speed *Production * Economy 


Dryer Specialist for over 25 years 


OFFEN & CO. 


29 East Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Co/or | Pla is 


PROMPT. SERVICE 





HALFTONE NEGATIVES & POSITIVES Je 
DEEP ETCH PRESS PLATES 


ZARWELL « BECKER 


223 N. WATER STREET 
MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 
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J. Nelson Ramsey Dies 

New York, May 1—Funeral ser- 
vices were held today for J. Nelson 
Ramsey, 66, who died April 29. Mr. 
Ramsey had been an official with Ket- 
terlinus Lithographic Mfg. Co., for 
four years and before that had served 
with Kindred MacLean for many 
years. 

e 
Mead Publishes Book 

The Mead Corp., Dayton, O., has 
published a book “The World of 
Mead”, which describes the variety 
of uses and production which has 
come to the art of paper making. 

The publication narrates the many 
new uses possible with paper, through 
new developments, such as fire resist- 
ant papers. 

e 
Nekoosa Gives Scholarships 

Nekoosa-Edwards Foundation has 
announced the awarding of scholar- 
ships to four central Wisconsin high 
school seniors. Each is worth $500. 
The foundation was established in 
1947 by Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 

Each Wisconsin college or univer- 
sity selected by a scholarship winner 
will receive an annual grant equiva- 
lent to the tuition of the student. 

e 
New Photoengraving Book 

A new book, “Line, Halftone & 
Color—An Introduction to Modern 
Photoengraving,” has been produced 
recently by the American Photoen- 
gravers Association. 

The book includes detailed and 
graphic demonstrations of line, half- 
tone and color engraving, with help- 
ful suggestions on the preparation 
and handling of original copy. A 
number of new developments in pho- 
toengraving and letterpress printing 
are thoroughly discussed. 


Simco Electrostatic Meter 

The Simco Co., Lansdale, Pa., re 
ports production of a new static elec- 
tricity meter known as the Electro- 
static Locator. It may be used to locate 
electrostatic charges and induction. 
The meter contains its own source of 
power. The company reports no pre- 
vious experience necessary to interpret 
the readings of the meter. 


Fitchburg Advances Grado 

John Grado, Jr., has been named 
vice president and member of the 
board of directors of the Fitchburg 
Paper Co. 

Mr. Grado is general manager of 
the Decatone Products Division and 
vice president of Decatone Central 
Corp., Cleveland. He joined Fitchburg 
Paper in June 1956 as chief industrial 
engineer. In January 1958, he be- 
came general manager of the Decatone 
Products Division. 

ca 
Crescent Awards Six 

The Cresent Ink & Color Co., Phil- 
adelphia, has given awards to six of 
its employes who have been with the 
company for 25 years. 

The awards were presented at an 
annual family day party to George 
Stevens, Daniel Gallagher, Charles G. 
DeMoll, Lawrence Brooks, John Stern 
and Harold Smith. 

e 
Cottrell-Goebel Product Booklet 

A new booklet describing the Goe- 
bel slitter-rewriter equipment for 
paper, film and foil converters is now 
available from the Cottrell Co., sub- 
sidiary of Harris-Intertype Corp., 
Westerly, R. L., 
representative for Goebel equipment 
in the United States. 


the sales and service 


es 
Eastern Pastel Offset 
Eastern Fine Paper and Pulp Divi- 
sion, Standard Packaging Co., Ban- 
gor, Me., is distributing literature 
describing its line of Atlantic Pastel 
Offset and Cover stocks. 
- 
Derek C. Currie Resigns 
Derek C. Currie has resigned his 
posts as vice president of Standard 
Packaging Co., and di- 
visional manager of Eastern Paper 
Co. His activities are being assumed 


Bangor, Me., 


by the company’s divisional Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Arkay’s New Sinks 

The Arkay Corp., Milwaukee, is 
producing a new line of stainless steel 
sinks and _ accessories, featuring 
rounded corners and the elimination 
of all sharp angles to facilitate clean- 


i o 
ing. 
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LITHOGRAPHERS 
MANUAL 


An Encyclo- 
pedic two 
volume 1200 
page treatise 
dealing with 
every phase 
of lithog- 
raphy. 
Written by 
70 top 
authorities 
Edited by 
Victor 
Strauss 
Profusely 
illustrated. 
Large sec- 
tions in four 
color process, 
three color 
and Bourges 
process. 





A “must” for Advertisers, Printers, 
Lithographers, Letter Shops, Schools 
and Colleges — of real help to the 
artist, craftsmen and students of re- 
production processes. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 
INCLUDES 


An authentic history of lithography 
Creative art and copy preparation 
Camera procedures and materials 
Color separation lithography 
Masking for color correction 
Stripping, opaquing, photo- 
composing 
Platemaking procedures and 
materials 
Press operating instructions for six- 
teen different offset presses 
paper, ink, film and supplies used 
cutting, binding, finishing 
operations 
The flow of lithographic 
production 
Metal lithography colotype 
Education for lithography 


Resources sections showing = 
ment and supplies follow each 

ter thus providing valuable source 
information. 


Two volume set $25.00 plus shipping 
charges. $1.50 east of the Mississippi 
and $2.00 west. 


prone tee 


Modern Lithography 


Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


Payment Enclosed [} 

















HOW TO 
Make Your Vacation Pay 


and Enjoy It, Too! 


2—3 Week Short Courses in 
New York City. Study a few 
hours a day ... Sightsee and ‘| 
relax the rest pry the time. 


CAMERA WORK ¢ STRIPPING « COLOR SEPARATION 
PRESENSITIZED PLATEMAKING © ESTIMATING 


New Methods, Techniques, Brush-Up, Other Courses 
All Phases of Printing 


COURSES OFFERED AT CONVENIENT HOURS 


Approved for Veterans 
MANHATTAN Rieti 
eo 6©PRINTING Bie 


HUMIDITS : 








































GRUMBACHER 
PATENT BLACK 
MASKING INK 


adheres to acetate and vinyl 
extra black... extra opaque 
© non-reflective high gloss 
for masking, overlays, drawings 
© use on paper, cloth or plastic 
NEVER TACKY...EVEN IN HUMID 
WEATHER...ALWAYS READY TO USE 
© use with pen, brush or ruling pen 
thins with water. ..washes off 
without staining the acetate 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE JAR 





M. GRUMBACHER 
inc. 
477 W. 33rd St. 
New York 1, N. Y. 











want to make 


Better Halftones ? 


see page 111 











Truly Fine Quality . . . Still 
only $585 each 


Full Range of 12 Values, 133 
and 150 line rulings, 20 x 24 
inch reg. base film. 


starting November 1, 1958. 





BYRUM COMMERCIAL TINTS WORLD’S FINEST SCREEN TINTS ByCHROME SCREEN TINTS 





PACKED 1 PER TUBE COMPANY, INC. 
Effective on all shipments COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


AT LEADING GRAPHIC ARTS SUPPLIERS EVERYWHERE @ PRICES F.0.B. COLUMBUS 


None can compare 


each $792 in dz. lots 


Available in 6 values, 133 
and 150 line rulings, 20 x 24 
inch reg. base film 

PACKED 1 PER TUBE 
ByChrome Punch & Repeat 
Machine, ....... only $99.50 
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CLAS 


All classified advertisements are charged 
for at the rate of ten cents a word, $2.00 
minimum, except those of individuals 
seeking employment, where the rate is 
five cents a word, $1.00 minimum. One 
column ads in a ruled box, $10.00 a col- 
umn inch. Check or money order must 
accompany order for classified advertise- 
ments. Address replies to Classified Ad- 
vertisements with Box Number, care of 
Modern Lithography, Box 31, Caldwell, 
N. J. 


HELP WANTED: 

EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for quali- 
field color stripping foreman plus dot 
etcher in modern midwestern trade plant. 
Inquiries will be kept strictly confidential. 
Address Box 543 c/o Mopern Litnocra- 
PHY. 





OFFSET “STRIPPER. Top quality crafts- 
man experienced in two and _ three-color 
work. Excellent working conditions. Top 
wages plus overtime. Write or call collect. 
Printing Service Co., 652 S. Main St., 
Dayton 2, O. 





OFFSET DEPARTMENT FOREMAN — 
Young, fast growing Flushing, N. Y. com- 
pany requires the services of a man who is 
a strong supervisor and organizer with of- 
set experience. Our field is metal printing, 
however, experience in this specific area is 
not necessary. A good future with a solid 
small company is assured. Write in confi- 
dence to Box 390, Flushing, N. Y., with 
complete background and salary request. 
Our personnel know of this ad. 


OFFSET PRESSROOM FOREMAN—55-65 
years old for a low-pressure job that would 
interest a semi-retired or retired individual. 
A two-press, two shift pressroom, modern 
equipment. Future plans will double the 
two single colors and add one small two- 
color. Doing high quality two-and four-color 
lithography. Applicant must have full 


LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 


Production Man — Business Forms 
MIDW EST—$10.000 
Production Assistant — Offset 
— $9,000 
Foreman — Litho Color Bp Dep 
AST—Si4, ie 000 
Asst. Sales Mor. — me... x! Supaie 
WEST—$10, 000 
Design Engineer wnmen ei 000-$20,000 
Shop Foreman — Letterpress 
INDIANA—$6,000 
WANTED: Cameramen, platemakers, strippers, 
pressmen, compositors, proofreaders, monotype, 
folder operators, binderymen, etc. Offset press- 
men in high demand. 
GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Helen M. Winters, Mar. 
Dept. M-5, 307 E. Poa ‘Street 
Cincinnati 2, Oh 


List Your Confidential 
Application With Us. 









































SIFIED ADVERTISING 






































knowledge of presses, plates, imposition and 
lineup, management and technical know- 
how. Air conditioned plant located on Lake 
Michigan. State background and experience 
and address: Box 545, c/o Mopern Litnoc- 
RAPHY. 


EXPERIENCED PRINTING SALESMAN 
for offset and letterpress. Wonderful oppor- 
tunity for an aggressive man. Should be 
capable of selling and servicing large ac- 
counts, Our plant is located in Birmingham, 
Ala.; we have been in business 50 years and 
enjoy an excellent reputation for fine color 
printing. Address Box 375, c/o Mopern 
LITHOGRAPHY. 

SHOP FOREMAN—Opening available in a 
40 employe lithographic company. Must 
have thorough knowledge of makeup, 
camera, stripping, platemaking and presses. 
Please submit resume of your experience, 
salary etc., to Box 546, c/o Mopern 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


FOR SALE: 


FOR SAI SALE: Ross Type metal decorating 
drying oven with Rutherford single-color 


OFFSET-PRESSMAN 


There exists in our company, a nationally 
known and progressive paper organization, 
an unusual opportunity for the man who 
has: 








1. High school education and trade 
school training in lithography 

2. Experience in offset lithography from 
platemaking through press operating 

3. Supervisory experience in offset lith- 
ography 

4. Knowledge of, and interest in, the 
technical aspects of the lithographing 
industry, And 

5. Is willing to travel and help custom- 
ers with technical problems. 


We are ready to offer to the man who fills 
the above description an interesting and 
secure future with one of the country’s 
leading pulp and paper manufacturers. 
Reply should give complete details as to 
experience, previous connections, earnings, 
salary required, etc. We will hold infor- 
mation in strict confidence. 


Box 551 c/o Modern Lithography 











HERBERT P. PASCHEL 
Graphic Arts Consultant 


Methods Analysis In-plant Training 


Color Correction 
Systems 


Trouble-Shooting 


53-51 65th Place, Maspeth 78, N.Y. 
TWining 8-6635 








press and Fuchs & Lang plain coating ma- 
chine. For details write to Box 549, c/o 
Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 


COMPLETE OFFSET PRINTING EQUIP- 
MENT: All machinery practically new. 
Harris 23 x 30” offset single color auto. feed 
roll. Rosback three-head automatic stitcher. 
Baum folder No. 333, 25 x 38”; temperature 
control sink, etc. Must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. Can be bought individually. Na- 
tional Photolithographic Corp. 4th & 
Market Sts., Chester, Pa. TRemont 6-454. 








FOUR C OMPARTMENT SIMPLEX paper 
conditioner with bronze hangers and South- 
worth humidifier. Address Box 550, c/o 
Mopbern LitHocraAPHy. 


SITUATIONS WANTED: 


WANTED: A progressive lithographer who 
is looking for a technical specialist to as- 
sume responsibility for plant improvement 
in methods, standards and control, with em- 
phasis on color. Box 547, c/o Mopern 
LITHOGRAPHY. 


TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE: quali- 
fied technician available to supplier or man- 
ufacturer as technical representative or 
troubleshooter. Practical experience in pho- 
tography, platemaking, color reproduction, 
in-plant training and quality control. Ad- 
dress Box 548, c/o Mopern LitrHocrapny. 
















Non-Ye + Snes Crystallizing 


O/2O%overrrint VARNISH 


for tough, brilliant finishes. 

“You can SEE the difference.” 

1 Ib. can $2.20 Send for Price List 
CENTRAL COMPOUNDING COMPANY 

1720 N. Damen Ave. * Chicago 47. ill. 

» “Mfrs. of Trik, Glazcote, 33 & 0-33 Ink Conditioners 











MO Woes Lminallt- OVERNIGHT Mashupe 


INK-0-SAVER 


stops ink skinning 
in fountains or cans 
@ Works instantly. @ Won't affect ink or 
drying time. @ z. your ink. salesman or write: 









Get Full Production 
QUALITY PRINTING 


Without Stops for 
Unnecessary Washups 


J. E DOYLE COMPANY 


O West 6th St, Cleveland 








the RELIABLE Supplier 
to the Lithographer 
for SERVICE call Circle 6-3526 
EASTERN GRAPHIC ARTS SUPPLY CO. 
509 W. 56th ST., New York 19, N. Y. 
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\ COVERAGE 












NEEDED 
> ON KIN 








: Reduce crating — and save money several ways — when you 
«ip airfreight via KLM. Your cargo needs less protection because 
mea of KLM’s efficient ground handling, skilled loading, frequent 

THE WORLD OVER flights. This cuts crating costs, weight charges, insurance and 


customs fees. Remember, because KLM cargo men are career 
men, KLM air cargo is never out of expert hands. 
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ROYAL DUTCH KLM flies direct from New York City, Houston, Miami and 
AIRLINES Montreal to points the world over. 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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MISCELLANEOUS: 





WANTED: Harris or Miehle single-color 
offset press 50 to 59”. Send particulars. 
Printcraft Representatives, 277 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 





WANTED: A-1 condition 77” Lanston 
Monotype Photo-Composing machine with 
negative holders. Write P. O. Box 4637, 
Atlanta, Ga. 











Kem-0-Graphic Tints. BY FAR the best commer- 
cial tint on the market, at any price. 120 and 133 
or 150 Line Ruling — Size 20x24 Regular Base— 
$5.00 each. 120 and 133 or 150 Line Ruling — 
Size 20x24 Thin Base, Film—$6.00 each. 16 oz. 
Kem-0-Kote Film Cleaner—$3.75. World’s best 
Film Cleaner, prevents film scratches. 


57 E. Laf a9 
KEM-0-GRAPHIC CO. Detroit 36 Michigan 








LOCAL 


copy and check or money order to Modern 


| NEW YORK 














OFFSET PRINTING TO THE TRADE 


Single Color Presses up to sheet size 42” x 58”. 
Perfector Press up to sheet size 41” x 54”. 
Complete Plant Facilities 
Call JOE LOCASCIO GRamercy 7-6100 
N. Y. LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 
52 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 





CHECK YOUR PRESS 
PACKING THE ONE-STEP 
“>, | ONE-MINUTE 





PACKING GAUGE 


Send for Literature 


GARDINERS TOOL & DIE SHOP ~ROME, N.Y. 








ML Classifieds Get Results 














ENGINEERING SERVICE 
PLANTS MOVED 


SERVICE AROUND 
THE CLOCK 


Complete Motor Service 
Air Conditioning 


351 West 52nd St., N. Y. C. 
Tel.: COlumbus 5-2815 








Assoc. Member N. Y. Employing 


Printers Assoc. Inc. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
™ COMPLETE STOCKS 


WILLOUGHBY’S 
110 W.32nd ST. 





N.Y. 1-L0 4-1610 
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BUYERS 





GUIDE 





Advertising rates in the Local Buyer’s Guide are: $7.50 per column inch. Please mail 


Lithography, P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N.J. 





| GUARANTEED SERVICE 
| MAINTENANCE & REBUILDS 
EQUIPMENT BOUGHT & SOLD 
Complete Plants Moved or Erected 


CHARLES A. FRENCH & CO 


WEBENDORFE 


230 W.18 St. e CHelseo 3-5148 © New York 


Sees SERVICE 





“Known for exceptional performance” 








| A classified advertisement 
in ML gets prompt, 
effective results. 




















Six models to choose from! 
On all models, vacuum frame 
loads in conventional face-up 
manner...then—with a 
touch of the release knob— 
entire frame pivots down- 
ward for even exposure. 
Special-design reflector and 
built-in carbon arc lamp. For 
plates up to and including 
the following sizes: 13” x 18”, 
18” x 24”, 21” x 26", 28” x 32’, 
30” x 40”, and 50” x 62”. All 
models easily operated from 
one position. Write for Bul- 
letin 500 BML. 


company, inc. 


General Office 
and Factory: 
824 S. Western Ave., Chicago 12, lil. 
Eastern Sales and Service: 
214 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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READERS: 
Are you taking full advantage 


of your lithographic magazine? 


HE staff of Modern Lithography has been trying, in several important ways, to 

make the pages of your magazine more valuable to you. Increased in-person 
coverage of litho club and trade association meetings has been one way. Interpretative 
articles on subjects of vital interest to you is another. That’s the reason for our recent 
series on presensitized plates, three-color direct separation, and visits to typical litho 
shops and for our expanded coverage of the litho news in all parts of the United States 
and foreign countries. 


Our climbing circulation figures indicate your appreciation of our efforts. But are 
you taking full advantage of your lithographic magazine? In past months, many of 
you have availed yourself of the services of our two regular columnists, Frank 
Arbolino (Press Clinic) and Herbert P. Paschel (Photographic Clinic). The purpose 
of this page is to remind you that if you have a troublesome problem regarding press 
or camera, these specialists are ready to help you solve it. If you are a subscriber to 
ML and have a question, why not jot it down on the coupon below and send it along 
to us? We'll be glad to help you, and the service is free. 
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My Question: 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. C] Mr. Arbolino [] Mr. Paschel 


(Press) (Photography) 

















(Only your initials will be used) Company 


(Questions will not be answered by mail, but in an early issue of Modern Lithography) 


Address 
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TALE ENDS 





HINGS were booming at the ven- 

erable old Greenbrier last month. 
The Lithographers and Printers Na- 
tional Association, with 500 in atten- 
dance, (a record) came near to fill- 
ing the spacious expanses of the lux- 
urious resort hotel. 


. 

Once again, Harris-Intertype Corp., 
had a pleasant welcome for everyone 
attending the convention .. . a big 
basket of fruit which came in very 
handy after Room Service shut down 
for the night. 

. 

Herb Morse, promotion director for 

LPNA, and the man who handles a thou- 





sand details with an equal number of 
headaches in connection with the awards 
competition and exhibit, was duly cited 
for his work at the annual banquet, with 
an inscribed resolution of thanks present- 
ed to him by Bud Howard. 


e 

This convention, by the way, may 
be the last at the Greenbrier for quite 
a while. Necessity of booking a series 
of conventions well in advance and at 
not very desirable times at that, has 
spurred the association to look else- 
where. 

Next April, for instance, the Boca 
Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fla. will be 
the convention site. The LPNA staff 


can safely guarantee no snow for that 
! 
one! 
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After the Florida jaunt, there are re- 
ports of a return to the Arizona Bilt- 
more, in Phoenix, which was warmly 
praised by those who made the trip last 
year. 


The famed Greenbrier service, it 
seemed to some old-timers, just “ain’t 
what it used to be,” anyway, so per- 
haps it’s just as wise to give the place 
a rest, even though the golfers will 
miss those wonderful courses. 


No one, however, will miss that 
“Spirit of St. Louis” plane connection 
from Roanoke, unless perhaps Kaye 
Teich, who had a wonderful time de- 





scribing her harrowing jaunt over the 
mountains. 


Proof that not all lithographers are 
too senile for such a lively game as 
tennis was proved dramatically by 
vice president Bill Zabel- and Ed 
Flint, of Howard Flint Ink Co. They 
engaged a team flying the ML colors 
in a three-set match that left all hands 
in a very relaxed mood for the 
banquet. 


Andy Donaldson and his lovely wife 
were feted with a cake at the banquet in 
honor of their 21st wedding anniversary. 


Only a tug at the emergency cord 
on the 1:59 train Thursday morning 
saved Arthur Mahnken and his wife 
(Sinclair & Valentine) from spend- 
ing the night on the station, when an 
overzealous engineer tried to make up 
a little time on 


York!* 


his run to New 
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“T'm checking her against the proof for color correction.” 
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[ ee: . : : \ Ian \ 
| “With Cromwell Offset Packing, You 


99 
Ee Never Guess Les Olsen, veteran offset foreman at D. F. Keller 


Company, specifies nothing but Cromwell offset packing. Here he tells the reason why: 
: “You always know your printing pressure is right when you use Cromwell offset 
packing, because its caliper never varies across the sheet or from sheet to sheet. We 
require a printing pressure equivalent of .004’’. With Cromwell packing, we require 
sheets in only two calipers to build*up our packing to the required pressure equivalent. 

We never have to guess or lose time repacking. The time we save more than pays | 

for small cost of the packing.”’ 

Take a tip from this veteran, and always use Cromwell offset packing! | 





‘“ Ape 
; => \ > | } 
© Cromwell offset packing is available in 11 calipers from .002” to I ... \ 
.020’’. All sizes are tailored to fit your press. \ Pp j ry ) mM w ) 
e You can buy any quantity from one ream up, in any size. Xe p4 C / ¢ 
© Ask us for working samples. Test Cromwell offset packing at — PAPER COMPANY 


pba . 4819 S. Whipple Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 
@ And remember ...Cromwell uniform calipered tympan is best 


for your letterpress requirements, too! 



















steady business, 


1 1/ 
14X20 *K 
that 1s 
One of these four Harris offset presses will bring you more 


L/ A X 22's : 
steady business of the kind that pays overhead when things 
id are slow. It turns a pretty profit when the shop’s hum- 
X ming. We'd like to help you decide which size is best for 


you. Not just on the basis of press features (and these have 


all of them) — but according to such things as investment 
protection, quality of printed sheets, less waste and spoil- 


wv age, adaptability to your needs, the economics of size and 
? 4 3 ( capacity. And remember ...a man does his best work on 
a Harris. Write for descriptive literature. 


HARRIS 







HARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY 


A Division of Harris-Intertype Corporation 


err 4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio 





INTERTYPE 


